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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


The American Bar 
Association 


While the nation’s so-called war on drugs warps into 
an increasingly misguided and thuggish assault on civil 
liberties, the enlistees just keep rolling in. And the latest 
recruit is none other than the American Bar Association 
(ABA). 

At its semi-annual convention earlier this month, the 
ABA voted to dump a 17-year-old policy it had favoring 
the decriminalization of marijuana. Not that the ABA 
ever sanctioned or encouraged marijuana use; it merely 
held that the use of a weed arguably no more, cr even 
less, harmful than alcohol shouldn't be considered a 
crime. That rational policy is no longer. 

Worse yet, the association’s decision to join the other 
sheep blindly following the get-tough-on-drugs crowd 
was led by the ABA’s law-student division. Has youth 
been corrupted by the rhetoric flowing from drug czar 
Bill Bennett and his ilk? Barbara J. Lano, speaking for ° 
the student division, argued that the decriminalization 
stance was an embarrassment to the organization, given 
its efforts to push the war on drugs 

Granted, the ABA isn’t exactly the most radical group 
around. But by caving in on the marijuana issue, the 
ABA has implicitly bought into the foolish theory that 
we can enforce societal sobriety by making criminals 
out of anyone with a buzz. It has abandoned a 
progressive platform for the sake of appearing the good 
soldier in a badly waged war. 
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A stance against decriminalization 






THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Byron Rushing on 
Black History Month 


February is Black History Month. According to State 
Representative Byron Rushing, former director of the 
Museum of Afro American History, it was the 
brainchild of Carter G. Woodson, a Howard University 
dean who was one of this century’s leading figures in 
popularizing black history. Concerned that young black 
people weren't learning about their roots + that kind of 
stuff certainly wasn’t being published in mainstream 
educational texts in his day — Woodson came up with 
the idea of Negro History Week, which kicked off in 
1926. He chose the week in February during which both 
Abraham Lincoln (born on the 12th) and Frederick 
Douglass (the 14th) celebrated their birthdays. The 
weeklong happening has since expanded to a month. 

Black folks learned about their past, but, says 
Rushing, the history highlighting always had as its 
other purpose getting the story of black folks into the 
mainstream history books. Rushing says that is now 
finally happening, albeit slowly. 

“4 was at a high school in Newton a few weeks ago,” 
says Rushing, 47, “and a kid raised his hand and said, 
‘We have a picture of the 54th Regiment in our 
textbook.’ That black soldiers fought in the Civil War 
certainly wasn’t in my textbook. There were only two 
black people in my history book: Booker T. Washington 

gae ‘George Washington Carver. 

Wen J have aijong way togo. We have to tell the truth. 
ndamentaltruth about black folks in America is 
here as slaves and that they are here 

sans believed that because ofthe 


they had the right to kidnap people 
a und have them work for 
















































THE SIGUN- U P SHEET 


Volunteers sought by the Jewish Family Children’s Service to help newly arrived Soviet 
families improve their English-language skills. For information call Joanne Spector at 566-5716. 













The Good Samaritan Hospice, of the Archdiocese of Boston, is looking for volunteers to 
provide companionship and support for terminally ill patients and their families. Contact Ellen 


Casserly at 566-6242. 













Harbor Me, an organization providing assistance to battered women and their children, is offering 
training sessions for volunteers starting March 6. Call Peg Shaw at 884-8974. 






= Volunteer-orientation programs, conducted by the Central Area Red Cross, February 26, 10 
a.m. to noon, and February 27, 6:30 to 8:30 p.m., at 99 Brookline Avenue, Boston. Call Jo-Anne 
Mendes at 262-1234, extension 234, for reservations. 







— compiled by Lynne Mazadoorian 
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Schiewe: the CEC was born out of Progressives’ 
_ defeats in the ‘80s. 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


Coming together 
on the left? 


BY ROB FRENCH 


D orchester activist Nelson Merced had amassed 





years of experience organizing neighborhood 

associations and running La Alianza Hispana, a 
Hispanic community group, when he decided in 1988 to 
seek the state representative's seat vacated by Richard 


. Rouse. But when it came to electoral politics, Merced. 


was a virgin. His campaign staff knew plenty about 
neighborhood organizing but precious little about the 
nuts and bolts of a political campaign. “My campaign 
brought in a lot of people who were marginal to the 
political process, and the [political] expertise just wasn’t 
there,” Merced says. 

Enter the Commonwealth Electoral Coalition (CEC), 
then a fledgling association of 16 unions, minority 
organizations, and community groups dedicated to 
electing liberal legislators and municipal officials. 

The CEC took up Merced’s cause and supplied his 
campaign with experienced political operatives, 
technical and strategic advice, polling help, 
demographic analyses of the district, and up to 100 
volunteers. In the Democratic primary, the newcomer 
Merced won 45 percent of the vote in a six-way race, and 
on Election Day he walked off with 65 percent of the 
vote. “I feel [the CEC] had a great impact,” Merced says. 

That's the kind of success the CEC is hoping to 
duplicate in 1990. Formed in 1987 in reaction tp the 


conservative political gains of the 1980s, the coalition is 
looking to throw its considerable weight of 200,000 
members — drawn from coalition pa suchas 


the Massachusetts Teachers Association, the | 
Massachusetts Federation of Teactinme. Massac 
Citizen Action, Mass Choice, : 
International Union Locals wet ar = 






“a ceatacienapeniaaton whe took ats: 
paper,” says Cambridge State Mere Soro 
Vellucci, agenerally liberal Demacunadippeannidiiale, 
from the CEC in 1988 when redistricting forced a 
primary match against conservative incumbent 
Democrat Marie Howe. “A candidate <a 
This year, everyone is important.” 

Indeed, given the current anti-tax sentiment and 
discredited political status of much of the liberal 
establishment, this would seem like prime time for the 
emergence of a fresh, activist, victory-oriented 
progressive coalition. Modeled after the highly 
successful Legislative Electoral Action Program, in 
Connecticut, the CEC’s goals include monitoring 
legislators’ adherence to liberal values. once elected and 
building a farm system for progressive candidates from 
within its own ranks. 

“There really hasn’t been a cohesive vision of what 
we're working toward for years,” says Carin Schiewe, 
the political director at Massachusetts Citizen Action 
who’s now on loan to the CEC. “It’s become obvious to 
people that there is a void.” 

As Vellucci notes, on paper the CEC looks great. In 
addition to helping put Merced over the top, it’s credited 
with helping Chelsea attorney Tom Birmingham in hs 
1988 campaign to unseat conservative Democratic 








Revere State Senator Fran Doris and Middlesex County 
administrator John Buonomo in his 1989 bid for mayor of 
Somerville. (Both men, considered underdogs, lost by 
razor-thin margins.) 

But in practice, despite some early success, there may 
be less to the CEC than meets the eye. 

The group’s electoral track record is spotty; even fora 
relatively young organization, two out of six isn’t a great 
batting average. 

Existing rifts among coalition members and between 
the CEC and the powerful AFL-CIO could undermine 
the group’s effectiveness or even tear the CEC apart. 
Several candidates who have received help from the 
CEC say the help it provides comes from only a few 
major coalition members, not from the coalition as a 
whole. And in these troubled times when liberals are 
often on the defensive, some candidates who have been 
helped by the CEC in the past say they'd rather not be 
seen receiving aid this year from an organization so 
clearly aligned with traditional liberalism. 

” * » 

CEC members reap the usual benefits of coalition 
. -politics: strength in numbers and a division of labor. “I 
- don’t consider myself, my organization, powerful 
‘enough to put someone over the top,” says Rich Marlin, 
‘political and legislative director for the 10,000-member 
’ Service Employees International Union Local 509. “But 
.you_put eight or 10 groups together, and you can.” 

Through the CEC, smaller organizations such as the 
Coalition for the Homeless can obtain the valuable voter 
and donor lists held by groups like Mass Citizen Action. 
Coalition members skilled at playing the inside baseball 
of Beacon Hill, such as the teacher unions, team up with 

those able to mobilize large numbers of dedicated 
volunteers, like Mass Choice. And everyone shares 
information, keeping abreast of the hundreds of 
legislative and municipal races around the state. 

CEC picks its battles carefully, targeting only a 
handful of viable liberal Democrats who can get 40 
percent of the vote on their own but need a push to make 
it over the top. The.coalition provides little or no money, 
but offers part-time staff, polling, phone banks, strategic 
advice, and volunteers. - - 

Schiewe says the coalition won't decide which races to 
target this year until early May, just after the filing 
deadline for legislative races. But members are watching 
a number of races closely, and several candidates are 
said to be likely prospects, either because CEC endorsed 
them in the past or because they are members of CEC 
constituént groups. © 

For example, Birmingham is the early front-runner to 
replace Doris, who will not seek re-election. Sally 
Kerans, an activist in the successful 1986 fight against a 
referendum that would have placed new restrictions on 
abortion, is running for the House seat from Danvers 
being vacated by Republican Peter Torkildsen, who's 
running for lieutenant governor. Marc Draisen, - 
executive director of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Association, is making a bid for the seat being vacated 
by Brookline Representative Eleanor Myerson. Michael 
Festa, a Melrose attorney, is mulling a challenge to 
Assistant Senate Majority Leader John Brennan. Acton 
Democrat Pam Resor plans to try again for Republican 
John Loring’s House post. 

In Somerville, Pat Jalen, a founder of Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action, will try to replace 
departing Democratic Representative Joe Mackey, who's 
running for district attorney. Daniel Lam, director of the 
state office for refugees and immigrants, is considering a 
run for gubernatorial candidate Jack Flood’s Canton 
House seat. James Marzilli, executive director of 
Americans for Democratic Action and a member of the 
Democratic State Committee, is running to replace 
Representative Robert Havern, of Arlington, who is 
making a bid for the Senate. And in Brighton, Susan 
Tracy, a Flynn-administration employee and Kennedy 
School graduate, is expected to seek Representative 
William Galvin’s seat. 

CEC’s candidates might not always win, but in 
general those who have received the group’s help speak 
highly of the experience. 

“They are definitely not armchair liberals,” says 
Buonomo. “They produced volunteers. They did 
research on my opponent. They bought ads. They 
delivered on everything they said they would deliver, 
and that’s uncommon in politics.” 

After seeing the help the CEC gave Birmingham, 
Buonomo’s campaign manager, Ed Cook, lobbied to 
have CEC provide Buonomo’s first endorsement. After a 
thorough examination of Buonomo and his main 
opponent, Michael Capuano, the CEC jumped in with © 
-’ Buohomo and hit the ground running. The coalition 
delivered 10 volunteers to man the phone banks for four 
days, turned out 25 Election Day workers, provided lists 
of likely supporters, bought full-page advertisements in 
the local paper, dropped a flyer to 20,000 homes, and 
operated an excellent Election Day field campaign, says 
Cook. 

‘“ All of these people were good troopers,”’ he adds. 
“They weren't just off the street, so we could put them in 
significant positions.” 

~ Pam Thomure, chairwoman of Saundra Graham’s re- 
election campaign in 1988, says the coalition played a 
major role in organizing polling, phone banks, and 
Election Day-field operations. “The Commonwealth 
Coalition provided a lot of hidden work, access to 
information that was important, polling information, 
demographic information,” she says. 

But some CEC leaders and candidates who've dealt 
with the group say the coalition has a long way to go 
before it becomes a powerful political force, largely 
because members have yet to learn to act as a true 
coalition. 

Most of the assistance candidates have received has 
come from just a handful of the more powerful members 
See POLITICS, page 20 
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URBAN EYE 

Boston’s Bulletin Board this week works out on exercise machines 
wed like to see, takes a peek at Iron Curtain graphics, gets fired up 
about the Steaming Kettle, and more. 


OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 
Dog comes clean, and even enjoys it. 


CHEFS TELL by Mary H. Frakes 
Making Wine Sense out of wine talk. 
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Cat suits, catalogues, cosmetics, plus spring-break style. 
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What the president really wrote. 
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Guide and the Café de Paris. 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. if you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in ‘‘Next Weekend,” 
Polly Campbell advocates Controlled Bleeding. 


FILM 

Robin Dougherty talks to Sean Connery about The Hunt for Red 
October; Steve Vineberg welcomes the MFA‘s showings of films by 
Swedish master Jan Troell; Charles Taylor doesn’t stay for Men Don’t 
Leave, and he raises some questions about the films of Australia’s 
Jane Campion; and Gary Susman finds some magic in Time of the 
Gypsies. Plus, in ‘‘Trailers,’’ Nightbreed and Revenge. 


TELEVISION 
Robin Dougherty hails The Simpsons, from Matt (Life in Hell) 
Groening, as the best new sit-com on TV but says Grand isn't. 


THEATER 

Carolyn Clay is happy to collect A.R. Gurney’s Love Letters but thinks 
the American Repertory Theatre The Father could give anyone a 
complex; Sally Cragin checks out the latest one-woman performance 
of Judith Black; and Bill Marx goes to war with Tracers. 


MUSIC 

Tim Riley rocks Down Under with Midnight Oil and the Verlaines; in 
“Cellars by Starlight,‘’ Kris Fell visits with the arts doctor, Richard 
Norris; Jon Garelick reports on the climax of the Regattabar’s fifth- 
birthday party; Wes Eichenwald spends a season with Richard Hell; 
Jim Macnie listens to the fractured jazz of Tim Berne; and Polly 
Campbell finds substance in David Wilcox. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on 
Record,” Kevn Kinney/Peter Buck and the Silencers. 


31 HOT DOTS 47 OFF THE RECORD 
32 LISTINGS 38 FILM LISTINGS 
41 ART LISTINGS 49 FILM STRIPS 

45 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month‘s PLS: Henri Cartier-Bresson called it the '‘'decisive moment.’ For Edward Weston it 
was the ‘“'supreme instant.’’ For most of photography’s 150-year history, snapping the shutter 
was thought to freeze life in its tracks, capturing luminous truth on film. But for many 
contemporary photographers that frozen moment is just another illusion — for them the 
documentary and artistic sides of the medium have broken up over irreconcilable differences. 
Fred Turner probes four recent books for the sources of the debate, and takes an admiring look 
at the visionary odyssey of photographer Robert Frank. Plus, Bill Marx on roguish historical 
novels, Rachel Shteir on Nobel laureate Naguib Mahfouz, and an interview with Rhode Island 


writer Susan Dodd. 


COMING NEXT WEEK ees 


In Lifestyle: virtual reality. In Arts: Rebecca Nemser on Monet. 


Credits: Paul Robicheau (with News) and Bruce McBroom/Paramount (with Arts). 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. | 


WAY AND 
MEANS 


The recent Phoenix story on attempts 
by conservatives to defund left-wing, 
progressive social-action groups (News, 
February 2) may leave readers with the 
impression that traditional multi-service 
organizations like United Way have 
failed to expand their definition of social 
service to include a pro-active, advocacy 
role. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

A 1989 Beneficiary Study by the 
United Way of Massachusetts Bay was 
able to document that more than 576,000 
individuals benefitted from publishing 
and advocacy work by United Way- 
affiliated agencies in 1988. In fact, some 
United Way agencies have advocacy and 
community empowerment as their 
primary charter. 

Some examples: 

@ The Massachusetts Advocacy 
Center works to ensure the availability 
of legally mandated human services to 
Massachusetts children; United Way 
provided 20 percent of the center’s 1989 
budget funding. 

© Greater Boston Legal Services 
provides low-income people with legal 
help in civil matters when they can’t 
afford private counsel; the agency 
received a United Way allocation of 
$725,000 in 1989. 

®@ HOPE (Hispanic Office of Planning 
and Evaluation) carries out community 
research, management training, 
advocacy, and planning services for 
Hispanic agencies. 

Other examples of advocacy 
undertaken by United Way-affiliated 
agencies include coordinating a city- 
wide effort to lobby for funds in support 
of Boston Housing residents; filing a 
class-action suit on behalf of all special- 
needs students in Lynn; organizing a 
long-term-care coalition of consumers 
and advocates to work toward high- 
quality care for elders, disabled adults, 
and children. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Urban League, tagged by the Capital 
Research Center in the story as among 
the leftist “loony groups” targeted for 
defunding, received nearly $20,000 from 
the United Way of Massachusetts Bay in 
1989, challenging the article’s position 
that Boston corporations shun support 
for progressive organizations. 

Misleading, too, is the notion that 
United Way lists few women’s groups 
on its roster. Many affiliated agencies 


BRAD CAUCHON 


Dougmike Starntwin 


primarily serve women’s needs across a 
broad spectrum ranging from residential 
drug-and-alcohol-treatment programs at 
Women, Inc., to shelters for battered 
women at Harbor Me, DOVE, and Casa 
Myrna Vasquez and daycare services at 
United South End Settlements. In fact, 
an analysis of client demographics 
indicates 892,000 women were. helped 
by United Way agencies in the 
Massachusetts Bay area in 1988 out of a 
total population served of 1.7 million. 

United Way’s advocacy-and- 
empowerment role in the Mass Bay 
community is neither a new 
commitment nor a token response to 
outside pressures. Now in its third year, 
a $4.8 million, six-year United Way 
Housing Initiative has brought together 
local and national groups to give 
operating support to 10 Community 
Development Corporations working to 
revitalize distressed urban and rural 
areas. The program has become a 
national model in the housing area. 

A new, five-year Child Care Initiative 
has a funding goal of $6 million, which 
will be used to help existing child-care 
agencies access capital financing and 
improve training and professional- 
development opportunities for a current 
child-care workforce beleaguered by 
turnover and attrition. United Way of 
Massachusetts Bay has committed $3.5 
million as its share of this community- 
wide effort. 

All this is pretty solid evidence of 
United Way’s commitment to bringing 
about systemic change and empowering 
underserved segments of the community 
while continuing to support and expand 
the broad range of direct services its 200- 
plus agencies provide each day. 

Cecelia Grace Powers 
Vice-President for Communications 
United Way of Massachusetts Bay 
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In response to Rob French’s article, 
“Talking Politics: The Uncommitted 
Groundswell” (News, January 26), we 
feel it necessary to clarify his incorrect 
characterization of the development of 
an “uncommitted slate” in Boston’s 
Ward 19. 

It is correct to state that there was a 
series of early discussions regarding this © 
issue and that many people were 
interested in forming a totally 
uncommitted slate. However, in an 
effort to maintain a unified ward and 
involve people who have been very 
active in developing a healthy political 
climate, we have formed the Ward 19 
Economic & Social Justice Slate. This 
slate has been based on a commitment 
to a fair and progressive system of 
taxation, adequate funding of human 
services, jobs creation in Massachusetts, 
and a strong pro-choice position. 

While all of us share a commitment to 
the principles of the slate, it is not true 
that all of us are “uncommitted.” In fact, 
several members of our slate believe that 
the economic and social-justice agenda 
is best advanced by making an early and 
strong commitment to a candidate. 
These members believe that their 
candidate has embraced this agenda and 
has set forth a vision for the future of 
this state that calls for an activist 
approach to government to carry out 
this agenda. On our slate there are 
strong advocates for Evelyn Murphy 
and Frank Bellotti, as well as the 
uncommitted position. 

Robin Leeds 

Andrea Perrault 
John P. McDonough 
Ward 19 Economic & 
Social Justice Slate 


Jamaica Plain 
TWINGE 


What? Four drama reviews in a row 
(Arts, February 9)? The last was on that 
irksome double image the Starn Twins, 
but I began to wonder if I were really 
being treated to a quote session from the 
Beckett archives — perhaps from the 
Unnameable (Unmentionable?). 

“Art,” said Mike. “Is,” said Doug. “Art 
is,” said Mike. “Art is life,” said Doug. 
“Sad but true,” said Mike. “But true,” 
said Doug. “That's life,” said Mike. 
“That's art,” they said in unison. Sad. 

Why, with all the work happening 
around town by visual artists who can 
also conjure up complete sentences, 
should an entire page be devoted to this 
kind of psycho-babble? Such a prospect 
is far more frightening than hearing 
Dougmike Starntwin let on about his 
fear of “accidental stuff” or his desire to 
“crank up the tension.” 

C’mon, guys, get with it. With it. Get 
it? 

A. Moritz 
Watertown 
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Take one of two Monet xpress Bu 


| Take the Blue Line to 


Government Center and 
change to the Green Line. 


Take the Green Line (E) Heath Street 
to the Museum stop. We'll be increasing 
Green Line (E) service on weekends. 


The T’s lines mark the easiest and most convenient path to 
the Museum of Fine Arts’ spectacular show, “Monet in the 90s: 
The Series Paintings.” 

Above are some beautiful ways to see Monet and avoid 
ugly traffic and parking problems. 

For more information, please call T Customer Service 
at 722-3200. | 


The GP): Boston’s Monet Express. 
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PHOTOS BY ERIC RASMUSSEN 


e is small and shy and speaks 
in a tiny whisper. The long 
face of 15-year-old Hai Tran, 
who is out of Vietnam and 
Dorchester, is the front man 
for a world of worry. His 
teachers at Boston’s Madison 
Park/Humphrey Center High School 
Roland Hayes Division of Music could 
spot his sadness thousands of miles 
away 
Hai's first weeks at the Hayes were 
rough. He used to return home each day, 
go to his room, and cry. His older brother 
Quang Chi Tran, 25, who became the 
family’s father figure after his dad was 
seriously injured in a car accident in 
Louisiana, says Hai was listening to his 
hangout friends, who were telling him 
that the songbook was not the best path 
to college. Hai was also thinking too hard 


Hai Tran: seeking not power and profit but to entertain and delight 


about the past. 

In Vietnam the Communists put his 
father in a re-education camp. They took 
his wealth and the family became 
prisoners of poverty. Hai was one of 12 
children. Hai and a sister escaped by boat 
to Malaysia and then, a year and a half 
ago, to America. The rest of his family 
made its way here in groups and pairs. 
One sister was abducted by Thai pirates 
as she fled toward freedom. 

Quang Tran wanted Hai to go to the 
Hayes — a citywide music magnet — 
because he believes his brother has 
artistic ability. In Vietnam he used to 
draw great pictures of Jesus Christ. 
Quang also felt music would help fade 
the memories. 

As time passed, Hayes director Robert 
Winfrey would peek in on Hai during 
guitar class and notice a smile sneaking 


up on his face. Six months into his first 
year, his guitar teacher, Steve Tassone, 
calls Hai the best guitarist in all his 
beginner classes. On the academic side, 
too, Hai has excelled, in many subjects 
including US history and biology and 
algebra. 

Hai wants to be a mathematician who 
also plays music. He plans to strum his 
Yamaha guitar not for power and profit 
but to entertain and delight his family, 
which still struggles with scarcity and 
sadness. 

“1 am very proud of him,” Quang Tran 
says of his brother, for whom he bought 
a keyboard and classical guitar. “I want 
him to be happy in life.” 

* * *” 

Of course, critics say, under the 
audition-for-entry requirement 
originally sketched out in the Boston 


School Department's grand plan to 
launch, in September 1990, a hot-shot 
High School for the Arts at Madison Park 
specializing in.music, theater, dance, and 
the visual arts, many novices like Hai 
would find themselves facing beginner's 
bad luck, most likely flunking such a 
tryout, if they even showed up for one. 
The philosophical dance that’s been 
going on over entry criteria — 
competitive audition or lottery (as is 
done at the Hayes) — has been just part 
of the critical cacophony that has greeted 
the concept of the School for the Arts. 
Questions of whether teachers and 
parents have been excluded from the 
planning process by Laval Wilson and a 
cabal from the arts community, along 
with bottom-line doubts that the school 
department can support a million-dollar 
production in these tightwad times, have 
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combined with the concern over 
admission standards to form a tinny 
chorus of pans and protests that threatén 
to cancel the Schoo! for the Arts before it 
even debuts. 

At its February 43 meeting, the Boston 
School Committee was set to give the 
School for the Arts its thumbs up or 
thumbs down. Amid queries from 
members regarding passage into the 
program, the planning process, and price 
tag, Laval Wilson temporarily withdrew 
the proposal, saying he needed more 
time to rework the budget numbers. 
(Later that evening, the majority of the 
school committee voted to negotiate a 
buyout of Wilson’s contract.) The school 
committee is expected to pick up the 
debate on the future of the School for the 
Arts at its February 27 meeting. 
Meanwhile, the superintendent and his 
minions have headed back to the 
drawing board. In the process of 
choreographing Boston’s bold new 
School for the Arts, Wilson & Company 
have had to do more backpeddling than 
Michael Jackson on a moonwalk. 

* ‘* * 

For 19 years, art educators and 
members of the arts community in 
Boston have been musing about opening 
here in the Hub a first-class School for 
the Arts, 4 la New York City’s Fame 
school, an amalgam of the High School 
of Music and Art and the School of 
Performing Arts (together renamed the 
Fiorello H. La Guardia High School of 
the Arts), which has strutted its stuff 
down in the Baked Apple for 53 years. 
The dream inched closer to reality over 
the past three years, during negotiations 
between Wilson and the city of Boston’s 
commissioner for the arts and 
humanities, Bruce Rossley, a major 
advocate for the School for the Arts. 
These leaders envisioned a school- 
department/arts-community 
collaborative that would help serve as a 
breeding ground for budding 
Beethovens, Baryshnikovs, Bernhardts, 
Botticellis, and Bon Jovis. A non-profit 
board, including members of the arts 
community, would raise funds to 
purchase equipment and props, and the 


Koury says Boston’s talented kids are 
getting a raw deal. “Arts are for 
everyone, I completely and utterly agree. 
I think we should have all of the arts in 
every school, and if we did, we'd be 
talking about a very different situation 
here. . . . Let’s talk about the kid who’s 
fantastically talented in dance but whose 
parents can’t afford to send him or her to 
dance lessons and applies to this school 
and can’t get in. We're talking about 
someone with the talent of a Gregory 
Hines or a Baryshnikov who can’t get in 
because there’s a kid who wants to take _ 
guitar lessons twice a week taking their 
place.” 

Elitist hooey, critics respond. The 
perpetuation of a two-class school 
system in Boston. In a January 30 letter to 
Laval Wilson, school-committee member 
Juanita Wade wrote, “I have never been 
nor will I ever be comfortable with the 
two-tier educational system we operate 
in Boston. Latin School, Latin Academy, 
Technical High, and the Advanced Work 
Class program represent 
elitist/segregationist programs which do 
nothing to benefit the majority of BPS 


Winfrey: “Art exists for all human beings.” 


school,” says Robert Winfrey, head of the 
Hayes. “The minute you begin to say 
‘audition’ you impose certain conditions. 
You shut out more than you let in. What 
would you do with the beginning-level 
kid who’s never held an instrument or 
gone through any organized pattern of 
movement or painted a picture but still 
has an interest in the arts? That person's 
not likely to appear at an audition 
because there’s nothing for them to 
audition for.” Winfrey says 95 percent of 
the students come to the Hayes as 
beginners; some have gone on to study 
and perform at the Berklee College of 
‘Music and Boston University, and some 
have cashed in on careers with the 
Platters and New Edition. 

“I believe art exists for all human 
beings, it has human values,” Winfrey 
says. “It makes us better by being 
available to us. Some people are involved 
as creators, some are performers, some 
are consumers. I am not one who 
segments the arts and says it’s for a 
certain class of people. A person may 
never achieve a certain kind of 
refinement or technique or skills. But if it 





At Miami's New World School for the 
Arts, 470 high-school students, grades 10 
through 12 (the program also has a 
college component), are chosen through 
an audition/portfolio review process. But 
according to the school’s director of 
public affairs, Holly Englander, the area 
has a strong network of arts-magnet 
middle schools that feed into the New 
World School, thus offering large 
numbers of students the ability to 
compete. 

In LA there are two high schools that 
stress performing arts, one in Hollywood 
and one in Van Nuys. Throughout the 
district, there are also four elementary 
and four junior-high schools that are arts 
magnets established to prepare students 
for the arts high schools. For the past five 
years, Van Nuys has operated on a 
lottery system, with kids getting priority 
entry points if, among other things, 
they’ve attended a junior-high arts 
magnet. Joan Martin, coordinator of both 
the math-science and performing-arts 
magnets at Van Nuys High School, says 
that starting next year the program will 
have an entry-interview requirement, 
though she feels the old lottery system 
has worked just fine. “We're in the 
business of teaching kids,” she says. 
“We're not a farm system for Broadway.” 

New York historically has had strong 
arts programs in the lower grades, 
according to Shelley Marcus Cohen, a 
leading anti-auditionist who teaches 
strings and electric bass at the Roland 
Hayes Division of Music at Madison Park 
and is a graduate of New York’s High 
School of Music and Art. 

Boston is different, critics say. As the 
result of Proposition 21/2 and more recent 
gutting, arts education is not accessible to 
all. (How spotty could not be determined 
since the positions of fine-arts 
coordinator and music coordinator for 
the system were recently eliminated.) 
‘We don’t have such a feeder system,” 
says Cohen. 

Cohen believes not only that the 
audition process is discriminatory but 
that its basic premise — that it can be 
used to spot talent — is flawed. Just as 
kids can study to get a good grade ona 


ARTS FOR WHOSE SAKE? 


Grading Boston's proposed new magnet school 


by Ric Kahn 


school department would pay for 
personnel. Rossley says he wanted to tie 
the new school into his top-agenda item, 
the Midtown Cultural District, so 
students could use the studio spaces 
destined for the district as off-site 
training facilities. 

As part of its new magnet-high-school 
scheme, the school department 
announced this fall that Madison Park 
High would house the new School for 
the Arts. Small, only 250 seats. Entry by 
audition only. 

The school-department position, co- 
written by Elaine Koury, who was hired 
in December to coordinate the School for 
the Arts, reads: “’Auditions are the fairest 
way to ensure that students who most 
. need this program are assigned to the 
school. If one thousand students apply 
and only two hundred and fifty seats are 
available, it is only. fair that those seats go 
to the students who can make best use of 
them, Auditions interject a human 
element into the process. Otherwise, the 
student selection is left to computers. . . . 
An important reality of work in the arts is 
that one must be willing to place their 
work on public display: Auditions and 
portfolio review are a standard in the 
industry. These auditions become an 
introduction to the field. 

“The issue of excellence is one which 
schools must continue to face if we are to 
keep up in the world economy. A child 
whose goal is to be an artist must get 
foundation in order to compete. This 
requires a challenging program of both 
academics and the arts.” 

Rossley seconds the motion: “A lottery 
is fine if you have all the seats in the 
world to accommodate people. Our fear 
was that some kids would view this as a 
gut course, while the kids who are really 
committed don't get a chance to get in 
because there’s only 250 seats.” 





Cohen: the audition process is not only discriminatory but flawed. 


[Boston Public Schools] students. Many 
students who don’t meet the mark to be 
aceepted into schools/programs are 
systematically devalued throughout the 
BPS system. . . . The Performing and 
Visual Arts School proposal only adds to 
this problem. Using ‘subjective’ criterion 
such as an audition to separate out the 
un-motivated, un-talented, unwanted 
undesirables is unacceptable. Many of 
these ‘labeled’ students in arts programs 


across the country became motivated and _ 


developed skills based on their being 
able to participate in such programs. If 
we ‘weed’ those young people out we 
only serve to limit their options for 
success. Our responsibility is to develop 
programs which include not exclude.” 
"Lar. of the professional opinion that 
Boston doesn't need another exari 


brings good to that individual, what's 
wrong with that?” 

In response to questions about equity 
from school-committee member Kitty 
Bowman, head of the High School 
Student Assignment Subcommittee, the 
school department noted in writing: 
“Over one hundred school systems 
nationwide (including Los Angeles, 
Washington, Dallas, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Baltimore, Miami, Milwaukee, 
New Haven, and New York) have 
recognized that schools for the arts are 
needed to meet the special needs of 
talented students, This is based on the 
principle that being fair is not the same as 
treating all children the same.” 

Anti-auditionists say comparing 
Boston’s needs with those of other cities 
is like comparing Metallica with Mozart. 


standardized test, she says, so too can 
they learn certain moves that will help 
them pass an audition. Moreover, critics 
say, the question of who “most needs 
this program” is open to debate: who's to 
say that a junior Fred Astaire would 
benefit more from such training than a 
kid who quits stealing cars so he can 
master “Stairway to Heaven’? 

Facing crunchtime, Wilson, sources 
say, made it clear to his people that he 
didn’t want the issue of auditions 
slowing down plans for his School for 
the Arts. An apparent compromise was 
reached: both Rossley and Winfrey had 
independently come up with the idea of 
replacing auditions with an entry 
interview to gauge a kid’s interest in the 
new arts program. The school 
department signed on. 

But then Winfrey backed off, saying 
even an entry interview would be 
exclusionary and bogus — for example, a 
kid whose best wind instrument was his 
mouth could conceivably talk his way in. 
Meanwhile, Kitty Bowman’s 
subcommittee took the position of no 
audition, no selection interview. “The 
mission of Wilson and the arts 
community is to give the most talented 
and the most motivated students an 
opportunity to prepare for a career in the 
arts,” Bowman says. “The school 
committee’s mission is to prepare 
students interested in the arts but also to 
have students learn skills and develop 
self-confidence that will be transferable 
in life.” 

Although sources indicate that the 
audition issue is now dead, the final 
school-department position on the 
admission process (lottery or entry 
interview) is still in flux since the 
department had to regroup after the 
momentous February 13 school- 

See ARTS, page 15 
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Special Guest Voodoo Dolls 


& Friday, 
monheas © CITI Club Doors 6:30 PM, 
Show 7:30 PM 
$13.50advance $14.50day of show 18 plus 


SPECIAL GUEST: 

NINE INCH NAILS 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
CHI CLUB MUST BE 21 
DOORS 6:30, SHOW 7:39 
$16.50 ADVANCE, 

$17.50 DAY OF SHOW 


March 18 « CITI Club 
Doors 6:30 « ow enney Oe 18+ 


$15.50 advance 
$16.50 day of show 
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ULTRA VIVID SCENE 
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April 10 ¢ CIT Club 
Bi pao 


Must be 21 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE BOX OFACE, ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS, OR 


MURPHY 


TICKET INFORMATION: 


DS Sazzy Jeti & The Fresh Prince March 20 at Citi has been cancelled. 
Refund at point of purchase. 


Tickets available at the Wang Center 
and Orpheum Theatre Box Offices, all 
Ticketmaster locations or charge by 
calling 931-2000. The Wang Center 
information line 1-800-426-5378 Ac- 
cess code: WANG 


E Gucat White BLUES N’ BOOGIE TOUR 


GREAT WHITE 


ORPHEU M THEATRE 
$18.50 (+.50 RESTORATION FEE) 


TICKETS AVILABLE AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE 
BOX OFFICE, OUT-OF-TOWN TICKETS IN HARVARD 
SQUARE, AND ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS. 


Presented By Concerts 





CHARGE BY CALLING (617) 931-2000. TICKETS AVAILABLE AT CIT) THE NIGHT OF THE SHOW ONLY 
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Walsh: accused of playing both sides of a deal 





Turn of frays 


Cambridge City 


Councilor 


William Walsh’s court battles 





by Sean Flynn 


nnie Comeau says she owns a 
A house. 

There was a time when she 
could prove it, too. Back in the fall of 
1981, she had a deed to 61 Jackson Street, 
a brown triple-decker in north Cam- 
bridge she’d bought in August of that 
year from her good friends and former 
landlords, the Comerfords. 

But because of a series of transactions 
in early 1982, allegedly part of a scheme 
to keep the property off the city’s rent- 
control rolls, Annie Comeau’s name 
hasn’t been on that deed for years. And 
for the past two years, Annie and her 
husband, Paul Comeau, and Edward and 
Eleanor Comerford have been embroiled 
in a bitter fight over who owns 61 
Jackson Street, a legal braw] that has left 
two couples who used to go to church 
socials together accusing each other of 
deceit and harassment. 

Six months after she bought the 
property, the 72-year-old Comeau claims 
in a case pending against the Comerfords 
in Massachusetts Land Court, she was 
tricked into deeding the building back 
over to the Comerfords, duped into 
giving up the title when she was asked to 
sign some papers for “tax purposes.” 

It was Cambridge City Councilor 
William H. Walsh who told her to sign 
those papers, Comeau maintains. 

And now she wants to sue him, too. 

Comeau’s lawyer, Andrew M. Fischer, 
filed papers in- court on February 13 
seeking to change the complaint against 
the Comerfords to include Walsh, his law 
firm, Ferraro & Walsh, and two other 
attorneys as defendants in the case. And 
if the court decides to accept the new 
complaint (a hearing on that matter is 
scheduled for February 26), Walsh and 
his associates- will be forced to defend 
themselves against allegations that they 
defrauded Annie Comeau and may have 
represented both the Comerfords and 
Comeau in the transactions. The latter 
charge, if proved, could represent a 
violation of ethical standards. On top of 
that, the complaint accuses Walsh of 
designing an “unlawful scheme” to help 
the Comerfords scam the Cambridge 
Rent Control Board. Walsh has con- 
sistently denied any wrongdoing in the 
case, saying the charges are “just fantasy 
land.” 


In a city sharply divided over rent 
control, Walsh — a city councilor since 
1986 who won re-election last November 
— is a sort of multi-purpose trooper for 
the forces opposed to municipally re- 
gulated rents. On the nine-member 
council, which currently favors the sys- 
tem by a 6-3 margin, he has long been the 
most vociferous critic of rent control, a 
legislative spokesman for the landlords 
who hate it. And his law firm is generally 
considered the outfit to handle property 
owners’ cases before the rent board. 
Sources estimate that Ferraro & Walsh is 
involved in up to half the cases litigated 
there, a figure Walsh doesn’t dispute. 

But his critics insist Walsh is also a man 
who consistently taunts propriety. An 
influential real-estate developer in his 
own right, he has spun a web of business 
dealings that connect him to at least half 
a dozen city and Middlesex County 
employees, the Phoenix reported last 
summer. And he has been tied — usually 
tangentially — to several shady deals 
involving rent-control properties. (See 
“Little Big Man” in the August 11, 1989, 
Phoenix). 

The Comeau case isn’t the first in 
which opposing attorneys have accused 
Walsh of playing both sides of a deal. 

Take, for example, the case of Berke v. 
Ferraro & Walsh, et al., currently pending 
in Worcester Superior Court. In that case, 
concerning a complex condominium in- 
vestment project, a woman named Flor- 
ence Berke is suing Walsh and seven 
others for allegedly defrauding her to the 
tune of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“Basically,” says her attorney, Phillip 
Giordano, “they [Walsh and his cohorts] 
took people’s money without telling 
them what they were doing with it.” And 
though the 47-page complaint doesn’t 
specifically charge Walsh with represent- 
ing opposing sides in the project, “Mr 
Walsh was part of the seller, was acting 
as attorney for the seller... and in terms 
of my client, was purporting to represent 
her interests,” says Giordano. 

According to Berke’s complaint, she 
relied on information supplied by Walsh 
and his associates when she made the 
decision to.invest in a Shrewsbury condo 
project — information, she claims in her 
complaint, that was grossly incomplete 
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and misleading. As a result, she says, she 
took a bath on the deal, and she is now 
suing for violations, of security, trust, and 
condominium laws, the Uniform Part- 
nership Act, and the Consumer Protec- 
tion Act; fraud; intentional and negligent 
misrepresentation; and breach of 
fiduciary duty. 

All the defendants have filed papers in 
court denying thé charges. Walsh, in a 
recent Phoenix interview, said Berke’s 
case is without merit. But it is strikingly 
similar to a Middlesex Superior Court 
case, filed last fall by Dennis Sheehan 
and Henry Festa, two disgruntled in- 
vestors in a Natick condo project. That 
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Who owns 61 Jackson Street? 


case, naming Walsh and six others as 
defendants, was dismissed earlier this 
month, but only after Walsh found 
someone to buy out the plaintiffs’ 
interest in the project. 

According to Walsh, those cases are 
just the result of nervous investors 
bailing out of a deal. “What happens,” he 
says, “is when you have a bad real-estate 
market, everybody in the world wants to 
sell their property.” 

That rationale offends Andrew C. 
Schultz, the attorney for Sheehan and 
Festa. “My clients were defrauded bad- 
ly,” he says. “My guys were lied to, just 
out-and-out lied to.” 

Schultz says he filed suit only after 
months of negotiation with Walsh got 
him nowhere; and the suit, filed in 
November, was dropped only after 
Sheehan and Festa got their entire 
investment back. As to which side Walsh 
was representing in that deal, Schultz 
says, “he got paid by everybody.” 

Walsh is unfazed by the allegations. 
“When you're in public office,” he says, 
“you're a sitting duck for lawsuits.” 
Indeed, he deflects most accusations of 
impropriety as “political mudslinging,” a 
charge he repeated when Comeau’s 
allegations first surfaced, during last 
summer's city-council campaign season. 

Counters Fischer: “He [Walsh] said it 
was all politics, and it would go away 
after the election. There’s not an election 
now. He still has to account for his 
behavior, and that doesn’t go away after 
the election.” 

* * * 

On August 6, 1981, the Cambridge 
Rent Control Board sent Edward Com- 
erford a letter saying it had “reason to 
believe” that the building he owned at 61 
Jackson Street should be under rent 
control, presumably because the Com- 
erfords had moved out of the property 
years before. (Under city rent rules, 
three-unit buildings are exempt from 
rent control only if they are occupied by 
the owner.) He was given 10 days either 
to dispute the letter’s assertion or register 
the building with the board. 

A few days later, Annie Comeau, told 
the Phoenix last summer, Comerford told 
her he needed a “big favor.” According 
to an affidavit, Comeau swears she was 
told that if Comerford couldn’t sell the 
house, he would have to burn it down. 
(Comerford, a Cambridge firefighter, 
vehemently denies ever making that 
statement.) With that in mind, she says, 
she agreed to “put my name to” the 
property. 

On August 21, 1981, Comeau went to 
the law offices of Ferraro & Walsh, who 
had been hired by Comerford, where she 
signed the following documents: a deed 
stating she’d bought the property for 
$110,000; a mortgage from the Com- 

See WALSH, page 18 
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THROWING MUSES 

Thurs., March 1 + 8 p.m 
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Heavy Metal with 
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war KID CRASH 
Fri., March 2+ 8 p.m. + 18+ 


OVERDRIVE 
RENEGADE 
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TRAZOM 
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Former Rolling Stones 


Guitarist 
MICK TAYLOR 
The Nor'Easters 
Fri., March 9 « 8 
Benefit for Pro-Choice 
SONIC YOUTH 
with CHRISTMAS 


WORLD OF POOH 
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URBAN BLIGHT 
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open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston « 254-2052 


FLYING IN A BLUE DREAM TOUR 1990 
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Special Guest: Kris McKay 


Saturday, April 28 
Sunday, April 29 - 7:30 PM 
Orpheum Theatre « $18.50 (..50 restoration fee) 


Tickets available at the Orpheum Theatre 
Box Office, Out-of-Town Tickets in Harvard = 
Square, and all Ticketmaster locations. 
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Kennedy-Bachrach: a turning point 


Moot points | 





BRAD CAUCHON 


The mini-debate and Massachusetts politics 





by Jon Keller 


You called me a lizard. 
— Ray Flynn to David Finnegan, 
1983 


You just broke your no-tax 
pledge. 
— John Kerry to Ray Shamie, 
1984 
I have to have rocks in my 
head. 
— Joe DeNucci to William Rob- 
inson, 1986 
If Frank Bellotti is an outsider, 
then I’m Barbara Bush. 
— Evelyn Murphy to Frank 
Bellotti, 1990 


hank God for TV mini- 
debates. 

Without the moments of 
spontaneous revelation such en- 
counters occasionally provide, 
contemporary Massachusetts po- 
litical campaigns would amount 
to little more than a forced march 
to Election Day, punctuated only 
by the predictable call-and-re- 
sponse of competing campaign 
strategists. But lay a few land 
mines just beneath the surface of 
the parade ground in the form of 
live, head-to-head confrontations 
during the evening TV news 


. between two candidates with few 


rules and no holds barred, and 
every once in awhile ... ka- 
BLAM! 

Hey, look — it’s raining politi- 
cian! 

“Mini-debates are interesting 
because the candidates are the 
reality,” says veteran mini-de- 
bate moderator Andy Hiller, of 
WBZ-TV, where the format origi- 
nated eight years ago. “Every- 
thing else is kind of the apparatus 
of the campaign, and the ap- 
paratus has a way of over- 
powering the candidates.” 

Adds Howie Carr, of the Bos- 
ton Herald, who's hosted mini- 
debates at WNEV-TV and WLVI- 
TV: “The attraction of a mini- 
debate is the attraction of a stock- 
car race. Everybody’s waiting for 
a crack-up.” 

Sometimes they get it, some- 
times they don’t, and sometimes 
the damage doesn’t show up 
until later. 

The latter may be the case with 
the February 5 mini-debate be- 
tween Democratic gubernatorial 
candidates Evelyn Murphy and 
Frank Bellotti on Channel 4. 
Although Murphy scored with 
her Barbara Bush line and her 
description of Bellotti’s “old- 
school ties of money, supporters, 
and friends,” she spent most of 
the 11-minute debate on the 
defensive against a withering 
assault by Bellotti on her record 
as lieutenant governor and hard- 
line pro-choice position. 

If you were just tracking 
punches, it seemed like a TKO for 
Bellotti. But .among  Bellotti- 
watchers who've wondered if he 
can avoid crossing the thin line 
between appearing tough and 
seeming menacing, his mini-de- 


bate performance aroused fresh 
doubt. 

“Bellotti went too far with 
Murphy,” says political pollster 
and analyst Gerry Chervinsky, 
who as a producer at WBZ-TV in 
1982 created the mini-debate for- 
mat along with then news direc- 
tor Jeff Rosser. (Their first effort 
was a match-up between con- 
gressional incumbents Barney 
Frank and Margaret Heckler, 
forced into a runoff because of 
redistricting.) “He had the lines 
he wanted to get out and she was 
on the defensive, but he kind of 
felt his oats. it was too strident.” 

And that emphasis on tone 
over content is typical of the way 
mini-debates are often received. 
“The mini-debates have nothing 
to do with what you say or 
think,” says former Boston may- 
oral candidate David Finnegan, a 
participant in one of the most 
legendary mini-debates. “What 
comes out in people’s minds is a 
visceral reaction — did I like 
what I saw?” 

Historically, the mini-debate 
that produces a pivotal moment 
in a campaign is the exception 
rather than the rule. And though 
so far the 1990 campaign has seen 
two mini-debates in addition to 
Bellotti-Murphy — both involv- 
ing Republican gubernatorial 
candidate William Weld — none 
of them has resembled a turning 
point. 

Last October’s confrontation 
between Weld and Murphy on 
Channel 4 lacked fireworks but 
did yield some interesting fudg- 
ing. Asked for his position on a 
then pending bill to ban the sale 
of assault weapons, Weld termed 
the measure “narrowly drawn — 
it reaches legitimate firearms.” 


Rather than explain how a bill. 


can be simultaneously too nar- 
row and too broad, Weld quickly 
changed the subject to man- 
datory prison sentence. 

And Murphy — in an exchange 
that presaged her current prob- 
lems extricating her candidacy 
from the death grip of Governor 
Michael Dukakis’s unpopularity 


-— had trouble explaining why 


she didn’t sound the alarm 
publicly during 1988 when she 
realized the severity of the state’s 
fiscal troubles: “I guess because 
I'm going to go to the football 
game this weekend and watch 
Doug Flutie and cheer him on 
from the end zone, I’m part of a 
team and can go into that huddle 
and let the quarterback call, make 
the calls, I'll follow the assign- 
ment.” Huh? 

Perhaps because the campaign 
is still at such an early stage, the 
head-to-head encounters so far in 
this election cycle don’t even 
come close to making the mini- 
debate Hall of Fame. That’s an 
honor reserved for televised mo- 


ments in which a_ politically 


significant truth is exposed. 
“It may not be so much in 


Murphy-Bellotti: a maladroit mugging by the former AG 


terms of substance, but a moment 
for a display of style, tempera- 
ment, or quickness,” says former 
state senator George Bachrach. “I 
think the public uses mini-de- 
bates not so much for the content 
but for looking into the can- 
didate’s eyes and seeing if they 
trust them, seeing the level of 
sincerity, the level of force, the 
level of passion.” 

Bachrach ought to know. Trail- 
ing in the final weeks of his 1986 
Democratic primary battle with 
Joe Kennedy for the Eighth Dis- 
trict congressional - seat, 
Bachrach’s last gasp came in a 
Channel 7 mini-debate with Ken- 
nedy. Isn’t it true, charged 











Bachrach, that Kennedy’s 
Citizens Energy Corporation had 
received funds from a Libyan- 
controlled bank? 

All during the campaign it had 
been an article of faith among 
Kennedy’s opponents that if they 
could just goad Joe into an 
outburst of his famous temper, 
the public would see him for the 
immature poseur he really was. 
As Bachrach lobbed his grenade, 
Kennedy tensed and leaned for- 
ward. Bachrach’s charge was “an 
outrage,” said Kennedy, seeing as 
how it was Libya that offered 
asylum to Sirhan Sirhan “after he 
killed my father.” 

Double ka-BLAM! “The visual 











image was of him being pushed 
hard, maybe too hard, and still 
being in control,” recalls Bach- 
rach. “He achieved stylistically 
what was an important point for 
him. It was a show-stopper.” 

Conventional wisdom in the 
television age is that the politi- 
cian who shows passion takes a 
risk. But that’s not supported by 
the track record of local mini- 
debates, where the candidate 
who’s most passionate — in 
defense of himself, in support of 
a position or in attacking his 
opponent — usually wins. 

A classic example was the 1983 
mini-debate between Boston 
mayoral front-runner Finnegan 
and fast-closing challenger Ray 
Flynn, staged on City Hall Plaza 
in the waning days of the primary 
campaign. 

After hearing a radio com- 
mercial on the afternoon of the 
debate in which Finnegan called 
Flynn “a chameleon” for having 
distributed different campaign 
literature in black and white 
neighborhoods, Chervinsky ar- 
ranged for the ad to be played to 
both men during the live debate. 

The spot visibly enraged 
Flynn, who pointed accusingly at 
Finnegan and said, “You called 
me a lizard.” Working up a head 
of righteous steam, Flynn con- 
cluded his anti-Finnegan tirade 
by gesturing behind them toward 
Boston City Hall and saying, 
“This building’s not. yours, 
David. This building’s not for 
sale.” 

Flynn’s remarks meshed per- 
fectly with a mounting percep- 
tion of Finnegan as a big-spend- 
ing smooth talker along the lines 
of the unpopular outgoing in- 
cumbent, Kevin White. But it was 
his tone that, in retrospect, turned 
the mini-debate into a_break- 
through moment. 

It wasn’t necessarily seen that 
way at the time. Finnegan aides 
were quoted in the next day’s 
newspapers congratulating Fin- 
negan on having assured his 
nomination. The aides “believed 
that Flynn had lost control, and 
somehow losing control was 
absolutely wrong,” says Hiller. 
“As it turned out, taking a 
position, challenging, making a 
statement, was good.” For Cher- 
vinsky, the Flynn-Finnegan en- 
counter “was the first time I as an 
observer really believed Flynn. 
meant it about trying to bring the 
city together. The way he talked 
about it — with such passion.” 

Ironically, the dramatic setting 
for this seminal moment was an 
accident. According to Chervin- 
sky, the mini-debate was sup- 
posed to have occurred a few 
days earlier with the candidates 
at separate locations, but equip- 
ment on location with Finnegan 
in Hyde Park malfunctioned, so 
the debate was rescheduled for 
City Hall Plaza. 

But then, atmospherics have a 
lot to do with the mystique of the 
mini-debate. From the moment a 
television station invites two con- 
tenders to square off, the compet- 
ing campaigns often bicker over 
details including whether or not 
the candidates will meet in the 
studio or where their remote 

See DEBATE, page 18 
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Non-news is good news 





by Steven Stark 


Trump: bigger than Gorbachev 





THE ADMINISTRATION 
Grade for the month: B 
Grade for the term: B 


On the world stage, we are witnessing the 
most momentous events of the past 40 years — 
the beginnings of the downfall of apartheid in 
South Africa, the reunification of Germany, and 
the break-up of both the Iron Curtain and the 
Soviet Union itself. Yet on television the news is 
dominated by Buster Douglas, not Nelson 
Mandela; Donald Trump, not Mikhail 
Gorbachev; a baseball strike, not an Eastern bloc 
workers’ strike. In this surreal atmosphere, 
George Bush continues to glide. 

The public’s lack of interest in events abroad is 
hardly surprising. Even before George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address warning against the 
dangers of foreign entanglements, this country 
has tended toward isolationism and self-absorp- 
tion; we are, after all, the country that refused to 
join the League of Nations and that stood on the 
sidelines all during the 1930s as Hitler overran 
Europe. Short of a war involving American lives, 
voters here don’t follow international news, even 
a ballyhooed drug summit starring our own 
president. 

Thus, with the world largely at peace and the 
economy still on an even keel, Americans are 
content to concern themselves with an agenda 
dictated not by Washington or even Moscow but 
by USA Today. In a self-satisfied and atomized 
electorate, lifestyle and personality issues, as 
well as crime, usually become the major news, as 
they did, for example, during the 1920s. Sports 
and entertainment gossip hits page one. Since 
there is so little domestic news to attract readers, 
those publications that freely invent stories (the 
tabloids) flourish and set the agenda. Big issues 
are ignored in favor of the trivial. Rather than 
focusing on the current revisions to the Clean Air 
Act, for example, the tabloids and talk shows 
cover the Perrier recall. Instead of the collapse of 
Drexel, Burnham, we get the Trump divorce. 
With even abortion fading as an issue that 
divides Americans and thus makes headlines, 
the networks -highlight the controversy sur- 
rounding fur coats as a way to talk about the 
same topic (the right to choose versus the right to 
life). 

Magnifying these trends are the media and 
computer revolutions, which are democratizing 
cultures around the globe. The world today is 
witnessing a slow collapse of hierarchies and a 
decline of Establishments. The Kremlin and 
Johannesburg, CBS and Pravda, Fleet Street and 
Wall Street all have less power and influence 
than they once did. So, in fact, does Washington. 
We are living in an era of unprecedented change, 
one in which Bush has successfully defined 
himself and the country as symbols of stability. 
That's an important and underrated accomplish- 
ment in a nostalgia-driven nation that devoutly 
longs for a less dizzying pace of change. It's 
something Reagan — a cowboy, not a sheriff — 
never achieved. Sure, it’s true that save for a few 
lifestyle issues — like education, the environ- 
ment, and drugs — the administration has done 
little but stay out of the limelight. But in good 
times — and in changing times — Americans still 
apparently believe that government that governs 
least governs best. 





THE DEMOCRATS 
Grade for the month: D 
Grade for the term: D 


With the Moynihan proposal to cut Social 
Security payroll taxes, it looked as if the 
Democrats had finally seized the tax-cutting 
issue from the Republicans and were defining 
their own populist agenda. So what happens? 
Party leaders like Lloyd Bentsen and Bill Bradley 
refuse to back Moynihan and the Democrats are 
back to me-tooism and “responsible” talk of 
cutting the deficit. As long as international 





JOHN NORDELL 





Jackson: rules change ma Vy benefit him. 


events continue to dominate the political agenda, 
the Democrats can do little except turn on the 
news every evening and watch. Foreign policy is 
traditionally a president’s strong suit, and that’s 
certainly the case with the incumbent, who has 
little interest in pursuing a domestic agenda 
anyway. 

Looking to 1992, the Democrats have to come 
up with another of their periodic attempts to 
reform the nominating process. Every four years 
the Democrats try to change those rules, 
seemingly driven by the belief that their 
problems with the electorate have more to do 
with internal procedures than with what they’re 
offering the voters. Preparing for the next 
election, the Democrats have apparently been 
successful in their attempt to move the California 
primary from its current June, end-of-the-season 
status to the first week in March, when it will 
closely follow Iowa and New Hampshire. The 
theory is that an early California primary will 
increase that megastate’s influence, make it 
easier for a candidate to lock up the nomination 
early, and diminish the significance of New 
Hampshire and Iowa, where unknowns fre- 
quently do well. 

In fact, the opposite is more likely to occur. It’s 
certainly true that in the past the California 
primary has had little effect on the nomination 
process because the nominee is almost always 
chosen by the time California voters go to the 
polls in June, But if that’s the worry, a better 
remedy would be to move the California primary 
to April, some time in the middle of the season, 
as an early March primary would have several 
unintended effects. 

First, it would increase — not diminish — the 
influence of lowa and New Hampshire, thus 
making it more probable for unknowns to 
emerge. Winners in those states almost always 
get a tremendous boost from the media, but as 
things now stand, they have few places in which 
to capitalize on their victories. If the California 
primary had been held in early March six years 
ago, for example, New Hampshire phenom Gary 
Hart would have gone on to win California 
(rather than Vermont) and to clinch the nomina- 
tion before anyone had a chance to scrutinize his 
record and character, 

Second, the results in California are unlikely 
to be as decisive as Democrats think. In the early 
primaries, there are still usually three or four 
active candidates who can win delegates; the 
field generally doesn’t narrow to two candidates 
until mid April. In a crowded contest, no 
candidate is likely to get more than 35 percent of 
the California vote, meaning that the conven- 
tion’s largest delegation will be sharply divided. 
A candidate with 20 percent of South Dakota’s 
vote has about 10 delegates and no incentive to 
keep campaigning; the same candidate with 20 
percent of California’s vote has, perhaps, 100 
delegates and is a power broker. An early 


California primary will keep candidates in the 


race longer and encourage favorite-son can- 
didacies elsewhere, thereby delaying the selec- 
tion of a nominee. An early California primary 
could well lead to a brokered convention. 

Democrats in California should also realize 
that in a field of four or five candidates the 
favorite becomes Jesse Jackson. Jackson received 
35 percent of the vote in the 1988 California 
primary; there is no reason to think he would do 
much worse next time since his vote tends to stay 
the same no matter how many candidates are in 
the race. 

If the California rule change backfires, it will 
be typical of recent Democratic efforts to reform 
the nomination process. In 1988, for instance, the 
Democrats created a series of Southern primaries 
— Super Tuesday — in the hopes of producing a 
candidate who would appeal to white Southern 
voters and could win in the fall. Al Gore did well 
that day, but the big winners were Mike Du- 
kakis and Jesse Jackson. To paraphrase Shake- 
speare: the fault, dear Democrats, lies not in 


your rules but in your candidates for they are » 


underlings. 0 
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Big-ticket item: selling Logan to private investors 
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The Central Artery: tsuris for the next governor 


Moving target 


Gubernatorial candidates ought to 
draw a bead on the state’s infrastructure 





by David Luberoff 


they are “tough outsiders” who can 

balance the budget and cut the fat 
from government, the state’s current crop 
of gubernatorial candidates is ignoring a 
crucial range of issues. 

No one is paying attention to the 
state’s infrastructure, particularly those 
systems that move people, goods, infor- 
mation, water, power, and waste. Failure 
to address these essential (but admittedly 
uninspiring) mechanisms constitutes a 
serious mistake, because right now many 


4 n their zeal to convince voters that 


(David Luberoff, a research analyst at 
the Kennedy School’s Taubman Center, 
is co-editor of The Public’s Capital, a 
newsletter on infrastructure issues.) 





INTRODUCING SEDUCTION 


- —« 


of those facilities are in critical condition. 

Congestion on the roads and at Logan 
Airport, for example, could strangle the 
Massachusetts economy and further 
pollute our air. Unrestricted suburban 
sprawl threatens to overwhelm local 
transportation, water, and sewer sys- 
tems. Plans for two massive. public- 
works projects — the Central Ar- 
tery/Third Harbor Tunnel and the Bos- 
ton Harbor clean-up — will fall in the 
new governor's lap. And he or she will 
have to cope with a large MBTA 
operating deficit, as well as satisfy federal 
mandates to improve drinking-water 
quality and sewage-treatment facilities 
while receiving few federal funds to pay 
for those improvements. In addition, the 


state’s solid-, hazardous-, and radio- 
active-waste-disposal systems are all 
teetering on the brink of failure. 
Whoever takes over the Corner Office 
must grapple with these issues because 
the infrastructure’s quality and cost de- 
termine whether the state has a strong 
economy and hence will remain an 
attractive place to live. But there is a more 
selfish reason for the next governor to 
confront these needs: it will offer him or 
her a chance to show that government can 
improve residents’ lives through judicious 
investments and sound management. 
The candidates who decide to reveal 
the cracks in the state’s infrastructure can 
look for solutions in programs and 
experiments currently under way all over 
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the country, as well as to some ideas 
currently being tested by the Dukakis 
administration. What follows is a list of 
10 controversial plans that the next 
governor might do well to implement in 
the 1990s. Many of them rely on the 
private sector and the marketplace to 
achieve public goals, an approach that 
ought to sell well in a state where distrust 
of government is rampant. 

© Environmental trust fund. Most polls 
show that voters are willing to be taxed 
to clean up the environment. The gov- 
ernor could propose a dedicated tax on 
products that cause pollution that would 
go into a low-interest loan fund to be 
used to finance clean-up efforts. The 
state of Washington, for example, main- 
tains a public-works trust fund through 
taxes on water, garbage (through tipping 
fees), and sewage use, as well as on real- 
estate transactions. The money is used to 
make low-interest loans to pay for the 
rebuilding of existing sewage, water, and 
waste-disposal systems. Similar funds 
have been established in other states, 
including Pennsylvania and Kansas. 

® Statewide land-use planning. Given 
the slowdown in the state’s real-estate 
market, it may be too late to develop a 
meaningful land-use plan for Massachu- 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Raising tolls: heresy or heroism? 


setts. Still, the next governor might create 
a program that links permission to build 
new developments with the ability of the 
local infrastructure to handle the accom- 
panying demands on roads, water, and 
waste-disposal systems, as well as other 
issues such as Open-space preservation, 
affordable housing, economic develop- 
ment, and air pollution. 

To a certain extent, that kind of 
scrutiny occurs during the state’s en- 
vironmental-review process. But that is 
an ad hoc procedure lacking clear up- 
front guidelines for development. The 
next governor might instead follow the 
lead of Vermont, Florida, Oregon, New 
Jersey, and Maine by developing a 
comprehensive statewide land-use-plan- 
ning process. The new system would 
guide state agencies both in permitting 
new developments and in making deci- 
sions about funding new infrastructure 
facilities. 
® Markets for iyi materials. The 
key problem with recycling is the lack of 
markets for recycled goods, particularly 
newsprint, which is one of the largest 
components of the waste stream. The 
next administration could consider a 
program that creates new markets for 
recycled goods by either taxing products 
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made from virgin materials or, passing 
laws requiring that certain products be 
made at least partially from recycled 
materials. One of the most efficacious 
approaches to the problem has been the 
establishment of programs in Connecti- 
cut, California, and Florida requiring that 
newspapers be printed on paper contain- 
ng a significant percentage of recycled 
paper. 

® Modified least-cost bidding. In the 
late 1970s, many state public-utility 
commissions began using least-cost bid- 
ding to assess electricity rate-hike re- 
quests. This is how it worked. Say an 
electric company asked for a hike to pay 
for a new sourcé of power. Before 
granting the request, the state com- 
mission would put out a request for bids, 
asking if any private entrepreneur could 
generate the same amount of electricity 
for less money through either alternative 
power sources, such as windmills, or 
energy-conservation programs. If the 
answer is yes, the power company would 
be required to buy the extra electricity 
from the outside bidder. Now New York 
and Wisconsin’s public-utility com- 
missions have gone a step further, 
requiring power companies to accept 
proposals that generate power without 



















Sewage treatment: a voter priority 


contributing to either local or global air- 
pollution problems, even if those plans 
cost as much as 25 percent more than a 
polluting alternative. 

® Raise tolls. Given today’s anti-tax 
fervor, raising tolls on all approaches to 
Boston would seem to be heresy. Still, it 
should be considered for several reasons. 
First, higher tolls will convince some 
motorists not to drive into the city, thus 
reducing congestion. Second, some of 
those drivers will take mass transit, 
thereby helping to increase MBTA re- 
venues, which in turn will reduce the 
need for transit subsidies from the state's 
general fund. But the third reason is the 
kicker. Higher tolls will not drive away a 
significant number of motorists. They 
will, however, generate a massive 
surplus that can be used to support mass 
transit, again reducing the need for a 
subsidy from general revenues. For a 
prototype the state need look no farther 
than New York City, where for almost 20 
years surpluses from bridge tolls have 
been used to finance mass-transit im- 
provements. The Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority currently generates a 
surplus of $400 million per year, which is 
funneled into mass transit. Toll revenues 
are also being used to pay off the $2.1 
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billion in bonds used to fund the 10-year, 
$16 billion reconstruction of New York’s 
subway and train systems. 
© Private railroads. Programs to im- 
prove service on the Boston-New York 
corridor and to reopen the Old Colony 
rail lines on the South Shore have been 
stymied by a paucity of funds. The next 
governor would benefit by looking to 
Texas, Florida, Ohio, California, and 
Nevada, where plans are moving for- 
ward to develop new high-speed rail 
systems funded, built, and operated 
largely by private sources. The investors 
believe they will make a profit from the 
combination of fares and real-estate- 
development opportunities created at 
key station locations. Perhaps Massachu- 
setts should offer development rights at 
key sites to private firms willing to fund, 
build, and operate rail systems along the 
South Shore and the Massachusetts 
portion of the Boston-New York line. To 
make this proposal even more attractive, 
the state might consider following 
Florida’s lead by limiting development in 
areas served only by roads and encourag- 
ing development in locations near the 
railroad’s stations. 
® Private toll roads. As suburbs con- 
See TARGET, page 14 
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tinue to grow, there is an increas- 
ing demand for highways. How- 
ever, anti-tax sentiment makes it 
difficult for state governments to 
finance such roads. Transpor- 
tation budgets are further 
strained because many roads and 
bridges built after World War II 
are reaching the end of their 
design life and must be renovated 
or rebuilt. 

In some places — such as 
California, suburban Virginia, 
and areas near Denver — private 
investors are proposing that state 
governments finance the new 
facilities through monies raised 
from newly constructed private 
toll roads. These roads would be 
paid for by a combination of tolls 
from drivers and fees from major 
landowners adjacent to the road 
whose property values would 
rise when the road is built. 

Given the population density 
of Massachusetts, there may not 
be land enough on which to build 
a new toll road. So perhaps the 
state should follow the example 
of California, which is looking 
into plans to double-deck exist- 
ing crowded roads, making the 
second deck a privately operated 
toll road. Massachusetts might 
also. examine a California 
proposal to turn over aging 
bridges to private firms that 
would renovate the facilities and 
then charge tolls to recoup their 
investments and make a profit. 
® Water privatization. A gov- 
ernor who believes in the free 
market might follow the lead of 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, who sold off many 
state-owned enterprises, includ- 
ing Britain’s water companies. In 
Massachusetts, a market-oriented 
governor, convinced that the 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority (or other public water 
authorities and departments) 
wastes money because it is a 
public enterprise, might sell. the 
MWRA to a private utility. The 
new firm would be regulated by 
the state’s Department of Public 
Utilities and funded by the water 
and sewer fees charged to con- 
sumers. Such a plan would be 
sure to spark heated debate over 
whether the efficiencies created 
by the private sector’s need for 
profits would outweigh the 
added costs needed to cover the 
private sector’s profit margin. 
®@ Sell Logan Airport. A can- 
didate interested in privatization 
might also follow the lead of 
Thatcher (who sold seven large 
British airports) and sell Logan 
Airport to private investors. This 
is potentially a big-ticket item. 
Private developers recently of- 
fered $30 million to buy the 61- 
year-old Albany, New York, air- 
port from the county govern- 
ment. If the income from airport 
operations and nearby real-estate 
development is great enough to 
bring that kind of bid in Albany 
(an airport about as big as 
Providence’s), think what it must 
be in Massachusetts. (In fact, 
Robert Poole Jr., of the Reason 


Foundation, a conservative Cali-. 


fornia think tank, recently esti- 
mated that Logan’s market value 
is approximately $700 million.) 

Unfortunately, the federal gov- 
ernment, which oversees the na- 
tion’s airports, rejected the 
Albany proposal. However, it is 
currently studying airport 
privatization, which has attracted 
interest in many other areas, 
including Los Angeles. The next 
governor should lobby strongly 
for federal approval of such 
schemes. 

At a minimum, he or she 
should support Massport’s efforts 
to use pricing as a way to reduce 
congestion at Logan Airport. In 
1987 Massport unsuccessfully 
tried to rectify this problem by 
raising landing fees for small 
planes, a move designed to light- 
en traffic by convincing some 
pilots not to use the airport. The 
federal Department of Transpor- 


tation, however, ruled that this 
plan violated federal laws requir- 
ing equal access to all airports. 
The new governor should also 
lobby for improved rail service 
between Boston and New York, a 
move that would alleviate airport 
congestion by diverting traffic 
from shuttle flights to the trains. 
® Siting. One of the most dif- 
ficult chores facing the new 
governor will be the siting of a 
variety of needed but unpopular 
facilities such as plants to treat 
waste (hazardous and solid, as 
well as sewage), roads, low- 
income housing, jails, and treat- 
ment centers for the mentally ill 
and the disabled. The current 
siting system, created to prevent 
a repeat of abuses seen during the 
heyday of urban renewal and 
highway building, makes _ it 
almost impossible to site any 
locally unwanted, but societally 
needed, facility. This process, by 
the way, has created a new 
vocabulary wherein LULUs 
(locally unwanted land uses) are 
opposed by citizens suffering 
from the NIMBY (not in my 
backyard) syndrome and sup- 
ported by officeholders with a 
NIMTO (not in my term of office) 
complex. Unfortunately, few 
policies have been able to cir- 
cumvent the present logjam. Bid- 
ding systems and _ structured 
negotiations have been success- 
ful in only a few situations. Some 
states, such as Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, are essentially re- 
turning to the policies of the 
1950s and 1960s, when state 
governments sited facilities with 
little or no regard for local 
concerns. Perhaps this is the one 
area where the current theme of 
“tough outsider” could really be 
put to use by a governor willing 
to make unpopular decisions. 
* * * 

Why should the next governor 
care about these issues? For the 
most part they are boring, gener- 
ating little public interest until 
they reach crisis proportions. 
Other problems, such as the 
budget debacle, are more 
interesting and demand im- 
mediate attention. 

A look backwards makes clear 
their significance. The staté’s in- 
vestment from the ‘30s to the ‘60s 
in a host of facilities — including 
the Quabbin Reservoir, the 
Massachusetts Turnpike, Route 
128, and Logan Airport — was a 
key element in the state econ- 
omy’s turnaround in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Today, 
however, those facilities are, for 
the most part, stretched to ca- 
pacity. Without a way to move 
people, goods, and information, 
and without a system that can 
deliver potable water and safely 
remove and treat health-threat- 
ening waste, the state’s economy 
will falter and Massachusetts will 
no longer be an attractive or safe 
place to live. 

Yet the next governor cannot 
merely resurrect the strategies 
that worked in the past. Unlike 
earlier eras, public money is not 
now available for massive new 
development projects. As a re- 
sult, the next generation of in- 
frastructure facilities will have to 
tap into market-driven solutions 
that both rely on user financing 
and capture the increased value 
of real estate near certain of those 
facilities. Nor is it possible to run 
roughshod over communities, as 


the state did when building its 


current water, highway, and air- 
port systems, because . of in- 
creased concern about the en- 
vironment and the quality of 
neighborhood life. Instead, the 
next administration must find 
creative ways to stretch and 
expand the capacity of existing 
systems and to integrate those 
systems into the areas they serve. 
In the long run, finding such 
answers will be one of the true 
tests of the next governor's lead- 
ership abilities and willingness to 
buck established interests. 
Although it’s hard to see now, 
that vision for the future could be 
his ot her most important legacy 
to the state. a) 
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Continued from page 7 
committee meeting. 

In rethinking his take on entry 
interviews, Winfrey says he had 
in mind students like Hai, who at 
his post-admission interview (to 
scope out interests and help 
develop a course of study) kept 
his head down, and when he 
raised his voice mustered no 
more than a mighty whisper. 

* sd sal 

Oh, things seemed so harmoni- 
ous back on December 3, when 
Laval Wilson joined the others on 


stage at the Hayes for a program 2 
honoring Robert C. Hayden for = = 
his authorship of the Hayes S 


biography, Singing for All 
People. Wilson told the people: 
“One of the things that the school 
system is undertaking at this time 
is an opportunity to expand our 
music program. ... We are going 
to expand, I should tell-you, into a 
Roland Hayes School of Visual 
and Performing Arts.... As we 
looked around Boston, we looked 
at several campuses because we 
wanted to have not just the 
instrumental music which is 
housed here, but we wanted to 
expand that into visual as well as 
drama and dance. And we looked 
at a number of high schools ... 
and then we concluded after all 
that there was no other facility in 
this city that had the type of 
opportunity for our young people 
as this building right here.” That 
was music to the ears of Ruth- 
Arlene Howe, associate professor 
of law at Boston College Law 
School and co-chair of the 
Friends of Roland Hayes Division 
of Music, who acted as mistress 
of ceremonies that December 
day. “What a pleasure. . . at last,” 
she’d noted, “to hear that the 
Roland Hayes Division of Music, 
its facility, staff, and director, 
which have won national and 


Rossley: under a gag order? 


international acclaim, was finally 
receiving its just recognition at 
home from its own school super- 
intendent.” 

The folks at the Hayes and 
others, including school-commit- 
tee member Juanita Wade, had 
figured that if the system wanted 
to design a new School for the 
Arts, the best way to go was to 
build on the base of knowledge 
acquired by Hayes teachers and 
administrators since its opening 
15 years ago by expanding from 
within rather than overlaying a 
whole new structure from with- 
out. But by late January, Howe 
and others at the Hayes found 
themselves shocked by what 
they were hearing. “Little did I, or 
any other member of the Friends, 
or the school staff realize, at the 
time,” Howe wrote in a letter to 
Wilson, referring to the Decem- 
ber 3 announcement, “that plan- 
ning was well under way to 
drastically reshape, dismantle 
and vitiate the program, without 
so much as the common decency 
or curtesy [sic] to inform nor 
the wisdom to seek out input 
from the school director, staff, 


WHAT 
DOES 






parents or community supporters 
of the Roland Hayes Division of 
Music.” 

From the bits and pieces trickl- 
ing out of the school department, 
it appeared that the Hayes would 


be subsumed by the new School - 


for the Arts, becoming its music 
division. Although it’s expected 
that some Hayes students will be 
grandfathered into the new arts 
embodiment, Hayes faculty wor- 
ry about those among the 319 
students they say are now study- 
ing music there who'll be 
squeezed out during retrofitting. 
And what will happen when the 
music component is slashed to 25 
percent of the 250-member stu- 
dent body? And will the only 
non-exam high school offering 
instrumental-music _ instruction 
— the Hayes at Madison Park — 
become part of an audi- 
tion/entry-interview institution? 
And what will become of them in 
the new scheme of things. 
“They didn’t plan on us guys,” 
says Shelley Marcus Cohen. “If 
they planned onus, they would 
have included us in the planning 
process. It felt like there was a 


it 


gag order on_ school-based 
le.” 
Indeed, school-department 


sources say that during the early 
stages of negotiations, Bruce 
Rossley was told by Wilson not to 
talk to school-committee mem- 
bers or school-department per- 
sonnel about the School for the 
Arts lest Wilson withdraw his 
support for the project. Critics say 
the superintendent was merely 
manifesting his control complex. 
Whatever the reason, by the time 
Elaine Koury came on board in 
December, she was not only 
coordinating the opening of the 
School for the Arts, she was also 
forced to play flak catcher for the 
bombs being tossed the school- 
department's way. 

Rossley says a lot of the left- 
out feelings can be traced to the 
fact that Madison Park wasn’t 
chosen as the destination for the 
School for the Arts until last fall. 
First Boston High was suggested. 
Then the Mackey School. Then it 
was going to be Brighton High, 
followed by Charlestown High, 
and finally Madison Park. 

Hayes folks say that no matter 
where the site, their expertise in 
writing curricula and balancing 
the arts and academic lives of 
students should have been 
tapped from the get-go. Instead, 
they say, they were left behind. 
Which is one reason, they say, 
the proposed school’s current 
configuration is a clinker. They 
say such a school should have 
room for 500 to 600 students. 
With only 250 seats, and four 
grades, and four disciplines (mu- 
sic, dance, theater, visual arts), as 
well as the subdivisions (paint- 
ing, sculpture, ballet, modern 
dance, trumpet, drums, etc.), the 
prestigious School for the Arts 
will be left with only a handful of 
kids in each class. Shelley Marcus 
Cohen says needs-assessment of 
middle-schoolers should _ have 
been done to determine who's 
interested in the arts, what dis- 
cipline they're drawn to, and how 


HAVE TO 
DO WITH 


many have to work and can’t 
attend extended-day classes. 
(One December 1989 school-de- 
partment document indicates 
that classes will run till 5:30.) 

Winfrey says he and his faculty 
were not brought into the process 
until January, after Madison Park 
headmaster James Watson no- 
ticed the School for the Arts on 
the agenda of Bowman's sub- 
committee meeting and she in- 
vited them to attend. He says his 
two meetings with magnet- 
schools program director Stanley 
Swartz revolved around Swartz’s 
desire to have Winfrey be part of 
the February 10 Boston Magnet 
Schools Fair, which publicized to 
parents and students the high- 
school magnet themes (banking 
and finance, human services, etc.) 
that they'll be able to choose 
from next year. Questions about 
the substance of the new School 
for the Arts, he says, were met 
with “evasiveness” and the re- 
sponse that a planning team was 
being put together. 

For her part, Koury says one of 
the first things she did when she 
was hired was put through a 
personnel circular soliciting plan- 
ning-team members from the 
system, which because of bu- 
reaucratic sluggishness didn’t 
come out until January 29. While 
not wanting to engage in tit-for- 
tat, she says that when she called 
Winfrey to talk about the School 
for the Arts he told her she had to 
follow protocol and first speak 
with headmaster Watson. Both 
she and Swartz say they hope 
Hayes people will be part of the 
planning team. Real action on the 
School for the Arts can come 
only, they insist, after the school 
committee votes on the proposal. 

“It sure looks like. some plan- 
ning’s been going on,” Winfrey 
says. He and others from the 
Hayes note what's already been 
put out about the School for the 
Arts: a planning schedule, a draft 
of audition and portfolio require- 

See ARTS, page 16 
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ments, a Boston Magnet Schools 
Fair brochure telling students 
that auditions may be required, a 
master list of magnet-school pro- 
grams that said selection for the 
school would be through inter- 
views and auditions — much of 
which, they say, bears the finger- 
prints of an audition-school fait 
accompli. 

The faculty at the Hayes be- 
lieve, in fact, that they have been 
purposely left out of the process. 
The reason: patronage of the arts. 
As evidence, they cite a letter- 
lobbying campaign of the school 
committee by the arts community 
including a missive from Phyllis 
Curtin, dean of Boston Univer- 
sity’s School for the Arts, that 
began: “I strongly support the 
creation of a full-scale High 
School for the Performing and 


‘Visual Arts in Boston as rec- 


ommended by the Office of Arts 
and Humanities” — Rossley’s 
office. And the clincher: a fiscal 
year 1991 magnet-school-grant 
budget item of $210,000 for “ part- 
time arts instructors who are 
professional:artists in the Boston 
Arts Community and who in- 
struct after school hours, 2:30 to 
5:30 four days a week, 36 weeks a 
year for $15,000 average. 
Provisions. for 14 teachers.” 

“That's a slap in the face,” says 
Shelley Cohen’s’ husband, 
Mitchell, who teaches percussion 
at the Hayes. “We've been 
providing services after school 
for free.” The school department 
says the part-timers would sup- 
plement — not supplant — Bos- 
ton Public Schools staff. 

The folks at the Hayes believe 
an alliance among Rossley and 
Koury (she’s the former founder 
and director of the Boston Youth 
Theatre, they point out; and was 
a teacher in the Boston Public 
Schools for 10 years, Koury re- 
minds them) and others from the 
arts community is after not only 
jobs at the School for the Arts but 
also the facilities at the Hayes 
and other parts of the Madison 
Park campus for their own artistic 
use. As further proof, they quote 
Rossley and Koury complaining 
at subcommittee meetings that 
artists in Boston are under the 
financial gun in Boston — state- 
ments that both Rossley and 
Koury say have been completely 
twisted out of context. “If people 
are saying we ever went to one 
meeting and said the arts com- 
munity needs that money, they’re 
lying,” Rossley says. Both he and 
Koury say the point of their 
comments was that with mem- 
bers of the arts community fight- 
ing for their own fiscal survival, 
they’d be hard-pressed to go out 
and raise money for an endeavor 
they believe is doomed to fail — a 
School for the Arts without some 
sort of subjective entrance re- 
quirement. 

“They're looking to take us 
over and wipe us out,” insists 
Mitchell Cohen. 

“They [the faculty] are being 
paranoid.... Some people are 
concerned about their jobs and 
they'll go to any extent to protect 
their jobs,” insists Stanley 
Swartz, adding that if the school 
committee kills the School for the 
Arts proposal (and Kitty 
Bowman, for one, will vote 
against it because she says the 
school department can’t afford it 
at a time when it’s talking about 
cutting out early-learning 
centers), then the arts magnet 
will be dead for next year. 

“It doesn’t help the kids for us 
to be arguing,” insists Elaine 
Koury. 

+ ® * 

Meanwhile, as the adults fiddle 
and diddle, young artist Hai Tran, 
outfitted in a black-leather jacket, 
black jeans, and black high-tops, 
is sitting with his Yamaha 
acoustic in Hayes classroom 61-J, 
strumming that wonderful Viet- 
namese-refugee love song, 
“America the Beautiful.” 0 
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Debate 


Continued from page 10 
locations will be, whether they'll 
sit or stand, and so on. In the 1984 
Democratic senatorial primary, 
then Lieutenant Governor John 
Kerry refused to debate -then 
Congressman Jim Shannon as 
long as Shannon insisted on 
posing in front of the Capitol. 
(Their mini-debate finally came 
off when Shannon agreed to do 
his end from in front of a shrub.) 
In 1982 Governor Ed King 
insisted on mini-debating Du- 
kakis from his desk at the State 
House. Dukakis was all set to 
broadcast from his kitchen table, 
a setting his -advisers hoped 
would present the challenger as a 
foiksy contrast with the awkward 
King, when technical problems 
forced him to race to the WBZ 
studios. King then blistered Du- 
kakis with a sweaty, passionate 
monologue on the evils of 








excessive taxation. Dukakis never 
did another mini-debate. 

He’s not the only politician to 
have shunned the mini-debate 
after a nasty experience. Indeed, 
in 1984, mini-debates blew up 
candidacies with frightening re- 
gularity. ; 

Shannon’s senatorial campaign 
that year suffered from a late- 
season mini-debate with Kerry 
when he could offer only a lame 
“that dog won't hunt” in 
response to Kerry’s outrage over 
Shannon’s criticism of his Viet- 
nam War service. BLAM! 

Republican Ray Shamie’s 
challenge to Kerry in the 
senatorial final faltered when 
Kerry asked him if he supported 
the federal Superfund to pay for 
the clean-up of toxic waste. Of 
course, said Shamie, who had 
campaigned on a no-new-tax 
platform. “You just broke your 
no-tax pledge,” noted Kerry. Ka- 
BLAM! 

Then there was former State 
Senator Phil Shea, climaxing an 


ELLIS GETS YOU TO THE SLOPES 
AND OUT OF THE DITCH! 


ae c 40 Series Batteries 


af 


=== BESURE YOUR 
CAR WILL START!!! 


abortive bid for a congressional 
seat with this response to Chester 
Atkins’s charges that he’d missed 
key Beacon Hill roll-call votes: “I 
was home in bed sick, halluci- 
natin’. Ka-ka-BLAM! 

Their painful lesson was rein- 
forced two years later, at the 
expense of Democrat Joe DeNuc- 
ci, leading in the late stages of the 
race for state auditor. DeNucci, 
moments after being suckered by 
Carr into a Channel 56 mini- 
debate with Republican William 
Robinson realized the folly of a 
front-runner debating a desper- 
ate challenger and said, on- 
camera: “I have to have rocks in 
my head.” Robinson turned the 
tape into a TV commercial, 
though it wasn’t enough to beat 
DeNucci. 

Incumbents like Shannon and 
DeNucci may well choose to 
duck mini-debates this time 
around. But for most of the rest of 
the field, the encounters are a 
necessary evil. Because they are 
brief and tucked inside the TV 
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stations’ high-rated evening 
newscasts, mini-debates (unlike 
their longer, more formal 


cousins) are actually watched by 
large numbers of voters. Their 
track record for fireworks makes 
them legitimate campaign events, 
eagerly monitored by the print 
press corps. 

Republican candidates across 
the board and Democrats in the 
lower races plagued by low name 
recognition can’t afford to pass 
up exposure like that. And even 
for well-known upper-tier con- 
tenders like Bellotti and Murphy, 
mini-debates can provide a cru- 
cial opportunity to. shed old 
political baggage and shore up 
nagging image problems. 

Still, given the potential pitfalls 
of mini-debates, most of the 
candidates will be holding their 
breath before jumping into the 
pool during 1990. “If you're a 
major candidate it is a very high- 
risk strategy,” says Finnegan. “It 
is not something I would rec- 
ommend.” O 
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Walsh 


Continued from page 9 

erfords; a promissory note turn- 
ing 90 percent of the “appreciated 
value” of the property back to the 
Comerfords; and an affidavit of 
owner-occupancy, which was re- 
quired by the rent board if the 
building was to be exempt from 
control. She made no down 
payment and says Comerford 
offered to be her business man- 
ager, applying rent she would 
collect toward the mortgage. 

(Interestingly, the mortgage in- 
volved was a “wraparound.” 
Simply put, that means the Com- 
erfords, rather than just paying 
off the $3000 or so they still owed 
on the building, would collect on 
Comeau’s mortgage and then 
apply those receipts toward their 
mortgage. By so doing, they 
avoided having to file public 
documents indicating the first 
mortgage had been discharged.) 

They were all notarized by 
Anne Frances Gottlieb-Schwartz, 
an attorney who Walsh has said 
was with his firm until June 1988. 
A few days after the sale, Gott- 
lieb-Schwartz sent the affidavit 
of owner-occupancy, along with 
a cover letter, to the rent board. 
Later, she also sent the board a 
$25 check to cover Annie Com- 
eau’s registration fee. On Decem- 
ber 18, the board officially ruled 
that the property was an owner- 
occupied three-unit building and 
thus exempt from rent control. 

So far, so good. All parties to 
the case agree on that basic 
sequence of events. Beginning 
August 21, 1981, Annie Comeau 
owned 61 Jackson Street, a non- 
rent-controlled building. 

The dispute begins about six 
months later, on February 23, 
1982. On that day, Comeau says, 
she went at the request of Com- 
erford to Ferraro & Walsh, where 
she met with Walsh. In her sworn 
affidavit, she says Walsh asked 
her to sign some papers “for tax 
purposes.” What she actually 
signed, however, was an agree- 
ment saying she would be the 
trustee of the 61 Jackson Street 
Trust, the beneficiaries of which 
were Edward and Eleanor Com- 
erford. The title to 61 Jackson 
Street was then transferred into 
that trust. At that point, Annie 
Comeau owned nothing. 

The building then should have 
been subject to rent control, as it 
was no longer owner-occupied. 
Yet despite the eagerness with 
which Gottlieb-Schwartz had 
notified the rent board of Com- 
eau’s ownership, no one notified 
the board about her relinquishing 
that ownership. 

Who owned the _ property, 
though, didn’t become a serious 
issue until five years later, in 
1987. By that time, Comeau’s 
daughter and grandson had 
moved into the second floor of 61 
Jackson Street, above Annie and 
Paul's first-floor two-bedroom. 
Comeau says the Comerfords 
wanted that apartment freed up 
so one of their daughters could 
move in. Could the whole Com- 
eau family squeeze into one 
apartment?, Comeau says she 
was asked. 

No. And that refusal led to the 
eventual disintegration of the 
long-standing friendship be- 
tween the two families. By De- 


cember 1987, the Comerford 
family — Edward, Eleanor, and 
three adult daughters — had 
moved into the two-bedroom 


third-floor unit. 

On December 2, Annie Com- 
eau resigned as trustee, though 
she doesn’t remember doing so, 
and Eleanor replaced her. The 
documents for both those trans- 
actions were notarized by a Fer- 
raro & Walsh attorney. Two 
months after that, the Com- 
erfords sent the Comeaus and 
their daughter letters notifying 
them that their rents were going 
up; three weeks later, they at- 
tempted to raise the Comeaus’ 














rent again. That’s when the Com- 
eaus got a lawyer. 

And now Fischer is arguing 
that all the documents Comeau 
signed after the initial sale in 
August 1981 are invalid because, 
according to the complaint, she 
was “deceived” into signing 
them. In addition, when she 
purportedly transferred the 
building back to the Comerfords, 
she wasn’t given any “consider- 
ation” — that is, she wasn’t paid. 

“They [the Comerfords] asked 
her to buy a building for value, 
and she gave them value,” says 
Fischer. “That was a legitimate 
transaction. And then they 
tricked her into deeding the 
building back to them. And that 
wasn’t a legitimate transaction.” 

The Comerfords, in papers 
filed in court last year, argue just 
the opposite. They say that Com- 
eau knew what she was signing 
and that they took the property 
back because Comeau hadn't 
made. any mortgage payments; 
the “consideration” they granted 
her was not foreclosing on the 
property, that being the action 
normally taken when someone 
defaults on a mortgage. (The 
Comerfords’ lawyer, Robert 
O'Neill, did not return several 


Phoenix phone calls seeking — 


comment for this piece.) 

As for Ferraro & Walsh’s in- 
volvement, Fischer says he was 
forced to drag them in. For 
months he has been trying to 
depose, or take testimony under 
oath from, the “keeper of the 
records” at the firm to help him 
figure out who was representing 
whom. “What is not clear,” he 
wrote in a January 25 motion to 
force the company to turn over 
certain records, “is whether Fer- 
raro & Walsh represented the 

plaintiff, the defendant, both, or 
neither.” 

Walsh and James Rafferty, the 
attorney representing Walsh and 
the firm’s other lawyers in the 
case, say Ferraro & Walsh 
represented only the Comerfords 
and never acted on behalf of 
Comeau. As far as they know, 
she didn’t have a lawyer. And 
they have refused to produce the 
materials Fischer wants, claim- 
ing, among other things, that 
they're irrelevant, that they are 
protected by attorney-client 
privilege, and that they’re none 
of his business since the law firm 
isn’t a party to the case. 

When Fischer’s January 25 mo- 
tion was denied, he had no 
choice, he says, but to name 
Walsh and company as defen- 
dants. “No lawyer ever feels 
comfortable making this kind of 
allegation against another law- 
yer,” Fischer says. “It’s only Mr. 
Walsh’s intransigence that forced 
me to do what I didn’t want to 
do.” 

In the complaint Fischer's ask- 
ing the court to accept, he alleges 
Ferraro & Walsh cooked up the 
whole sequence of transactions 
only to convince the rent board 
that the building was owner- 
occupied, and then tricked Com- 
eau — unaware of the scam — 
out of the property. Further, he 
alleges that Walsh and two other 
attorneys either “purported to 


offer legal advice” to Comeau or ' 


convinced, her she didn’t need 
her own lawyer “so that their 
scheme would not be un- 
covered.” 

“Mr. Fischer is employing a 
legal tactic of, ‘When in doubt, 
throw everyone into the soup,’ ” 
says Rafferty. In fact, he argues, 
Fischer's tactic — pinning the 
case on what he says is a rent- 
control scam — is dumb. If the 
whole sequence was part of a 
fraud, he insists, Comeau can’t 
claim the first step of that scheme 
was valid but not any others. “If 
this thing is rotten from the get- 
go,” Rafferty says, “then his 
client gets nothing.” 

Maybe. But that cuts both 
ways. If this deal was “rotten 
from the get-go,” then whoever 
set it up could be in a mess of 
trouble. And that certainly 
wouldn't bode well for Rafferty’s 
clients. Oo 
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T 0 alot of people, Maine skiing is one of New England's 
best-kept secrets. Challenging, uncrowded slopes, short 
lift lines, top-to-bottom snowmaking, and breathtaking vistas 
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to spread the word. 

But the way we look at it, everyone deserves a chance to 
experience the ideal ski vacation. So wed like to invite you to 
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Why sweat in the Caribbean when vou can cruise the slopes of Okemo? Mid week lift tickets are 50% off for college 
students, so it’s cheaper than the Bahamas, too. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, (802) 228-4041 for general information. 
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Best Nightclub 
—- Baston Magazine Continued from page 3 
3 © — notably Mass Choice, Mass 

Citizen Action, and the Service 
Employees International Union 
— which have the resources to 
deliver real help. Many of the 
smaller organizations have been 
unwilling or unable to deliver 
volunteers and other aid. “Few 
organizations have much ex- 
perience really mobilizing forces 
for elections,” says the leader of 
one CEC member group. Says 
one candidate who’s received 
CEC help in the past: “The 
biggest problem with an or- 
ganization like this is discipline. 
There were some’ organizations 
that weren't involved.” 
: And some of the CEC’s most 
= owerful members are holding 
m™DR.. — Back: waiting to see how the 

v Ve coalition’s politics evolve before 
_ 1 committing themselves to act in 
concert with the group. 

“We're sort of testing the 
waters, seeing what kind of a 
relationship we can have,” says 
Arline Isaacson, of the Massachu- 
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The valentine's candy...tasted great! The big red heart-shaped pillow...goes in the 
closet February 15th. The romantic ski weekend in Vermont...is a memory that won't 
soon be forgotten. But wouldn't it be great to get a Valentine you could use? We at 
LaSalle Music know Valentine's Day is better known for frivolous, romantic presents, 
but if you want your musician friends to remember you every day, give them 

something they'll use everyday! 


Fri, March 9¢ 8& lip.m.. 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


Ss wNae Marzilli’s state-rep race is one 
’ f 4/) ra the CEC may be backing. 
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setts Teachers Association 
(MTA). For example, in 1988 the 
MTA backed Fran Doris. while 
the CEC supported his 
challenger, Birmingham. Accord- 
ing to both MTA and CEC 
sources, Birmingham was more 
progressive than the incumbent, 
= at taeetie but the MTA could not turn its 

es.. March. 13 « © p.m. back on a longtime MTA sup- 
LUKA BLOOM porter. aaeun points to this 
BORDER PATROL flexibility as evidence that the 
Thurs., March. 15 ¢ 1 show* 9p.m. coalition is strong enough to 
SADAO WATANABE withstand disagreements, but 


many CEC members acknowl- 
Sun.. March. 18 © 7:30 &9:20p.m. edge it also greatly dilutes the 
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Ensoniq VFXSD and EPS Ibanez 540S and 540R and more 
Alesis HR16B Roland U20 
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and Deluxe 86 and more Digital Music MX-8 Republican Representative Lucile 
Boss ME-5 Opcode Vision Hicks is believed likely to be 
Mass Choice’s pick in the race to 
a Yamaha V50 Passport Mastertracks PRO fill Senator Carol Amick’s seat, 
March. 22 & 23 «8 & 11p.m. but most other CEC groups 
Roland R5 AMR LM8 ANLEY JORDAN would prefer her main Demo- 


cratic opponent, Joseph Mullin, 
who’s also pro-choice in addition 
to being a liberal Democrat. 
Hicks has been a tireless pro- 
choice organizer and fundraiser 
for years, and Mass Choice lead- 
ers feel they cannot turn their 
backs on her, regardless of her 
more-conservative positions on 
other issues such as taxation. 
Mass Choice will probably ab- 
stain from the CEC’S endorse- 
ment process should CEC go 
with Mullin, but Schiewe says it’s 
also possible the coalition might 
shy away from that race entirely 
in order to avoid such internal 
conflict. 

But the major rift facing CEC is 
between progressive unions that 
have joined the coalition and the 
AFL-CIO. The coalition wants to 
be a credible voice of labor, and 
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WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Miami Sound Machine 3/12 
The Highwaymen 3/13 
Janet Jackson 3/26 
Eric Clapton 4/9 & 10 


THE ORPHEUM 
Alice Cooper 3/14 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
Miami Sound Machine 3/9 
Janet Jackson 3/28 
Motley Crue 4/13 
Milli Vanilli 4/15 
Anita Baker 5/6 


Entire Spring Tour of The Grateful Dead 
NCAA Rounds 1 & 2-Hartford Civic Center 
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Sat 10:00 - 3:00 


Jam Session Tuesdays 9-12:30 
Boston Jazz Orchestra Wednesdays 9-12:15 
A full 17 piece swinging band cut in the Basie mold. 


Standard Procedure Thursdays 9-12:30 


Frank Wilkins & “Visions” Fridays & Saturdays 9-1 
The hottest Quartet in New England, 
Frank features guests artists each weekend. 


This Friday! 
February 23rd © 9:00 to 12:30 
very special guest artist vocalist 


Rebecca Parris 
Boston’s First Lady of Jazz 


Sunday Jazz Buffet Sundays 1-5 


; 9 
Sell voices. mare aimee Don't 
Miss It! 










noon are the main ingredients 
for a relaxing time _ 

* 8 course JAZZ BUFFET — $9.95 per 
person includes music charge. 


700 Mass Ave. 
Central Square 

Just 1/2 a block from 
The Central®Stop 


Free parking is available 


Reservations 876-7000 








February 22nd * 21+ 


. URBAN BLIGHT 
TRIBULATIONS (SKA) 






TIL TUESDAY 
JUDY'S TINYHEAD 
JET BLACK 

Wednesday, 

February 28th + 18+ 
Heavy Metal Co-Sponored 
by and Jagermeister 


, LAW AND ORDER 
KRAZLER 
STRAIGHT JACKET 
LIVE WIRE 


Tixs Axis only! 







Thursday, 
March Ist * 18+ 


, WARGASM 
SLAUGHTER SHACK 
SEKA 
MELTDOWN 
SINISTER MINISTER 
Tix Axis Only! 

Wednesday, 

March 7th «+ 18+ 

Heavy Metal Co-Sponored 
by ““‘* and Jagermeister 


. ARCTURUS 
MAD HATTER 
CATHARSIS 
LOVE POLLUTION 
Tix Axis Only! 

Thursday, 
March 8th « 18+ 











, TREAT HER RIGHT 
THE REGULARS 
THE LEMMINGS 
LIFE IN BETWEEN 
(POST RAMONES SHOW PARTY) 
Tix Axis Only! 
Friday, 
MARCH 9th «© 21+ 
, DREAD ZEPPELIN 
Tix Axis Only! 
Wednesday, 
March 14th © 18+ 
Heavy Metal Co-Sponored 
by /* ard Jagermeister 


~UNATTACHED 
TRIP WIRE 
FLESH 
STREET DEAL 
COCCHIARO 
TEAGUS (NYC) 
Tix Axis Only! 

Thursday, 

March 15th « 18+ 


v ITONES (ska) 
UKIAH (Grateful Dead, CSNY) 
Wednesday, 
March 21th « 18+ 
Heavy Metal Co-Sponored 
by /‘* and Jagermeister 


- FARRENHEIT 
HIEST 
DIVER DOWN 
STREETWISE 
Tix Axis Only! 
Friday, 
March 23rd « 18+ 


+ WEST MOORE LANDS 
WHO BE DAT 
RUMBLE CLUB 
DREAMS MADE FLESH 


CRAB DADDY 
Tix Axis Only! 

















Friday, 
April 6th 


. SEVERED HEADS 



















When Friend fell, 


he called for Help. 


But the only ones 


there. were 





/gnorance, 


/ncompetence 





and Indifference. 


Friend called for 
Help again, 





but Contusion 


came instead. 





At last Help came 


and Help knew 
what to do. 


In times of emergency, 


are you Help? 
/f not, 


learn Red Cross First Aid | 


where you work - 


or call your local chapter. | 


American 
Red 
Cross 


RASA RE DERERS BOE SIS TSN | 


a | 





EIR. cr ee es 


SA TTB ANAT Ra aes Ne 


€2 


me «- azz Night 
we CERCIE MILLER 
= Show starts 8 pm 


THIS SATURDAY 





Feb. 22 


ae =Nouveau Club M-80 


969 Commonwealth Avenue + 254-2054 || Tak Chas ae. 


Cabot Street 
Beverly 
i (508) 922-8867 


Friday, February 23 


POINTS NORTH 
Saturday, February 24 


LAURIE SARGENT 
plus FOR NO ONE 


Saturday, March 3 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


rYellel(-Mi2).4 


Billerica 
(508) 667-6393 
Friday, February 23 e 18+ 


LISTENER 




















In troducing 
Brazil's, Newes 







0661 €2 ANWNYEIS “SNO NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 


» 







| wenow serve 2 7\' 
beer andwine,_ ’“gh'*« 
with lunch =\O.cpeer: 
and dinner. ~. >s¥< 






is 
oat , 









| Cc abe | Saturday, February 24 

; a 

| Great Rev BRIDGE STREET 
| Casual Atmosphere Coming 

421 Cambridge St Friday, March 2 






O-POSITIVE 


ENnIOY a COld filtered Cr.) cil 
Gelar (am eb elem (eer teres er 


Allston, Ma“ 
Large parties call for reservations (617) 789-5980 









TadpieRL HERTIURVE PaATY 


CELEBRATING 


the opening of the New England Aquariums new exhibit 


“The Rain Forest: Secret Spaces, Darkened Places” 


; ncaa = py. RY! és TT eM? ’ 
The Aquarium brings a slice of the ]auzmr iY meee Tropical hors d’oeuvres, cash bar 
lowland wet forest of South America J RQE™ i’ | Lal es 


y ti! s 
to our New England doorstep. Attend jggq Wa yr | Special performance by 
our gala party to unveil this exotic A Pa lel 


A 7. we Columbia recording 
world, and be the first to glimpse the Jie’ VPN i Wi 


\ . 


















artist 





gardens in the sky; the hidden world = Ae a wey - 

of lizards, frogs, hummingbirds and 7g | ; i Shawn Colvin, 

insects; and a series of waterfalls, PS | TICKETS: $25.00 

creating the torrential stream exhibit.’ i 2 Ni and available at all Ticketmaster locations or mail 
Remember, the closer you look, the ; ~ —— EZ 7 mn bi hi) -check to New England Aquarium, Central W harf, 
more you'll see. Listen to WBOS (rnin ae Paeen MA Cet or Pere 


92.9 FM for more information. 


“S i € hiner Ena err 
Friday, March 30, 1990 <a 
6:00 - 10:00PM 


< / i ("7 
. } at | j =, ry 
BREE i &- 
. ‘ MD Fay , os. : . Fe 
ee 7 Att en al f : aie F 
Ses : y a 2 af 
on Boston's Central Wharf = «ee coe ws r 
areal Ti. ce iti oes F 


At the New England Aquarium 


Sa 


TRAY ASTER, EVIL ASTEA, portion of proceeds to benefit the Aquarium’s conservation programs. 32 . 9 F M 
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It’s history. It’s art. ON THEICE. TS TWICE AS NCE 
* UVM UCLA 
It’s culture. It’s dying. ’ sate 
For centuries, it has steered man to safety. And now because Ae Pa 

of neglect, vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 


We are The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 
working to preserve our lighthouse heritage. 


ARTE Y CULTURA 


oe enw Sanaa com LABELLE 


85 West Newton St., South End, Boston 


(Formerly with Bill Evans, Chick Corea 
and Jack pe 
Founding member of Steps Ahead 


For information call: | THE OPERA HOUSE 
, MARCH 21° 


7:30 PM 
Tickets on sale now at the Box Office 
and all Ticketron outlets. 


AHAYMON PRODUCTION 


SATURDAY MARCH 


The Boston Phoenix and WFNX-FM The Charles Hotel and Water Music, Inc. 
as sponsors as presenters 


wish to thank 


Kaman Adilifer - Carl Allen « Ray Anderson + Wes Anderson + Kenny Barron + Steve Berrios 
Michael Bowie « Jay Brandford - Fred Brink - Peter Bullis - Gary Burton « Anthony Carillo 
Ron Carter - Betty Carter - Marc Cary + Dave Clark « John Clark - Jose Clausen 
George Coleman « Scott Colley » Junior Cook + Hal Crook + Joe Daly + Barry Danuion 
Stanton Davis + Peter Dunn + Charles Eisenhardt + Dave Finucane « Richard Flores + Joe Ford 
Al Foster - Sharon Freeman « Earl Gardner - Laszlo Gardony «+ Stan Getz - Leonel Girardeau 
Jerry Gonzalez - Andy Gonzalez + Mick Goodrick - Wycliffe Gordon + Benny Green 
Larry Grenadier + Bob Gullotti - Eric Gunnison + Charlie Haden + Jim Hall « Herbie Hancock 
Philip Harper * Wynard Harper - Tom Harrell » Doug Harris * John Harrison 
Deborah Henson-Conant + Emily Hiestand + Billy Higgins + Barbara Hindley - Dave Hollander 
Gregory Hutchinson + Katherine Jackson + Carter Jefferson - Howard Johnson + Don Kenney 
Peter Kontrimas + Victor Lewis - Dave Liebman + Joe Lovano « Harold Mabern « Alain Mallet 
Wynton Marsalis - Tarus Matteen + Jimmy Mazzy + Cecil McBee - Donny McCaslin + Earl Mcintyre 
Ken Mcintyre - Carmen McRae + Ron McWhorter » Amina Claudine Meyers « Michael Monaghan 
Grover Mooney + Frank Morgan + Paul Motian - Wolfgang Muthspiel « Jamil Nasser 
Eli Newberger - Billy Novick +» Brian Ogilvie + Jimmy Owens + Eddie Palmieri « Pam Pamiejer 
Rebecca Parris + Mario Pelletieri + Tony Pringle « Mark Pulise - John Ramsay + Rufus Reid 
Bill Reynolds + Martin Richards + Herlin Riley » Marcus Roberts + Justin Robinson + Olga Roman 
David Rothenberg + Jon Sachs + Shiro Sadamura + David Sanchez + Aaron Scott + Steven Scott 
Charlie Sepulveda + Avery Sharp + Jeff Stout - John Stubblefield - Gary Thomas 
Butch Thompson - John Torres + Dan Trudell + Steve Turre * McCoy Tyner » Guy Van Duser 
Reginald Veal + Robin Verdier + Stan Vincent - Cedar Walton » Kenny Washington 
Buster Williams + Todd Williams + Larry Willis - Benjamin Wittman 


and over twelve thousand jazz fans who attended 


for making the festival a rousing success 


Politics 


Continued from page 20 

CIO affiliates, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent Arthur Osborne discourages 
union participation in coalitions 
because he doesn’t want to divide 
his membership over non-union 
issues. For example, the AFL-CIO 
desperately wants to avoid get- 
ting involved in abortion politics 
for fear it would tear the union in 
half, but.the choice issue is a 
major litmus test for CEC sup- 

rt. 

Some CEC members and can- 
didates feel that AFL-CIO 
participation — along with its 
deep pockets and invaluable 
voter lists — is imperative if the 
coalition is to evolve into a real 
power. “We really do want the 
full AFL, involved,” says a CEC 
leader. 

But others counter that bring- 
ing in the more conservative 
AFL-CIO would dilute the coali- 
tion, making it just another voice 
of old-style Democratic politics 
rather than a_ cutting-edge 
progressive force. “If the AFL 
was involved, we wouldn’t have 
endorsed Tom Birmingham,” 
says one coalition member. 

Beyond all the internal de- 
bates, some doubt exists as to 
whether the CEC can actually 
deliver victories, not just volun- 
teers. Merced is its only major 
win to date. The Buonomo cam- 
paign workers sought the CEC 
endorsement because their can- 
didate needed help shoring up 
his progressive credentials in 
Somerville, one campaign work- 
er says. To many local 
progressives, Buonomo appeared 
too willing to _ sacrifice 
progressive causes for strategic 
interests, and his campaign 
thought the CEC credentials 
would alleviate those fears. “It 
didn’t work,” the campaign aide 
says, noting that despite CEC’s 
help Buonomo did not receive 
what should have been a high 
level of support from Somerville 


liberal activists. 


And two candidates who re- 
ceived CEC endorsements in the 
past say that in this year of anti- 
tax vitriol and a more con- 
servative mood among the elec- 
torate, they aren’t going to be 
boasting about their CEC connec- 
tions, at least not beyond select 
liberal audiences. 

But in what's shaping up as a 
tough year for progressive can- 
didates, every vote and each bit 
of organized support matters, and 
the CEC’s 200,000 members 
make a nice fat prize. And for the 
CEC itself, 1990 poses a crucial 
test of its ability to form an 
alliance that hangs together, a 
skill that will have a direct 
bearing on its capacity for de- 
livering on its promises. 

After all, it was defeat — most 
notably in House races and in the 
anti-tax-referendum fights of 
1980 and 1986 — that prompted 
formation of the CEC in the first 
place. ‘We were losing on a lot of 
fronts,” says Schiewe, who 
worked for the now-defunct 
grassroots group Fair Share dur- 
ing the early 1980s. 

With one election cycle under 
its belt and some impressive 
reviews to show for it, the 
relatively unknown CEC is hop- 
ing this will be its coming-out 
year. For progressives interested 
in the legislative and municipal 
levels of government, there’s lit- 
tle else in the way of organized 
political activism on the horizon. 

All the signs are that can- 
didates and their supporters who 
misread the electorate and fail 
to organize effectively will have 
an uphill battle ahead. If the 
CEC can avoid those pitfalls and 
improve its win-lose record in 
1990, it could not only dispel 
lingering doubts about its effec- 
tiveness but also lay the ground- 
work for a return of something 
that’s been somewhat lacking 
in local politics — a liberal force 
that can organize, campaign, and 
win. O 
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“Whirlpool Bonus Weeks!" Ends March 18, 1990 
See Dealer For Details 







Get more than you bargained 
for when you get a bargain 
on a Whirlpool appliance. 





Whirlpool Full Size THIN TWIN® 








* 18.1 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated Model LT7000XT Electric # 

Volume ¢ Provision for Optional. * Large Capacity/27” Wide * 2 Wash 
* Adjustable Button Mount Gallon * 6 Wash Cycles « 4 Water Temperature 
Door Storage Bins « Selections « 








Whirlpool Electric DESIGNERSTYLE™ Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Range Model RF396PXV # Model DU8900XT # 

* Self-Cleaning Oven Electronic * 16 Cycle/Options with 6 * Self-Cleaning Oven « Electronic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock with Oven Controls Automatic Cycles ¢ CLEAN TOUCH™ MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
and Minute Timer « Custom Broil _ Console * QUIET WASH” System ¢ Custom Broil Control « Two 8”, Two 
Control ¢ Full-Width Fluorescent Light * POWER CLEAN” Washing System 6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 


1 See Your Local Participating Dealer 


<]> 
Whirlpool 


HOME APPLIANCES 





* Price optional with each dealer 
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BUSINESS ADMIN ASSISTANT Sn. 
OPPS dable, ard working person 
iii lesioenitiee eatenenonteeenmeemmanmiaaaneal tne to learn. Fa ree | w/ 
DRUG FREE ouyatte 8 pn poe 
Good attention to detail. Flex 


URINE 
Tylenol, Dristan, Vicks 44, 
Sucrets and many more 
cause false positive. 2 vials 
of clean urine and directions, 


hrs/wk. Pleasant casual at- 
mosphere. Call Melinda 
617-451-6181 10am-5pm, 


$19.95. Pamphiet 4 mapas cones Mon-Fri or 661-4005 aft 
ing the Urine Tests, $5 ee 
ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
BYRD LABS DANCERS OVER 18 
225 CONGRESS WANTED 
AUSTIN, TX, 78701 
(512)480-0085 EARN $600/$1000 
Earn $600 weekly worki gat per week. Flexible hours 
home. No experience. 617-284-8694 
info send self- addressed 
stamped envelope to POB = Blue eyed WF model needed 
821 Burlington, MA 01803 by apher. No exp 
Oe nec, call 617-497-7518 
HOT LIST: eee 
ager BOOKKEEPER 
Mixed tates! mmediate Busy, National, Television 
Shipment! Adhesive Labels. Commercial Production Co. 
200/810 ‘S00/$18 hey Data entry through trial 
Advon, Drawer B1A balance, manage billing a 
: 83274. Visa/MC/AMEx payables, 
1-800-992-3866 Send resume to 0 6164 
So0}aay Recyaing: COMPANION/ 
EEPER 
ans ae Hie: Saale. gy ogg ed 
PROFESSIONAL health. Provide all personal 
services ing 
EMPLOYMENT includ 
OPPS and serving of meals, 
ing, ‘al house keeping. 
BOOKKEEPER, part-time. oo ust — E a 
Accounts payable, Accounts Griver 
receivable, payrok. Min 2 yrs sirable. Beacon Hill location 
experience. Feminist non- and 
profit org. Call Janet at —. (617) 536-5390 ext 
Woman Of Power magazine to 6pm 
617 7 
ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES DANCERS 
If you're seeking recent col- WANTED 
lege Graduates for your en- years or older. No ex 
try level positions call perience neccessary. 
warned ad mde" HIRE, “at, Naked Eye Cabaret 
hi 
AUTHORITY”. as ny ey iraaaels 
CHANCE FOR coal 
Earn a 


ere ee 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 


-o Call 
1-61 37440 E Ext. B723 
GOVERNMENT JOBS! Now 
hiring in your area, both skil- 
led and unskilled. For a cur- 


.. z0ot-ooeers -_ - of jobs and applica- 
England's | S largest weekly. nome veal 1 eb 15 383-2627 
267-1234 


MEDIA SALES 
ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


Are you hard working, 


move ahead? We're looking 
for an anneal’. highly 
motivated. sales person to 
de with-us: If you have 
these Gualties and:a mini- 
mum of one Year outside 


be the person we're:looking 
for to pip the sales staff bf 
New England's largest week- 
ly newspaper. Competitive 
comp and full-benefit 

ackage: Please call Susan 

elley at 617-536-5396-X307 
or send resume To: : 


Phoenix 


Phoenix /Media Communications Group, Inc. 
126 Brookline Avenue Boston, MAOEIS es 


Whee 


for tock merenanclear hee- 


lance or PT, must be aval 

20hrs/wk and have 

exp. Design T-shirts, PF 
irket- 





results-oriented and ready to | 


sales experience, you could 








aay 


UNEMPLOYED? 
Call the AL a 


cone 
$15 phone fee’ Hiring 
cers ne me 


pus Se 


catalogues, ads 


ingjouce guidance to adult men- 
ing. Salary neg, con ly retarded in work- 


Jenna, ots! at Say Rock, pee CoD Boa 
ES mage — Mass ce 
LINE/PREP COOK finn oF derry st 891-6760. 

ex el & PART TIME AA/EOE/MFH 
perience in saute and grill. 
louie easily accessable 
oy MBTA. Apply in person, 
: coere - only, o cl x 
an F 
D's Foveaeet” & "Mrusle RESUMES 


Club, 17 Holland St. Davis 
Sq Somervile jobs? Need 


letters & re- 
sumes that stand out? 
Brochure 617-266-9640 


MODELS 
wanted for fashion show. No 


experience neccessary. 
Males 6ft and over, females 
P aanect - 


6pm. 
building, 1 Fitchburg St, 
400c, nape apbiany MA, 
617-566-4397. 


clanoy mance 16h 


Call Susan, 742- 
Growth 


Office eS 
Rowing py ee 


educationa 
Responsible . office 
operations, program reg., 
phone, bookk 


$7/hr- 
neg. 617: 4903." 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
COOKS, WAN HESSES, 
mange tS FLYER 
DISTRIBUTERS, 
BARTENDERS & DOOR 
PERSONS. 
— Ne rt 


528 Comm A\ more Sq 
Boston. NO PHONE CALLS. 


Wat, TAPE 
The new 
premiere neroor are ship. 
1s holding auditions for its 
season. 


unoong A 
are Feb 24 & 25th rate +generous ao 
March 3rd. Call 369.1870, Convenient 


Well-established fund- 
amg ae nope 


representatives for 
8pm-12midnight putty 
Guaranteed $10 hou 


Mon-Er, 9% forinfoor ime. frag. in Cambridge 


location. Call 576-61 
Mon-Fri 10am-2pm. 


NewBostonGroup 


TAXI DRIVERS 
WANTED-$ 


AM, PM and Weekends 
shifts available. Please call 
497-TAXI (8294). 


“RESTAURANTS: 


WE SERVE TORTA ye DISH PIZZA), 
CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS MAD 
WITH THE FRESHEST INGREDIENTS 
AND SERVED IN.A CASUAL, 
CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE. 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS x 


*P Oriented? 
+ Hard Working? 


+ Energetic? 
. Interested In Career Development? 


-Danonstaled Supers Sis? 
=i emenene cannot 
° agemess fo heap 
Responsbility? 
IESO, call Jackie at (617) 628-9844 


M - Friday 8 a.m. -4 p.m 
or your resume to: 


Bel Canto Restaurants 
P.O. Box 553 
Somerville, MA 02143 


ANDOVER BOSTON 
ROOKLINE .. IDGE 
WELLESLEY 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


seeking healthy 
people over 18 who 
have a cold with a 
runny nose to 
participate in a 
5-day out-patient 
cold study. 
Please call 
MTRA at 
(617) 522-7084, 
H :30 Monday- 


738-0044 


ATTENTION 
MOVIE BUFFS! 


Videosmith, New England's leading 
chain of video rental stores is now hir- 
: for all positions in our NEW 

ATION IN HYDE PARK. We also 
a openings for full-time MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINEES. Immediate open- 
ings for enthusiastic, intelligent and 
detail-oriented individuals. Flexible 
schedule. Excellent benefits. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


3233 Se = 
x F: ‘ A a a: t : : s 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 


942 Hyde Park Ave. 672 Center St. 
Hyde Park 
Coming Soon 


Jamiaica Plain 
1266 Comm. Ave. 61 Leonard St. 
Allston Belmont Center 
283 Harvard St. 1713 Mass. Ave. 
Brookline - Lexington 
Chestnut Hill 997 Mass. Ave. 
Shopping Center Cambridge 
275 Dartmouth St. 
Boston 


64 Worcester Rd. 
(Rte. 9) Natick 





DYN ia hel: 
wy -NKG@@)-(0)E(6 
Nia 


$200 - $250. 


EE Volunteers neeced for }-9 
{Harvard Medical School} 


“Research Project. 


oo 1/2 -2 1/2 
-- day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
befween 21-25 
years old 


For more information 
Call 855-2248 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





for the perfect 
hire shouldn't have to 


be a chore... 
Not if you let the Boston Phoenix 
Help Wanted Classifieds tackle the 
job. The Boston Phoenix is the right 
place to advertise your job openings, 
because it's read by thousands of 
young-minded, active individuals 
looking to move up or into exciting 
new careers 





Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


MEDICAL CARE 
COORDINATOR 


Interested in medical issues 
and administration? 


We're looking for a Medical Care 
Coordinator to organize and 
administer all facets of medical 
appointments for adults who are 
mentally retarded. You must be flexible 
and able fo work in a team setting as 
well as independently. 


BA and one year experience in Human 
Service preferred. be 21+ and 
have a valid drivers license. Experience 
in MR and k of behavioral 
techniques and health science helpful. 


$17,000 ° 
Send resume to: 
Personnel, 
Walnut Street Center, Inc., 
300 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AA/EOE/ M/F/H/V 


COMPANION/ 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Caring and 





4. compassionate live-in 


companion for older 


~awoman in stable, but 


poor health: Provide 
- all personal services 
including cooking 
and serving of meals, 
bathing,.general 
housekeeping, etc. 
Must speak English, a 
valid driver's license 
desirable. Beacon Hill 
location. Experience 
and references 
required. (617) 536- 
5390 X 340, 9am to 
6pm daily. 














i! 
Hy 


yi i: i i 


Ihh. one mt Al 


for ag hy fig 
females for 

ing. 3/7-3/17. it krorested 
please send name and 
phone number and we will 
arr. to meet for lunch. 
, 348 Park St, Suite 
, 01864 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


HUMAN SERVICES 
CAREER 


We are lookii for people to work 
in our commmihity based 
residences, apartments and 


vocational nal training gel for 


Weekend Positions 
up to $15,500 
Weekday Positions 
up to $18,500 
In-House Respite Workers 
$7/hour 
Enjoy excellent benefits, great working 
environment, extensive training and 


career development. Some part time 
positions also available. 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to 
Personnel 
Wainut St. Center, inc. 


Jn 
il 





au 


A 


SAVE!! SAVE!! 


On The Most FUN you'll ever © 
‘O. Break 


have! Your 
Party Weekend S: 
Air From Boston. 


7 ae gp oc aa 
FREE Ps yg Hr 
Hotel Taxes. sg, hare 
Passes. Tour Escorts. 
STARTING FROM: 
CANCUN $319 
BAHAMAS $339 


JAMAICA $519 


TAKE A BREAK 
Student. Travel 30 Ounstan 


St. West Newton, MA 02165 
CALL NOW! 
527-5909 


stay MONTREAL ‘ 
Seay eomporabeny 


locations, near ares 5 City's at- 
actions. For brochure 
info call (614) 738-9410 


































ini 





UM 6 
+ FIRST CLASS 95 
* SUPERIOR 
* LUXURY 79 


One Week Of Fun 
& Sun 
Beach Resort! 
Prices Guaranteed . 
Hotel & Extras included! 
Travel Free! Form Your Own 
And Get’? Free Trip 
For deny 20 Sales! 


BAHAMAS AND ge 
toon eae AT 
NT DISCOUNT. PRICES! 


For Reservations & 


Adam 
OR 1 174-7782 


MYSTIC TRAVELS 
For Very Low Net Fares, 
Vacation Packages and 
Cruises to Europe, Far East 
& Other 


Places. 
501 Fifth Ave, NYC 
212-972-4700 


HEALTHY MEN 
18-55 
EARN *1,425 


By participating in an 18 
day live-in metabolic study 
at MTRA in Jamaica Plain. 
Free room and board 
provided as well as a 
complete health screen and 
an excellent compensation 
for your time. Call wk-days 
from 9:00 to 4:30 for more 
information at 


522-0303 


Conveniently located in Jamaica 
Plain on the Green Line. 


i | ie | | i 
mil 


Spring Break 90 


At Your Favorite 
ones: 


617-859-7927 








JAMAICAIT!! 


MONTEGO BAY! 
NEGRIL! 
$479 OFF BEACH 
$579 ON BEACH 
sont pe eeea oe 
excludes $19.00 Jamaica & 
U.S. airport tax. 
PACKAGE INCLUDES 


“Round trip airfare. 
ame re seoctere. 


ae choice accom- 
-Compiete activities 
“Exolysive “C.V.A. funbook 
loaded with freebies & big 
Welcome . 
Sec party. 
gratuities. 
Depature dates every week- 
end in March and April ‘90. 
CANCUN AND NASSAU 
ALSO AVAILABLE. 


Call for information. 
CAMPUS 


VACATION 
ASSOCIATION 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, 

New York 11242 

718-834-9670 





1. 61 7-322-6104 




















Ly 


prsn, 
p. 9- rm, @at in 
wis rho new paint, 


for now or , hip i sy 


util incl. No 


BACK BAY Beacon St. Great 
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MEANING OF 


Urban-warrior workouts 

We can understand treadmills, rowing machines, Nordic skiers — even rock-climbing simulators — as forms of equipment that enable 
users to mimic various outdoorsy activities. But stairclimbing machines make us wonder: why aren’t there more workout alternatives 
designed to imitate aspects of urban lifestyle? We’ve dreamed up the following machines for those who prefer to stay in the city — both 
physically and in spirit — while they stay in shape. 

Ever find that you've been trying to wave down a taxi for so long you can’t raise your arm anymore? With the Hey-Dammit-Over-Here 
Cabbie Flagger, you'll never spend the night on a curb again. The one-piece gadget consists of a shearling-lined cuff attached to two 
heavy-duty elastic cords, which fit into any door frame via suction cups. Simply stick up the Cabbie Flagger, insert your wrist in the cuff, 
and slowly pull your arm from side to side. 

Spending too much time in restaurants? Try the Chez Moi Hydraulic Fork to Mouth machine. This fork-shaped weight, guaranteed to 
make your dining habits more efficient, attaches to a plate-like disk by way of a hydraulically operated elastic rope. Simply place the disk 
on a table as you would a dinner plate and attach the weight to the elastic rope. Now sit, place elbow on table, assume a firm grip on the 
weight, and pull toward your mouth. Then lower slowly, to the count of five. 

Nautilus for barflies, Joe Wiedemann’s 12-ounce Compu-Curl improves hand-to-mouth motor coordination so you can keep pounding 
‘em back even when your buddies are falling off their stools. Composed of a weight the size and shape of your favorite barley-and-hops- 
beverage container attached to an arc-shaped hydraulic bar, the Compu-Curl mounts on the edge of any conventional bar or countertop. 
Simply brace elbow on bar, grasp can, and pull toward your gaping maw. Recommended program: “empty” at least a 12-pack a day. 

— CK and LBG 
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FAMOUS VOICES MADE 


Connie Wetzell, the Loews-theaters 

Anyone who has attended a movie at a Loews theater in the last year knows the routine. After 
the lights dim, an animated graphic fills the screen. A voice instructs attendees to follow the 
basic rules of moviegoing courtesy (don’t talk/litter/smoke); a soft backing track — sort of a 
mid-’70s AM pop melody — warms up; and finally a singer purrs, “Thank you for coming to 
Loews; sit back, relax — enjoy the show.” 

At this point, the lines are drawn. Do you, like many cinema attendees around the city, join in 
and groove with your friendly (albeit unseen) hostess?Or do you want simply to dump a box of 
heavily buttered popcorn on those who do? Regardless, it’s Nashville-based singer Connie 
Wetzell who's at the heart of your pre-movie experience. Wetzell recorded the familiar lyrics for 
Cinema Concepts, an Atlanta company that specializes in movie trailers, with the company’s 
music director, Ron Kristy (who played all the instruments) and Kristy’s wife, Judith (who 
provides the spoken voice-over). Will they ever update the current tune? “I guess when 
audiences start throwing tomatos,” says Kristy, “we might have to go back to the drawing 
board.” 





= %@ Almost as good as the trailers 
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2/24 Short people have a hard time feel- 
ing sympathy for those on the other end of the 
height spectrum. After all, tall people have 
never heard it suggested on Top 40 radio that 
they have “no reason to live.” Nevertheless, 
those in the 6-foot-plus range face their own 
inconveniences, particularly the anguish of a 
stiff neck after a night of bending down to 
reach small-to-mid-size partners on the dance 
floor. Not so tonight, however, as the Boston 
Beanstalks Tall Club offers a few hours of 
pain-free boogying at the Quality Inn, 455 
Totten Pond Road, Waltham. Their annual 
Valentine’s dance begins at 8 p.m. Admission 
is $12 ($3 discount before 9 p.m.), and the 
dance is open to the general public. Call HUB- 
TALL. 


2/26 The Brookline Arts Center offers a 
peak “Behind the Scenes of an Auction 
Gallery” at 7:30 p.m. at Grogan & Company, 
890 Comm Ave, Boston. Michael Grogan, pres- 
ident of Grogan & Company and formerly a 
vice-president at Sotheby's in New York, dis- 
cusses evaluating and bidding on items and 
provides tips on collecting and consigning. 
The $15 donation benefits the Brookline Arts 
Center. Call 566-5715. 


2/ 27 Mardi Gras, which means “Fat 
Tuesday’ in French, is also known as Carnival, 
meaning “farewell to meat” in Latin. The term 
dates back to an era of pre-Christian pagan rit- 
uals, when there was a practical reason for the 
Lenten abstinence common among devout 
Catholics at this time of year — the meat 
stowed away for winter was almost gone, and 
spring was still months away. In modern 
times, however, Mardi Gras is seen just as a 
great excuse for an all-out bash, which is what 
takes place tonight when the French Library in 
Boston and KISS 108 FM bring New Orleans to 
the Hub Club, 533 Washington Street, Boston. 
Dress up in the wildest Carnival outfits you 
can whip up, dance to the music of Boston's 
zydeco kings, the Boogaloo Swamis, and feast 
on Cajun delicacies — and get all that primal, 
pagan tension out of your system. Call the 
French Library at 266-4351 for tickets ($15) 
and information. By the way, those under 21 
are welcome. 

— GR 
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REPORT 





Coming up short , 
JOHN NORDELL 


STRUCTURAL 
ASSESSMENT 

We think of the John 
Hancock Tower as being 
a pretty darn big building; 
at 790 feet, or GO stories, 
high, it’s the tallest 
structure in Boston (the 
Prudential Center, of 
course, is second at 750 
feet/52 stories). But 
compared with buildings 
around the US, the 
Hancock actually comes 
up a bit short. 

e There are 37 taller 
buildings in the United 
States. 

e Eleven cities have 
taller structures than the 
Hancock. Hartford, 
Connecticut, with about 
one-quarter the 
population of Boston, has 
two. 

e If it had been built in 
New York City, the 
Hancock would be only 
the 13th largest structure; 
in Chicago, it would rank 
11th. 

© The Sears Tower, the 
tallest building in the 


- world; is almost twice,as, . 


tall. 
(information courtesy 
of The World Almanac.) 
— TG 
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New kids on the bloc 

Totalitarianism aside, there may be some positive 
aspects to the Eastern bloc’s years of political and 
social isolation, some revolutionary benefits for 
them as well as us. In terms of graphic design, for 
instance, the Iron Curtain actually helped countries 
like Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland develop 
a unique creative syntax, a style refreshingly free 
from the homogenized sensibilities of their NATO 
counterparts. 

A dearth of computers and other technological 
tools forced Eastern European artists to make more 
imaginative use of their classical heritage. Their 
insularity led them to develop a sense of color and 
form distinct from the best of the West — hues 
Pantone has never even dreamed of, shapes that 
seem at times to come from another planet. 

Eastern-bloc popular and commercial art is hot. Its 
posters, signage, advertising, design, and graphic 
ephemera have a foreignness that renders even con- 
temporary objects anachronistic. For example, many 
East German and Romanian postage stamps have a 
stark, Brave New World quality, a social realism that 
hasn’t been explored in America since the ’30s. 
Polish movie posters (even those promoting 
Western films) are more dramatic than our own and 
often exploit more graphic symbolism. And now 
that the Curtain has parted, we can begin to appre- 
ciate not just the people it let out but the cultures it 
kept in. 

For a catalogue of Eastern-bloc collectibles, 
including posters, contact Russian Dressing, Box 
1313, New York, New York 10013, or call (212) 


334-0006. 
— DR 
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BOSTON WISH LIST 
PEST contro! 

Does anybody know what to call those poor souls 
who earn their living handing out flyers on side- 
walks? Neither do we, so how about calling them 


“purveyors of excessive sales-oriented trash” — or 
PESTs? If we had our way, PESTs would be strictly 
regulated. 


1) A one-PEST-per-block limit would be enforced. 

2) Drama students, or anyone inclined to practice 
mime techniques on the job, would not be allowed 
to accept these positions (ditto for would-be stand- 
up comics). 

3) Cleaning up discarded flyers would be manda- 


tory. 
— TG 
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They’ ve got designs on postcards. 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


FIORNER FATORE 


MIT Press Bookstore 

The wooden shelves and plants of this bookstore 
provide a welcome respite from the pedestrian- 
unfriendly streets surrounding it. Its stock, almost 
exclusively published by MIT Press, is science 
heavy — there’s the computer science and 
engineering you’d expect, for example. But the 
shop also turns out to be a theory-criticism-and- 
design paradise. Luk4cs, Bataille, and Mareuse sit 
along one wall. Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd 
Wright are well represented in the sizable 
architecture section. And then there are fun books, 
like the Guide to Cambridge: Ten Walking Tours, 
by Robert Bell Rettig, and funky ones on pop art 
(not to mention the pure frivolity of six or so racks 
of postcards). What this press’s books seem to have 
in common is their attention to graphic design: 
many are oddly shaped — a little longer or wider 
than your average book, for instance — or are 
covered in textured paper. Browsing here — 
without even cracking a book — provides a 
refreshing change from the by-now predictable 
state of hip book design. And that’s just judging 
these books by their covers. 

MIT Press Bookstore, at 292 Main Street, in 


: , Cambridge, is open Monday through Friday from 9 


a.m. to 7 p.m.,'on Saturday from 10 a.m. to'6 p.m., 
and on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Call 253- 
5249. 

—_ KP 
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-]- MINUTE HISTORY 


The Steaming Kettle 

Anyone who's ever been to Government Center 
knows the Steaming Kettle — if not for its coffee 
and goodies, then certainly for its namesake, the 
giant, steaming copper kettle that bangs over the 
door. It’s on postcards, on Christmas cards, in 
pamphlets touting the city, and in countless 
tourists’ photo albums. But where did it come from? 
Who built it? How old ts it? And how many small 
children will it hold? The official history is kind of 
spotty, but bere are some highlights, culled from 
old newspaper accounts and from Robert Abrams, 
the coffee shop’s general manager. 
Where did the kettle come from? The kettle was 
built in August 1873 by Hicks & Badger, then the 
largest coppersmith in Boston, for the East India 
Trading Company (later the Oriental Tea 
Company). 
Has it always hung over the same door? No. In 
fact, it’s been in at least three locations, though the 
details are somewhat sketchy. In the late 19th 
century, it spent time at 85-87-89 Court Street. Later 
it hung for many decades over the tea company’s 
door at 57 Court Street. And it moved to its present 
location, 65 Court Street, in 1969. 
How does it work? There’s an electric steam 
generator in the basement of the building. A pipe 
carries the vapors up to the nose of the kettle. 
How big is it (part I? At one time the kettle’s 
capacity was a serious subject in Boston. No one, 
even the coppersmith, was sure, and so a contest 
was held in late 1874. Then, at a public ceremony 
on January 1, 1875, the kettle was unveiled, and a 
small boy popped out of it. Then another. And 
another. And another. And so on — until eight 
boys, in all, had emerged. Then, finally, a full- 
grown man climbed out. So, the answer, in part: 
eight small boys and one six-foot-tall man. 
How big is it (part ID? Newspaper accounts say 
the large crowd present was amused by the human 
capacity of the kettle, but a great deal more was at 
stake. More than 12,000 people had registered 
guesses in hopes of winning the grand prizes — a 
40-pound; chest of tea for the closest call and 25 
pounds of coffeé‘for the next closest. After the 
occupants climbed out, the City Sealer of Weights 
and: Measures began filling the kettle. People 
cheered as the increments were marked off on a 
blackboard. The final tally: 227 gallons, two quarts, 
one pint, and three gills. 


How much is a gill? A quarter of a pint. 
— LBG 
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Scout’s honor: This groomer knows her fur 


by Caroline Knapp 


Le shampoo... — 








standing on a table no bigger than a ~ 


§ cout Keller was nervous. There he was, 


schoolroom desk, and some strange 
woman he’d never seen before was all over him 
like a rug. Playing with his hair. Brushing him. 
Touching his feet and toes. What the heck? He 
tried to squirm away but she grabbed him in a 
headlock and forced him to sit. 

Damn, Scout thought, I’m stuck. It’s a Saturday 
afternoon and I should be at home romping in 
the living room and chewing on trouser legs, but 
no: I am trapped. Trapped at the Bark 'n’ Purr pet 
salon with Nina Angiulo, certified dog-groomer. 

What a fate for a noble golden retriever. And 
what a brutal lesson in what happens when you 
put your faith in humans, There you are, minding 
your own business, when all of a sudden a 
strange writer and photographer drive up to your 
house and put you in a Jeep. Your master waves 
goodbye to you — “Have fun, Scout!” — and you 
assume you're just going for a fun ride. You're 
excited about it, you know? You wag your tail. 
And then next thing you know, you’re in some lit- 
tle pink room in Revere and some strange 
brunette is hauling you up on top of a table and 
whacking at your coat with a brush. 

Scout squirmed again and his hind legs began 
to tremble. Nina had finished brushing out his 
coat and now she was clipping at his toenails. 
Yikes! What an odd sensation! He tried to calm 
himself by shifting his focus away from the nail- 





. le blow-dry ... 


MARK MORELLI 


clipping and onto the humans. They were talking 
about Nina, about how she decided to pursue a 
career in professional dog grooming. Well, Scout 
thought, at least she knows what she’s doing: 
Nina Angiulo has been grooming dogs for nine 
years. Back when she finished high school, her 
mom invested some money in a career-counsel- 
ing program and they told her she’d be best 
working with kids or animals. Nina liked animals 
a lot, so she got a job in a pet salon in Revere 
called Annie Dee’s, then enrolled in the Pedigree 
Professional Dog Grooming School out on the 
Lynnway. Voila: six months later, she was a pro- 
fessional dog-groomer, off to refine her skills at 
the Scrub-a-Dog pet salon, in Medford, before 
becoming the proud proprietor of her own place, 
the Bark ’n’ Purr. 

This information made Scout relax a bit. So did 
Nina, who was actually a very nice woman — 
young (29), relaxed (she was wearing white jeans 
and a pink T-shirt and she seemed quite at ease 
with a brush), and exceptionally open and enthu- 
siastic (Nina, Scout soon discovered, was the sort 
of person who lets you know within about 15 
minutes that she saw Cat on a Hot Tin Roof last 
night and loved Kathleen Turner, that she plans to 
be married on May 6th to her boyfriend, Peter, 
who manages his family’s car wash — the 
Minuteman — in Medford, that the two of them 
will be moving into a house in Tewksbury the fol- 

See DOG, page 9 
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Grape exaltations 


Making Wine Sense out of wine talk 


by Mary H. Frakes 


Monte Ishige: providing a wealth of insider — and surprising — information 





Let other mortals vainly wear 

A tedious life in anxious care; 

Let the ambitious toil and think; 
Let states or empires swim or sink; 
My sole ambition is to drink. 


he 18th-century English wag who 
wrote this bit of doggerel is a man 
after Monte Ishige’s own heart. 
Publisher and editor of the year-old 
newsletter called Wine Sense, Ishige is 
devoted to informing Boston-area drinkers 
about the iocal wine scene. In addition to 
comparing store prices, printing a tastings 


| calendar, and discussing general wine- 


related topics, the newsletter regularly 
evaluates area restaurants’ approaches to 
wine — their lists, attitudes, and levels of 
knowledge. 

So if you’ve wondered why Australian 
wines have begun popping up on wine 
lists all over town, if you've ever won- 
dered which of several unfamiliar wines- 
by-the-glass to order, if you suspect half- 
bottles are a rip-off but aren't quite sure, 
Wine Sense is a wealth of insider informa- 
tion. 

It's also a wealth of surprising informa- 
tion, especially given Boston’s somewhat 
stodgy reputation. “For its size, I’m not 
sure there are many other cities with such 


a variety in its lists,” says Ishige, whose 
mild manner conceals some strong opin- 
ions. Comparing Boston wine lists with 
those in cities like New York and Los 
Angeles, he says, “There aren’t as many 
restaurants here that have a full list with a 
lot of depth, but the top restaurants in the 
area have made attempts to be more cre- 
ative.” > 

Which is no simple feat. “Anyone open- 
ing a restaurant who has the money can go 
through publications like the Wine 
Spectator or books and simply say, ‘Oh, 
they recommend this and this and this, 
and buy what they recommend.” 

By contrast, many of the most adventur- 
ous wine lists in town go beyond that 
approach and include not only the well- 
known French and California labels but 
Portuguese, New Zealand, Washington, 
and Oregon wines as well. That creativity 
has as much to do with the economics of 
the restaurant business in the area as it 
does with a restaurateur’s interest in find- 
ing a good match for the food served. It 
goes beyond any leftover Puritan qualms 
about spending big bucks for something 
that is consumed in one night. It’s also 
more than an attempt to provide unusual 
wines for the sake of novelty. 

“If a restaurant has a iarge list with a lot 





ERIC RASMUSSEN 
of depth — depth being vintages going 
back a number of years — it’s generally for 
one of two reasons,” Ishige says. “Either 
they've been there forever and have built 
up a cellar over time, buying the great vin- 
tages of the past when they were inexpen- 
sive, or they’ve been started by people 
with a lot of money to dump into their cel- 
lar.” 

For a number of Boston's hottest restau- 
rants, neither of those have been the case. 
Many of the best — places such as 
Hamersley’s, Olives, Cornucopia, Rocco’s, 


.and Biba — have opened within the past 


five years. At the same time, increased 
interest in fine dining and good wine has 
driven wine prices — and often quality — 
upward. With square footage in the city at 
a premium, such restaurants often are rela- 
tively small and do not necessarily have 
the space for a large cellar. As a result, 
most have concentrated on providing a 
smaller selection of well-chosen wines that 
demonstrate breadth rather than depth. 
Even the larger, older restaurants who 
have amassed impressive cellars over the 
years are beginning to feel the pinch of 
competition in an increasingly grim eco- 
nomic climate. Some known for being able 
to sell excellent wine at relatively low 
prices — i.e., prices that reflect what the 





range. They should take advantage of it."O 
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restaurant paid for them years ago — have 
begun either cutting back on new purchas- 
es or charging the “replacement value” for 
older wines. Ishige cites Anthony’s Pier 4 
as an example, saying it seems to be doing 
a little of both. 

“The type of restaurant that will collect 
wines is disappearing,” he says. Some 
places still offer good wine bargains, how- 
ever; Ishige says Villa Anna, in Brookline, 
is one, though he is less enthusiastic about 
the food; the Daniel Webster Inn on the 
Cape is another. 

Economics is aiso a factor behind the 
popularity of wines by the glass, which 
Ishige says have a higher mark-up than 
bottles. A bottle is generally marked up 
two to three times the retai] price; wines 
by the glass, he says, are often three to 
four times higher than the retail price for 
an equivalent amount. Also, Ishige feels 
many restaurants have a “price threshold,” 
an amount below which they will not 
charge no matter how little the wine costs 
them to buy. 

“If a place sees itself as being in a cer- 
tain class of restaurant, they won't charge 
less than $4.25 for a glass of wine, no mat- 
ter what it is,” he says. “In some cases, 
they’re charging $4.25 for what they pay 
$3 a bottle for. There are a lot of people 
trying to make money Off their wine 
list.” 

If you’re not familiar with any of the 
wines on a wine-by-the-glass menu, Ishige 
suggests you're often better off paying an 
extra dollar or so rather than ordering the 
least expensive. A rough rule of thumb 
(one that certainly is not inviolate): the 
higher the price, the better the wine and 
the lower the mark-up. “The $5-to-$6 glass 
of wine that sells for $8 to $10 a bottle 
retail is usually a better deal than the $5 
bottle of wine they're charging $4 a glass 
for.” 

The same is true of full bottles; the wine 
connoisseur who would be likely to order 
an expensive wine generally knows 
enough to recognize overpricing at the top 
of the line, Ishige says. Hotel restaurants 
usually are the most overpriced, he says, 
though their lists also have the most 
depth. 

Half-bottles typically are marked up 
only a dollar or so more than half q full 
bottle, he says. The problem with half-bot- 
tles is that because the selection is often 
small, those available “may not be what 
you really want to try.” Restaurants often 
try to compensate with a strong wine-by- 
the-glass list. 

Ishige has recently noticed a tendency 
toward mark-ups that are. lower than they 
were three or four years ago, which is 
prompted to some extent by competition. 
However, in some cases that has meant 
cuts in the quality or availability of wines 
by the glass. : 

“I think because a restaurant offers the 
most common exposure most people have 
to wine, restaurants have a duty to educate 
the consumer. If a restaurant botches it — 
if it’s served at the wrong temperature, if 
the staff's attitude toward the wine is not 
right — the customer may go home and 
do the same thing,” he says. “There's a lot | 
of good wine now in the iower price 
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(Wine Sense, which comes out six times 
a year, is avatlable by mail subscription 
for $30 a year. Single issues are also | 
available for $5 each. For details, write | 
Wine Sense, Box 1864, Brookline 02146.) | 
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Sunday night, Feb. 25 


_PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


“Movin’ Up”— A new movie. Cabiecast on BNN-TV, Cabie Channeis 3 and 8 in Boston, at 8 
p.m.; CCTV, Cable Channel 19 in Cambridge, at 7 p.m. 


For Carolyn Bushfan of Brockton, the 
actress who plays Julie’s mother, the story 
of ‘‘Movin’ Up” hits close to home. 

‘| grew up in the era of ‘Movin’ Up.’ | 
knew people who had come up from the 
South to look for jobs in Boston.” 

Ms. Bushfan, a native of Boston and a 
professional actress, says that she has 
cousins who had a hard time finding a job 
once settled in Boston. 

‘‘My cousins were trained teachers. They 
went to college. But when they came to 
Boston, they ended up working in factories 
instead of schools.” 

Many young black women who came to 


the North, and were qualified for all types of . 


jobs, often found themselves working as 
domestics for Boston families because they 


could not find work in their fields 

‘Those people were not given a fair shot. 
They were trained to do a job yet they 
became domestics. !'m not saying that it is 


ad to be a domestic, even ! worked as one. 


and am proud of my work, but those peopie 
should have had a chance.’ 

Ms. Bushfan can relate to the hard times 
black women have today in the acting 
world 

A lot of times they (directors) distinguish 
between white and biack actors. If a oart 
doesn't caii for white or black. it should go 
to the best qualified actor. in one play | did 
! had a white husband. There are many iine 
actors in Boston.”’ 

The movie is based on a play by Irma 
Askew of Dorchester who is 78 years oid 


She wrote the play after her experiences as 
a counselor to young, Southern biack 
women at the Women’s Service Club of 
Boston. The movie is about them. Rudy 
Hypolite of West Roxbury is producer and 
Jose Soares of Jamaica Plain, director. 

Ms. Bushfan has acted in Thomas 
Grimes’ stage production of ‘‘Matty’s Grill’ 
and worked as stage manager for Boston's 
Open Door Theater. She also appeared in 
Lillian Hellman’s ‘Another Part Of The 
Forest’ and the Lyric Stage’s production of 

‘Sand.’"’ Her most recent performance was 
with Playwrighters’ Platform at the Codman 
Square Public Library in ‘‘On The Front 
Doorstep.’’ She played the part of a crack 
addict. She does professional readings 
throughout Metropolitan Boston. 
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Take Home One Of These 
Special Bonus Gifts, 
When You Save On A Selected 
Whirlpool Appliance. 


Whirlpool Full Size THIN TWIN® 
Model LT7000XT Electric * 
¢ Large Capacity/27” Wide « 2 Wash 
& Spin Speeds « Gentie Wash System 
@ 6 Wash Cycles « 4 Water Temperature 
Selections « 
“Whirlpool Bonus Weeks!” Ends March 18, 1990. See Dealer For Details. 










Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Model ET22DKXxT * 


Whirlpool 
Model DU8900XT * 


ie: 
wT | 
* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 | \\ 
Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOUCH™ li § 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 
*¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System | 


Tempered Glass Shelves ¢ Illuminated 
Up-Front Controls 









APPLIANCES 


“Price optional with each dealer 
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CHEAP BEAUTY TRICK FOR IDIOTS #2 


lhe Nivea ti lien Of CONCMIONHCHE-HIOUSS¢ Hd-Dbairspray trici i mur is nearly 
dry. take a dab of Nivea, mavbe the size of a quarter. rub it around the palms of vour 
hands. and then run vour fingers through vour hair. Chis is considerably casier and 
iwas. holds hair tn 


cheaper than applying cream rinse and mousse. it heeps frizz 


place mod kee ps hair from fecling dricd out. Be carctul not to use too much or your 


CLOTHES sa 
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CATALOGICALLY SPEAKING FASHION OBIT 
Spring comes and my thoughts turn to, well, new Cat suits 

clothes. Fortunately, I don’t claim to be just too Cat suits. Cotton/Lycra cat suits. Big fashion item this year. Hot stuff. Everybody’s 

busy to shop. The problem is money — once in the wearii” ’em. 

stores, I’m drawn to things I don’t need or can’t This appears to be a fashion reality (“We're selling tons of them,” purred a 

afford or don’t even really like. So much for saleswoman at Bloomingdale’s) and, like most cases of fashion reality, it begs two : 

impulse shopping. questions. f 
Catalogues are the perfect solution for the com- First: what, pray tell, is a cotton/Lycra cat suit? 

pulsive shopper whose flights of fancy turn into And second: who in the world would wear one? 

dead weight in the closet and debt in the wallet. The first question is somewhat difficult to answer. Here’s one answer. Picture, if 

Every choice can be carefully considered and you will, a thick, fairly tight-fitting leotard with legs, but don’t get too bogged down 

ordered at 11 p.m. when you’re depressed and with the Danskin image. The majority of cat suits on the market (Norma Kamali 

your friends are all asleep. And then a week later makes them; other labels include BAD and Tapemeasure) are more loose fitting 

(sooner if you pay extra), you get a package, some- than your average leotard but tighter than your average jumpsuit. They’re tight on 

times a very elegant package, that you get to open. top but made with a little extra room in the hips and legs, so the look isn’t com- 

J. Crew lets you imagine the names of its blond pletely body-hugging or, as the case may be, bulge-revealing. Some have long 
investment-banker models and what they’re doing sleeves. Some have tank tops. And the legs on most taper down into stirrup feet. In 
for the weekend. Max is waiting for Buffy; he’s essence, they are a marriage between the unitard and the jumpsuit and they can be 
wearing those great blue-and-white polka-dot worn alone, with a big unstructured jacket, or over a blouse. 
shorts with a purple-and-gold tie, white shirt, and Here’s another answer. A cotton/Lycra cat suit is a fashion item that reveals every 
cardigan. Amid the prep gear, though, are a few curve and nuance of the female form and looks best on women who are five-foot- 
items — tank tops and T-shirts, for example — that eight and 102 pounds. In other words, for the 99.9 percent of women who are not 
are often cheaper than in other catalogues. But the five-foot-eight and 102 pounds, it is a fashion item that inspires the fear of God and 
real reason to be on J. Crew’s mailing list is the new public humiliation. Need proof? We tried to organize an all-girl group venture to 
line of more-upscale clothing. Most of it is in the investigate said cat suits, an effort not unlike recruiting women to fly suicide mis- 
$50-to-$150 range; the fabrics of choice are cot- sions. Sample responses: “Me? No way!” “Absolutely not!” and “You think I’m going 
ton/Lycra and rayon georgette. And the clothes — to try on that?” It took a week to 
drapy in some cases, clingy in others — are simply round up three women. 
fabulous. But round up three women we 

My favorite catalogue is Tweeds. Aside from the did. Then we tried to answer ,ques- 
clothes’ groovy colors — sage, citron, mist (mist?) tion number two: who in the 






world would wear said cat suits? 

The quick answer — not us. 

The quick explanation — 
because. : 

The more scientific explanatjon 
— because of the following. ,/ 

D They look silly. Clad in/our cat 
suits, the three of us lined wp 
together looked futuristic, like girl 
warriors from a bad sci-fi-film. 
Proper accessories might have 
included ray guns and helmets. 
Other complaints: “They make 

my breasts look like plates,” 
“They make your crotch look 
weird,” and “I look like an egg- 
plant.” 

2) They feel silly. In part because 
of the stirrup feet, they feel like 
grown-up foot pajamas. 

3) They are very comfortable 
(cotton/Lycra is great stuff) but that 
doesn’t compensate for the fact that 
they are not very flattering. If 
you are overweight, they show 
every bulge; if you are under- 
weight, they make you look like a 
stick. 

4) They raise something familiar 
to women who wear certain kinds 
of leggings — the dreaded stirrup 
question. What do you wear on 
your feet? Boots and certain flat, 
black shoes look okay, but most 
footwear looks ridiculous, includ- 
ing heels and any shoe that shows 
part of the stirrup. 

5S) The concept is essentially 
inane. The cat suit looked best Cin 
fact, it looked fine) when paired 
with a long, baggy jacket and 
a pair of boots. In other words, it 
looked best when you couldn’t 
see any of it but the neck and the 
pants from the mid-thigh down. 
Which begged a final question: 
why wear a Cat suit if you can wear 
a black top and leggings? Unless 
you are terribly fond of having to 
take off all your clothes in order to 
go to the bathroom, why indeed? 

The bottom line on cat suits? 
Forget ’em. 


Who in the world would wear one? — Caroline Knapp 


— they have a relaxed feel that makes you want to 
jump right into them and take a nap. I plan to get 
the Fortuny-pleated poly-cotton skirt; its appeal is 
price ($49) and no-iron maintenance. There’s also 
an array of barely-there blouses, each more beauti- 
ful than the next, especially in off-white. 

There’s not much for me, a country-phobe, in the 
Patagonia catalogue. But this best-of-the-outdoors- 
wear Catalogue, with a gorgeous photo on its cover, 
almost looks like a magazine. And it reads like one 
too. With in-action photos of customers providing 
the graphics, Patagonia’s real-life advertising 
scheme puts Esprit and Benetton to shame. 

Besides their portability and opiate-simulating 
capabilities, some catalogues provide a good cheap 
way to fill in your wardrobe gaps. Two in particular 
are Spiegel and Smythe & Co. A red velour-knit 
drop-waist dress? No problem — chez Spiegel, it’s 
$49.90 and comes in black and in petite sizes. A 
halter-top floral-print sundress? If you must buy 
such a thing, surely you shouldn’t spend more than 
$54, and (surprise) Spiegel’s got it. Just don’t be put 
off by the catalogue’s bizarre combination of styles. 

Smythe & Co. bears some surprising resemblance 
to Tweeds — the mailing address, for example. But 
this one is far more casual than Tweeds and lacks 
its coherence and style. Nevertheless, the old cata- 
logues-have-it-cheaper maxim holds true here, too. 
A simple cotton crewneck sweater in a delicious 
shade called cantaloupe, among other colors, is a 
mere $39. And a dress not unlike one of J. Crew’s 
— cotton, long-sleeved, scoop neck — is about half 
the price. Which brings us to our final point — 

comparison shopping is a must when all it means is 
reaching out for the next catalogue in the stack. 
And then, when you’ve mastered armchair clothes- 
shopping techniques, remember there’s always the 
mail-order-furniture market. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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CHEAP BEAUTY TRICK FOR IDIOTS #1 
Ihe hbatrspray-voliume trick. Unis is a 
step beyond blow-drying your hair upside 
down. Simply hold hair in the desired 
place with your hand (lift it away from 


your face on the sides, for example) and 


spray lots and lots of hairspray (a good, 


non-sticky kind is Finesse, with cxntra 
body). Stop spraying but do not take hand 
away. Hold hair in place to the count of 


five. Let go. 


> 
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Sharon (left) and Jenny: make-up that’s better than bare 





KATHY CHAPMAN 


MAKE-UP MADNESS 

Cosmetic companies and fashion magazines are currently hyping the naked face 
as if they had invented it, but that doesn’t mean that the painted face is history. 
When day turns to night, hip dance-club types are hauling out the make-up bags 
and piling the stuff on like never before. Heavy black eyeliner is just foundation to 
some girls — neon face paint, metallic eyelashes, and miniature eyelid paintings 
mark the extreme end of the trend, whereas glamor-girl pouts and elongated 
upper-eye-liner and ’60s-style pink lipstick represent some less radical departures 
from the barefaced look. 

Inspirations for heavy-duty make-up come from sources ranging from death rock 
to acid rock, but the various interpretations share at least one piece of common 
ground in their enthusiasm for false eyelashes, Which can work with looks as dif- 
ferent as Belinda Carlisle’s current starlet motif andthe New York Dolls’ super-drag 
legacy. Dance-clubber and salon assistant Jenny Morris says the point to any style 
of making up is to make it strong; she varies her own look from no make-up at all 
to dramatically painted lips and heavy fake lashes. Her.colleague at Vidal Sassoon, 
Sharon Kennedy, complements her nighttime wardrobe of platform shoes and "70s- 
style costumes with a psychedelic make-up look, using strong black eyeliner, pale- 
pink lipstick, and the occasional splash of neon facial decoration. 

“Obviously there’s more than one choice,” says Kennedy. “There are the natural 
earthy tones, the pale make-up with bright red lipstick, and then there’s glitter.” 
And the possibilities aren’t gender restrictive; Kennedy points out that mascara on 
men is a common-enough thing, and men’s make-up doesn’t have to begin and 
end at the eyelashes. For example, Kennedy says, “My friend José recently dressed 


up like Diane Brill.” 
— Robin Vaughan 
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CHEAP FASHION TRICK FOR IDIOTS #1 


lhe salt prevention trick. Use vinegar to remove salt stains from leather boots and 
shox s. Just ipply it with a cotton ball or paper towel and rub until the salt stats are 
eonuc. Sometimes they Hl reapp ir ipplying itthher Conditioners will help heep that 


from happening and keep the leather from drying out 
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CHEAP FASHION TRICK FOR IDIOTS #2 


Thy Joes w-fronw trick. Wvouwre a dolkt with an 


roo, just hang stuffup in the bathroom while vou 


ishower. Phe hotter. steamicr the shower. the 


wrinkles at the cnd. Works best with sith 





SPRING-BREAK FEVER 

Swimsuits. Everyone knows the bad news when it 
comes to hunting down the elusive pre-season 
swimsuit of dreams, the miracle maillot, the one 
that transforms the squid-like body of winter into 
beach-goddess material: be prepared for a depress- 
ing confrontation with the dressing-room mirror. 
Bring a bullet. The good news is that, for once, the 
department stores have a lot of suits on the racks 
early, so there are a few choices. The bulk of the 
selection represents a tribute to the surf dudess: 
springy, zippered, and neon. For those with the 
muscle tone to carry it off, the right wetsuit-inspired 
bathing suit does have a couple of appealing quali- 
ties. The side panels are generally black, which is 
slimming, and though phosphorescent limes and 
yellows bring out the worst in pasty winter skin, the 
reverse Occurs once you get a tiny bit of color. 

Second in prominence on swimsuit racks right 
now is a range of style references to everything bad 
that ever happened to swimwear fashion: giant 
tropical-fern patterns and the like. Stuff that makes 
you look like your mother. 

Gottex has a few numbers in its current line that 
will compromise neither dignity nor self-esteem, if 
you can live with cups (round, armor-like cups are 
big this season). The retro-style “Obsession” model 
suggests your basic Hollywood legend; the suit fea- 
tures shirred cups and flared shoulder straps. The 
“Curry” suit is more modern, with a naturally sexy, 
unfussy look . 

Sunglasses. This is where spring-break shopping 
gets fun — everyone looks good in sunglasses. And 
there’s a lot to choose from. 

Interesting possibilities include Riviera’s Dwayne 
Wayne model — tinted, round lenses that flip up to 
expose clear lenses underneath. A great range of 
choices comes from the Vintage Solargenics line, 
which includes brainy-looking wire clip-ons and lit- 
tle round specs reminiscent of F. Scott Fitzgerald, as 
well as more-substantial black and tortoise-shell 
’50s-style frames. 

Suntan lotion. Almost every high-end cosmetic 
line now includes a full selection of sun products 
designed to save your skin. Most feature a few self- 
tanning products that promise more successful 
results than you might imagine — the sunless tan 
you get with a product such as Clarins’s Lait Auto- 
Bronzant is a natural-looking glow that’s hard to 
distinguish from the real thing. The risk you run 
with these preparations is that they wear off in a 
spotty fashion — but they do get you through the 
total-block first days. 

Department-store sun products also generally 
include anti-wrinkle creams, after-sun hydrating 
products, and special sunblocks for specific areas, 
such as the eyelids. An added incentive for invest- 
ing in “designer” sun products is that they not only 
offer a comprehensive package for sensible sun- 
bathing but are also either unscented or well scent- 
ed, which makes them infinitely preferable to some 
of the cocoa-heavy drugstore alternatives. 

— Robin Vaughan 
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t the request of Jobn 

Poindexter’s lawyers, the 

federal judge presiding 
over the former national-security 
adviser’s Iran-contra trial bas 
ordered Ronald Reagan to relin- 
quish excerpts from his personal 
diaries. 

The former president has 
invoked executive privilege in an 
attempt to fend off the release of 
these diary entries. 

No wonder. Here’s a sampling 
of what we suspect they might 
contain. 


Dear Diary, 

Just because I’m president and 
they're not, some of the kids have 
to be so mean. I am not in the 
slow reading group. George 
Schultz thinks he's so smart. Here 
is my new list of best friends: 

1) Bill Casey 

2) Bill Graham 

3) John Poindexter 

Here is my new list of people I 
hate: 

| 1) Gary Trudeau 

2) Al Haig 


Oe 


Dear Diary, 

For lunch today I had a ham- 
burger with ketchup (my favorite 
vegetable — ha! ha!) and Postum. 
Pretty boring day, I guess. Oh, 
yeah, I signed some big legisla- 
tion. Big whoop. They never even 
let me keep the pens. I'll bet 
Ortega gets to keep his pens. I'll 
bet the ayatollah gets to keep his 
pens. Maybe that’s what this 
| whole arms-sale/freedom-fighter 
| thing is all about. Maybe not. 


7-2. * 


Dear Diary, 

| Poindexter is all mad because 
| he doesn't like his code name. If 
he doesn’t like “Johnny the P” 
then he can go find another club. 
I think one of the girls in Ollie’s 
office likes me, but I don’t want to 
get my hopes up. Nancy is getting 
on my nerves. Maybe I’m not old 
enough to go steady. 





- + * 


Dear Diary, 


Dear Diary 


What the president really wrote 
by Sharon Brody 





Remember what I said about A hamburger with ketchup (my favorite vegetable) 
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speeches. Anyway, this stupid 
meeting was al! about the free- 
dom fighters and some kind of 
missiles, the same boring stuff 
everybody’s been talking about 
forever, just about. So I drew a 
really funny picture of, well, it 
was supposed to be Jesse 
Jackson, but maybe it looked 
more like an orangutan. Anyway, 
I passed it over to George Bush, 
but he wasn't there. I guess I 
hadn’t noticed. And then Poin- 
dexter saw it and said I was wast- 
ing time, blah blah blah. Well, I'm 
president and I can waste time if I 
want to. Here is my new list of 


people [ hate: 


D Johnny the P 
2) Blockhead Stockman 


Here is my new list of best 
friends: : 

D$ammy Davis Jr. 

2) Ed Meese 

3) Raquel Welch (1 wish! Ha! 
Ha) 


Dear Diary, ; 

They're still talking about 
hawks and profits and freedom 
fighters! Every time the door clos- 
és, it's rebels rebels rebels, Iran 
Iran fran, hostages hostages 
hostages!!! I'll do anything if 
they'll-just shut up about it and let 
me do the fun stuff you get to do 
when you're president, like take 
vacations in California. 

Dear Diary, 

Why do the snotty liberals 
always make fun of my brown 
suits? I'll bet they don’t even own 
suits. Oh, well, sticks and stones 
may break my bones, but faggy 
Dems will never hurt me. I’m rub- 
ber, they’re glue, words bounce 
off me and stick to ... them. That’s 
supposed to rhyme. 

Dear Diary, 

I'm sorry I haven't written in 
so long. I forgot where I put you! 
Well, things are pretty dull here at 
the White House. I’m about ready 
for some excitement, aren’t you? 
Well? Aren't you? Well? Oh, I for- 
got, you can’t talk, you're just 
paper! Ha! Ha! Gosh, I hope 


Nancy? (Duh, you're just a diary, 

you can’t remember. It’s me who tls estan nobody ever reads this diary. 
has to remember. But I can’t. So way. Ollie’s buying her under- Dear Diary, fault. They can be such babies. They'd think I was even dumber |, 
what else is new? Ha! Ha!) I take it wear, or pantyhose, or something. I got caught passing notes They’re just jealous of me be- than I really am! Ha! Ha! Oh, well, 
back. Besides, I don’t think Ihave Sheesh! today during a .meeting. cause I can act and because I _ I guess that’s why diaries come 

a chance with that other girl, any- eee Everybody acted as if it was my don’t ever have to write my own — with locks. Right? Q 
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Winter Savings at ARISE 


Save 10% off regular retail prices 
* STORE WIDE - 


ARISE FUTONS 


“After six beers, I can’t do my homework” 
Pv 





“My dad drinks a lot, and it scares me.I can’t even do my homework. I just want 
to run away. But there’s no place to go. ‘ 
“At school my counselor told me United Way could help. And they did. Now I 
het ee about dad's problem, and they're helping me deal with it. 'think they can even 
We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 
So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 
help them all. 


The United Way. Thanks to you, it works 
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Continued from page 3 

lowing day, and that on January 
25th, her aerobics instructor had a 
nine-pound baby girl). 

Scout tried to pay attention to 
all this information while Nina 
worked (actually, he missed some 
of it, because Nina was swabbing 
out his ears with alcohol, which 
made him wince), and then she 
took a scissors and began clipping 
the hair around his toes and lower 
legs. “See?”, Nina said. “See how 
this gives his hair kind of a nice, 
tight look?” Scout looked down. 
Didn’t look much different to him, 
but what did he know? 

A few minutes later, Nina 
unhooked the chain around 
Scout’s neck and — yahoo! — he 
thought he had a reprieve. He 
looked up expectantly. His 
expression said, “Freedom? Bis- 
cuits?” But then, all of a sudden, 
Nina thrust one arm under his 
forelegs and one arm under his 
hind legs, hauled him up, carted 
him straight off the table, and — 
boom! — plunked him down in a 
big square bathtub. Scout’s toe- 
nails scratched against the ceram- 
ic. His face fell. Oh, no, he 
thought. Please. Not this. 

Oh, the humiliation. The indig- 
nity. The dreaded water hose. 
Nina turned the water on him full 
force and Scout looked up 
mournfully, like a puppy caught 
in a cold rainstorm. He heard her 
speaking — “I’m going to give 
him two shampoos, one with tear- 
less soap to loosen the dirt and a 
second medicated one to get him 
clean” — and his heart sank. He 
closed his eyes and braced him- 
self. 

Actually, though, Scout was 
lucky. While she shampooed him, 
Nina talked about the difference 
between the Bark ’n’ Purr pet 
salon and most other pet salons. 
At most other pet salons, they 
have two or three groomers and 
they take in a whole bunch of 
dogs all at.once and groom them 
in stages — brush them all, then 
clip all their nails, then wash 
them, then put them in cages and 
let them dry. The whole thing can 
take hours for a dog — Scout 
would have had to come in at 9 
a.m. and not leave until 1 or 2 in 
the afternoon. Nina, by contrast, 
has intentionally kept her busi- 
ness small. She grooms one dog at 
a time within about an hour, and 


she thinks the four-hour, stage. 


approach is wrong. “I mean, dog 
grooming is like hair-dressing,” 
Scout heard her say. “Does your 
hairdresser say, ‘Come in at 9 and 
have someone pick you up four 


MARK MORELLI 


hours later’?” 

That made Scout feel somewhat 
relieved — Nina was clearly trying 
to preserve his dignity, and she 
obviously had a lot of dog empa- 
thy. (“You’re in the business so 
long, you start to think like a 
dog,” she said. “A dog likes to eat 
and sleep and play; if he has to 
get groomed, he wants to do it 
fast.”) But still. The shampooing 
seemed endless. She poured gal- 
lons of the stuff on him. She 
scrubbed him, then rinsed him, 
then scrubbed him again. Then 
she towel-dried him very vigor- 
ously, which caused his hair to 
stand on end and made him feel 
dizzy. And finally, just when he 
thought it was all over, Nina 
reached up above the tub and 
gtabbed. hold of a huge rubber 
hose. He heard her say, “This is 
called ‘The Force,” and then. he 
heard a tremendous roar. 

Wham! Scout felt like he’d got- 
ten blasted by a gale wind. “The 
Force,” it turned out, was an enor- 
mous canine blow-drier, and it 
took him totally by surprise: his 
fur went whooshing out in all 
kinds of directions, his ears blew 
back and forth, he could barely 
keep his balance in the tub. 

“It’s okay, Scout,” Nina said. 
“We’re almost done.” And then 
about five minutes later, she 
hauled him back out of the tub, 
put him back on a small table, 
and finished drying him with 
another, smaller dryer Chis ears 
took a long time). It was almost 
over, Scout realized, and looking 
down at his fur, he thought maybe 
it hadn’t been so bad after all. 
Nina hadn’t made him do any- 
thing really awful, like have a 
skunk bath or a flea-and-tick dip. 
And he looked great — all bright 
and shiny and soft. And at the 
very end, Nina gave his leg and 
foot hair a final trim, tied two pink 
bows above either ear, and Scout 
felt rather pleased. Damned if he 
didn’t look better than any dog on 
the block. 

Late that night, after his kidnap- 
pers brought him back home, 
Scout thought about Nina and 
wondered if he’d ever see her 
again. She’d said something about 
getting out of the dog-grooming 
business after she got married — 
“You get to the point where you 
just don’t want to groom dogs 
anymore,” he’d heard her say. 
“They have a name for it. It’s 
called ‘groomer burn-out.’” 

Then, growing sleepy, Scout 
laid his head down and closed his 
eyes. His fur smelled good. His 
coat felt nice and soft. And for the 
first time in absolutely. ages, 
Scout’s master and his wife let 
him sleep with them. Under the 
covers. 

Nina, Scout thought, you’re 
okay. 





Boston-Bouvé College, at Northeastern University 
in Boston, is the only institution in eastern Massa- 
chusetts that offers a Master’s Degree program in the 


area of student personnel services in higher educa- 


tion. By stressing both counseling and administrative 
skills, the program trains you to effectively provide 
students with vital support services. Two concentra- 
tions are offered: COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK and ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNSELING. 
The coursework and the student services practicum 
may be completed in one year of full-time study or 
on a part-time basis. Many of the full-time students 
are awarded graduate assistantships that are 

related to the program and which provide partial or 
full tuition remission and a stipend. Some of the 
assistantships also include free room and board. 

For more information call (617) 437-2708, or write 
Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. 


Boston-Bouve 
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Northeastern 
University 
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An equal opportunity affirmative 
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A serious Weight 
Loss Pro shouldnt 


Be Without One. 


Obesity is a serious disease 
that deserves a serious treatment. 
That's why the MEDIFAST® 
‘Program is offered only under 
the care, encouragement and 
supervision of our physician. 
The MEDIFAST® Program 
is the finest medical treatment for 
obesity in this country. Based on 
ten years of clinical research, it has 
proven its effectiveness nationwide. 
The MEDIFAST® Program 
will enable you to lose three to five 
pounds per week without feeling 
hungry. The benefits are immediate 
improvements in your health and 
| appearance. 
Once you've host your excess weight, our medical staff will also 
help you develop the LifeStyles” changes and nutritional practices 
, necessary to maintaining your weight and health for the rest of 
your life. 
So if you're serious about 
losing weight, do it the safe and 
effective way. Call our office today. 
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Randall S. Bock, M.D 
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Se A daytime drop-in center where all people 
aie ie affected by the AIDS virus can come for social 
and emotional support. 


—————— 


B O S i O > 
_ 140 Clarendon Street 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 
Or call us at’ (617) 236-1012 
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Midwinter Specials 


at Sugarloaf/USA 
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Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel Weekend Packages 











Enjoy liftside lodging and terrific 
| 6 skiing with our 2 night/2 day weekend 
package. Long Weekend and Classic Ski 
PPDO —- Week packages also available. 





Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 


Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ Sugarloaf/USA © Maine 






HEALTH & COUNSELING SERVICES 


THERAPIST 
FINDER re** 


Minit associates eT gel rom-Tale Mali hate ltr] 
practice devoted to 

reproductive medicine. 

Because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 






“1 found a therapist 
with the skills, 
background 
and fee I 
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131006 a 863-1583 
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TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF 
BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 


Acupuncture ¢ Chiropractic « Massage @ Polarity 


Wholistic therapies are proven preventive and curative 
health measures - and they feel good too. 


Call 617-267-0900 for more information. 
FENWAY COMMUNITY ie 


HEALTH CENTER 
Massachusetts women still have a 
CHOICE 


First/Second Trimester Abortion 
Supportive Environment ¢ Personal Counseling. 
Private * Licensed ¢ Non-profit 


Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 92146 









A daytime drop-in center where 
all peopleafiected by the AIDS 
virus can come for social and 

emotional support. 
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9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 
Or call us at (617) 236-1012 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 





® 
by Cecil Adams 


What ts it about smoking a cigarette that will sometimes send me to 


the bathroom for a number two? 
CBM 


Washington 

During my foolish youth this is the kind of question I would kiss off 
with some totally uncalled-for if nonetheless desperately funny remark. 
Now that I am mature, however, I know that behind many seemingly 
inane queries there lie deep scientific truths. It is even so in the present 
case. The reason smoking makes you feel like heading for the john is 
that your body has been specially programmed to respond to the prod- 
ucts of the RJ. Reynolds company. No fooling. Your guts are crammed 
with nicotine receptors, which are part of the parasympathetic nervous 
system that controls your digestion, among other things. When you use 
tobacco, these receptors are stimulated and your innards commence to 
churning. If you were pretty full already, you may well feel the need to 
visit the john. 

Some people become dependent on this odd phenomenon. Cecil has 
heard of a case involving an old coot who used to spend every waking 
moment with a chaw of tobacco between cheek and gum. One time he 
had to go into the hospital for prostate surgery. While he was stretched 
out in the recovery room, a nurse noticed that his abdomen was 
swelling up. The attending physicians feared that they had-pierced his 
intestine during the operation and infected him. But then another doc- 
tor strolled in and remarked, “Hey, that’s the first time that I've seen old 
Charlie without his wad.” Remembering the nicotine receptors, the 
physicians immediately guessed that old Charlie had become so accus- 
tomed to tobacco that his intestines wouldn’t work without it. His 
abdomen was swelling because his bowels were filling up with air like 
a balloon, an event known as an ileus. They promptly sent out for a 





~~ 


2 





SLUG SIGNORINO 
family-size can of Red Man and administered a double dose. (I presume 
they woke Charlie up first.) The swelling soon subsided. Another tri- 
umph for modern pharmaceutical technology, and a damn good reason 
to think twice about abandoning your pharmaceutical habits. 


¢ 


This is entirely on the level. It is also the kind of question only you 

can answer. What did people use before toilet paper was invented? 
Name withheld 
Baltimore 

You should thank your lucky stars you live in the 20th century, 
bucko. Let me tell you about ... corncobs. You may not believe this, but 
it was Once common practice in rural America to leave a corncob hang- 
ing from a string in the outhouse for purposes of personal hygiene. The 
string, I gather, was to permit the cob to be reused. For those who were 
punctilious in these matters, or else blessed with an abundance of corn- 
cobs, a box of disposable cobs might be provided instead. In coastal 
regions, the cob might be replaced by a mussel shell. 

For those who had access to it, paper from discarded books or news- 
papers was often preferred to either of the foregoing. The meteoric 
growth of the Sears Roebuck company, for instance, is thought to be 
partly attributable to the protean nature of its catalogs, which might 
serve a family of regular habits for an entire season. As with the cob, the 
catalog would be hung in the outhouse on a string and pages torn off as 
needed. It is said the use of coated stock, which was nonabsorbent, was 
a source of great consternation to farm families when Sears began print- 
ing color pictures in the catalog earlier in the century. 

English lords, in attempting to teach their sons to be cultivated gen- 
tlemen, often advised purchasing an inexpensive volume of verse for 
use in the loo. The idea, of course, was that while you were sitting there 
in a contemplative state you would be able to read a few stanzas, sub- 
sequent to which the paper could be put to other ends, so to speak. It 
has not escaped my notice that my magnum opus, The Straight Dope: A 
Compendium of Human Knowledge, is also well suited for this pur- 
pose. Indeed, in the next edition we are thinking of perforating the 
pages, for maximum convenience. 

For more information on this fascinating topic, see An Irreverent and 
Almost Complete Social History of the Bathroom (1983), by Frank Muir. 


Is there anything you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any subject. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Kareem/’s 


Middle East feast process 


by Robert Nadeau 


600 Mt. Auburn Street, Watertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 


Open Monday through Friday from 11 a.m: to 9 p.m., on 
Saturday 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., and on Sunday from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


ord about Kareem’s 
began to filter out of 
its neighborhood 


almost immediately. This hap- 
pens, even to an unpretentious 
double-storefront restaurant, 
when someone — usually some- 
one ethnic — tries to sell home- 





| style cooking in public. It took me 


a while to get to a place that is 
| closed weekend nights, but I did, 
| and I'm happy I did. When I am 
| happy, you readers are going to 
| be happy, but try not to get happy 


' all at once. Kareem’s is a small 


place and already filling up. 
The food here is Middle 


| Eastern, and the important news 


is that, it is being made with such 
ingredients as real lemon juice. I 


| can’t tell you where the cooks 
come from, because the menu 
| invokes Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and 
| Lebanon — not to mention a 


recent 


lunch special on 


| Norwegian salmon. Given that 


| 


| Kareem’s is 


located in an 
Armenian shopping district (bud- 


| get a lunch visit so you can buy 
| goodies for home consumption), I 
' would not be surprised if the fam- 
| ily were Armenian (or otherwise 


migration-prone) and had wan- 


| dered through several Middle East 





countries on the way to 
Watertown. In any Case, there is a 
family palate, and it tends toward 
strong lemon flavors, with a good 
dose of red pepper and some gar- 
lic. Another hallmark of Kareem’s 
is low prices and simple service. 
This is a restaurant for people 
who like to eat. 

They should start eating with 
some felafel (appetizer $3.75, din- 
ner $5.95). As fried bean balls go, 
these are smallish (the appetizer 
portion is four) with subtle and 
intriguing hints of garlic and red 
pepper and a sauce of minted 
sesame tahini 

Another don’t-miss is the hum- 


| mus ($2.95), where the fresh 


lemon is decisive. But say that 
wasn’t enough for you. Say you 





needed more convincing. How 
about fresh-grilled pita bread, 
with a hint of smokiness? It could 
be the starch of the future in these 
grill-crazy parts. 

Vegetarian grape leaves (you 
get six) are served hot and also 
taste hot, with plenty of hot pep- 
per and the strong flavor of grape 
leaves weaving a mustard-like 
effect around the rice filling. 

Lamb kebab ($5.95) is a good 
version, thoroughly marinated, 
then grilled crispy. The six pieces 
weren't huge, but they were 
deployed on a large pile of bulgar 
pilaf with some salad. The pilaf is 
savory stuff, though also pep- 
pered up to the house level of 
medium heat. 

“Ahmed’s. special sautéed 
chicken” (or lamb, both $6.95) is 
special indeed. Ahmed likes 
boned pieces of breast in a sweet- 
hot stew of red and green sweet 
peppers and onion, and he likes a 
lot of it, with another heap of the 
pilaf. 

The kibbeh ($6.95) is one of the 
best around. It’s a bit of savory 
lamb and pine-nut filling in a 
sandwich of two boards of bulgar. 
Somehow the oven puts a lick of 
crust on this kibbeh and that 
lemon juice gets into the richness 
of it too. : 

Foul (pronounced “fool”) 
madammas ($5.95) is an Egyptian 
bean dish, one of six vegetarian 
platters on this menu. Kareem’s 
has obtained authentic brown 
beans and serves them up stewed 
with plenty of lemon juice, garlic, 
and pepper, with a smoothing 
dollop of Armenian sour cream 


‘ on top. It’s vegetarian heaven. 


Kareem’s has Soho sodas at the 
non-exploitative price of 95 cents 
and three desserts, all $1.25. I 
highly recommend the rice pud- 
ding, a sweet, creamy version 
with plenty of cinnamon, in the 
non-custard style. There’s nothing 
wrong with the walnut crunchies, 
either. I’d rank them somewhere 











between a brownie and a cookie 
in texture. The baklava is buttery 
and delicious too. 

Kareem’s has almost’ no decor 
or atmosphere. It’s clean, and 
when you walk in there is nothing 
but the cooking smells to distin- 
guish it from any new pizza place. 
(Older pizza places have posters 
on the wall.) There is no back- 
ground music. Kids can be 
amused for ‘a while by the revolv- 
ing counter stools. Grown-ups 
near the front door will notice 
blasts of cold air. Service on a 
busy Thursday night was good 
enough but obviously not a priori- 


This is about as cheap as 
delectable, interesting food gets. 
And there is no reason to spoil 
that equation by demanding 
amenities. 

For the first time in some years, 
Boston has an identifiable core of 
“hot” restaurants, and every 
national magazine and travel sec- 
tion is taking the opportunity to 
write an article identifying Boston 
dining-out with Biba, Olives, 
Jasper’s, and Hamersley’s Bistro. I 
like what I know of those places, 
and they are certainly more inter- 
esting than the Big Four were 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


when I hit town: Locke-Ober, the 
Ritz, Café Budapest, and Nine 
Knox Street. And more accessible 
than the Big Four of the early '80s: 
L'Espalier, Apley’s, Julien, and Le 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

But though the current Hot 
Four share a style, and this helps 
travel writers to no end, it’s a style 
much: like that of hot restaurants 
in every other city. The uniquely 
Boston feature of these places is a 
flirtation with the foodstuffs of 
New England and old England. 
Anglophilia is deeply Boston, but 
it’s a love that’s hard to express 
through food. 

The current pantheon also 
diverts food writers from some of 
the other special features of the 
Hub scene. Our beautiful Thai 
restaurants, for example. The curi- 
ous ebb of our former national 
eminence in Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurants. Our impossible-to- 
overpraise seafood places. Our 
sudden explosion of cheap 
Indian, Korean, and Vietnamese 
storefronts. Boston’s resistance to 
franchised chain restaurants is an 
old story, but it is interesting how 
upscale pizza chains have broken 
through that barrier — and this in 
a market not devoid of traditional 
pizzerias.O 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at the 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 
review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed 
by “ac,” indicating a la 
carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Beijing 111, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialties are 
scallion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry-sautéed, spicy green beans — 
my favorite item here — aren't arty, righ? 
(9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don't be over- 

Continued on page 12 
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TANGIERS CAFE 
Authentic Middle 
Eastern Cuisine 

and Seafood and Fresh Pasta Dishes 


-, 71 1/2 Charles Street 
Beacon Hill 
(617) 227-3524 


B with tis coupon 1 


fee pages 


pie sich | 


! sit. and Sun. + 10 - 2»! 
Catering Services Available 
198 Holland St. So phases MA ] 


a 


the OPEN 
HARBORWATCH _ YEAR ROUND 


Sect Charlestown, Mk Gai 2 = nad-iaai 
casual 


view & 


“ana at affordable prices 
Free pier parking November - April 


INT BLUE OTAEN 
Ih. 


178 Kneeland Street, Boston 617-338-4639 


A 
Mon.-Fri. 5:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
NO TAKE OUTS PLEASE 
Offer ends 3/30/90 





YOUR 
HEALTH 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 


23. IN I NG 


RESTAURANT & CAFE 


NEWBURY AT GLOUCESTER 
BOSTON 236-4488 


PIER ® CAFE 


Serving Gourmet Seafood and Intemational Cuisine 
Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm 
Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4 pm 
Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, catering, takeout, free parking. 
92 Harvard Street, Brookline 
(617) 739-3354 


“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 


modestly.” t 
Boston Globe 


"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 
HBS.” 

The Harbus News 


SiamGarcdcr 


DINNER 


Siamese Kitchen 


LUNCH 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. FREE PARKING AT DINNER Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


Lex 


354-1718 





Bangkok House 


The first and the best Thai restaurant 


Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our warm 
& pleasant atmosphere 


50 JFK St., 
Harvard <¢ 


Camb 
(617) 5 6666 


Open 7 Days a week 
Lunch: 12-3 p.m. 


Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 


5-10:30 Fri. & Sat. 
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awed, be happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast 
food, Why go to some national chain when 
you can have rotisserie chicken, fine chick- 
en pie, real mashed or boiled potatoes, and 
a choice of yuppie salads and cookies for a 
few dollars more? Bring your favorite barbe- 
cue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a:m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian cui- 
sine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant 
as any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, along 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Hee-Deo Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectables and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126, Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate qual- 
ity with refinement. Old flavors contend 
with top-quality ingredients and techniques. 
All the great meals are illuminating — this 
one makes you define your own taste. 
Entrees ask questions like: “Lobster is a lux- 
ury food and you've paid to have it cooked 
in the best and most difficult way, but aren't 
pepper and smoke where it’s really at?” 
(8/89) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 


To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
Phe Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, 
if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 

india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with fresh 
coriander liberally applied, and a steady, 
slow-burn level of spicing, similar to the 
“one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/13) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in 
corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a lit- 
tle more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


REGIONAL 

RE 

Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 

menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
and salads decently priced; dodge conch 
fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Devecrest indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
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clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried chick- 
en, and Indian pudding. Friendly, casual ser- 
vice; rustic, but not an anthropological 


experience. (7/88) 

Gruber’s Restaurant and 
Deli, 229 Commercial St. rear, 
Provincetown West End, (508) 487-0765. 
Thurs.-Mon. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Up one step from street level. $8-13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 

in the evening of being an unfor- 
gettable bargain bistro, based on one or two 
special dinners. The prices are right, and 
chef Howard Gruber has the talent to bone 
out a trout and put it back together. The 
turkey dinner, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/89) 
Ken’s Steak Howse, Route 9, 
Framingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 
up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7- 
13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 

ban road house full of no-kidding continen- 
tal dishes and a few colonial revivals. Our 
reviewer praised the clam chowder, seafood 
luncheon specials, cheap desserts, and stol- 
id middle-class values. Men must wear jack- 
ets. But of course. (6/89) 
New Jiliian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Local 
checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 

meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 
Peppercern’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 

Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive burgers, 
marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the steam 
drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
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Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 


with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king-crab 
egg rolls and “small steamed pork pastries” 
on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch 
menu. (3/89) 

Neble Hewse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. > 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 

AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. '$6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 
thing moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cwisime, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk 
level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 

converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance paint- 
ing of a harvest, and a superlative decaf 
espresso and cappuccino. Some crowding 
and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don't miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and some- 
times loud. (11/88) 


Pastavine, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park - 


Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 482 
-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
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desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A’ basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors, What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
ria looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 

Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the cheese shaker. (4/89) 

s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as 
above, but lunch and dinner only.) All credit 
cards. Full bar. Validated parking. (Medici’s) - 
$15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Taime, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food cheap, 
from tripe and roast pork to shrimp and red 
snapper, yet in middle-class surroundings. 
An ideal place to encounter Puerto Rican 
food for the first time, or for a culinary 
reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 

tich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

is. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 

St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 

p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 
camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 

Besten Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 
Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
§:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 
(ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered with 
such a good view.” Dessert is the outstand- 
ing course, though the kitchen does well 
with dishes like the medley of three fish in 
three sauces. Dress up. The decorative 
theme alludes to nautical proprietorship, 
with old maps, ship models, dark paneling, 
and that view. (7/88) 

Giennine’s, Charles Square (behind the 
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Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 .a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 
sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing 
array of desserts. (11/88) 

One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Berder Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon- 
1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on the 
fresh fried tortillas and salsa (complimenta- 
ry), the Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the 
batter), and the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Eche, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 

On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 


| p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6- 


11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 


| the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 


writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 


| doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
| even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
| las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 


yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 

224 Besten Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 


| wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
| level. $9-13. 


The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 


| the corner of North Dorchester, South 


Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


D 
Besten Lebster Heuse, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 


| Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
| noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 


11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m, All credit cards. 


| Full bar. Access.up one step. $14-20. 


Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 


| eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 


ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 


| wine list. The owners and chefs are Chinese- 


American, so most of the lobster variations 
are Asian. Prices are very reasonable for the 
quality of ingredients and the atmosphere. A 
lot of romance for the money and a terrific 
new answer to “Where do I go for a good 
lobster?” (9/88) 





RESTAURANT 


TAS 7-E2 OF 


Under new manage- 
ment with an exciting 


new menu. 


Boston's oldest and 


best Japanese 
Restaurant 


Lunch Hours: 
Mon- Fri. 12-2:30 
Sat. 12-3:00 


Sun. Brunch 12:30-3:00 


327 Newbury S 


Boston 


267-5656 


JAPAN 


t. 





Besten Sail Left, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. ‘ 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 


, seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 


Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most 

Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


Beangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, stir-fries, 
and a powerhouse chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Bangkek Hewse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. 
But several pluses: a tasty seafood combina- 
tion in a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef 
with basil leaves and chili, a toothsome tod 
man koong appetizer, and a delicious fried 
honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Patieya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a:m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with daz- 

zling food and decor. Don’t miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possi- 
ble), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal-noo- 
dle soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay 
broiled scallops. Solid versions of pad thai 
and sate, and a homy, sweet coconut-milk- 
and-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 

Hewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive sate and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
‘Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


OTHER 

Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder and another version with- 
out. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, 
using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 





Street parking on 


Our Spice 
is Nice. 
PEPPERCORN 


GREAT FOOD - GREAT PRICES 


154 Prospect St., Cambridge 661-2022 
(Corner of Prospect & Broadway) 
Broadway 








port from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
oak, Cheap, too. (5/88) 

415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen to 
10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Menmiek, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with and fish 
or beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Severin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. : 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Negeye, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer 
or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and 
tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yameasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliabiy 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 


Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us know. 
Contact the Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert 
Nadeau, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue; Boston 02215. 
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Ithough the croissants are suitably delicious and 
the cappuccino and chocolate-raspberry cake 
are satisfyingly prescription-strength, it’s the set- 
ting as much as the food that sets Café de Paris apart as 
a civilized urban oasis. Gazing out the picture windows 
at the Public Garden gates across the street, listening to 
soft strains of Mozart while basking in the rosy glow of 


a 
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the overhead lighting, you might think you’re still on 
your junior year abroad, or at least in Montreal. 


Like a certain ubiquitous French-named croissanterie 
chain, Café de Paris is run cafeteria-style. The prices are 
comparable — a five-spot can buy quite a nice lunch. 
But Café de Paris has the competition beat on both food 


and ambience. 


The café, a stone’s throw from the Ritz-Carlton, was 
opened two years ago by a family of native Parisians. 
As you might expect, they know their way around an 
egg: omelettes are offered, and the hot broccoli quiche 
is superb. Croissants with various fillings are available 
for less than $3. More-substantial sandwiches — turkey, 
roast beef, veggie, and the like — range from $3.75 to 


$4.90. There’s also a good salad bar for $4.50 per 
pound, soups, and upscale sodas in the fridge case. 
More-expensive dinner entrees, running from about 
$5.50 to $7, are served after 5:30. 


It can get crowded at peak hours, so be prepared to 
wait for a seat. Too bad zoning laws don’t permit side- 


walk dining in warm weather, but in February, who 
cares? 


Café de Paris, 19 Arlington Street, Boston, 247-7121. 


Open Monday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. to 8 


p.m., Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Sunday 
Srom 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


_ @ 
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SPANISH, LATIN AMERICAN 











RESTAURANT 





Home of the Paella, baked lamb and Ceviche 


Your hosts, Arturo and Jania warmly await your visit 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


recommended. Serving imported and domestic beer, 


Ta nuummumeA 1 Springfield St., Inman Square, Cambridge 


JV 


mixed drinks. 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Hours: Dinner 5:30 - 11:30 
For reservations call 547-6300 





BIENVENIDOS! 





MARJORIE SIEGEL 


— Wes Eichenwald 
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#695 
-_ The hole truth 


PUZZLE ens 


Each of the items listed below is commonly associated with 
one or more of the numbered holes at the right. See if you can 


match them up. 
Use all the numbers, but each only once. The hole thing is 


in relative scale. 


















TEE EE ane aa 
| ee a Ne ee ‘ 
CCIE COT cistern emenniniscnencienenceatligestaamnattiitmateaaies 7 Z 3 4 
bathtub drain 

Trimline phone 

audio cassette 


ground pepper 
grated cheese 


Comet cleanser 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoentx office 
(addressed to Puzzle #695, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, March 2. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 


A sas 





have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


SSHSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSESSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSCSSEE 


Solution #693 


The solutions for “Off the Wall” were: 9) the Bard 
(Shakespeare), 6) won the race (the tortoise), 5) lost the race 
(the hare), 2) Jumbo (an elephant), 3) Billy (a goat), 


‘oe 8. 


4) Bullwinkle’s buddy (a squirrel), 10) Arab’s mount (a 
camel), 11) Baldy (an eagle), 7) Porky (a pig), 8) Mack (a * 


dog), D) ugly duckling (a swan). 
T-shirts to the following. 

1) Wendy Lewis, Cambridge 

2) Bob Kelly, Beverly 

3) Lori Lucas, Kingston, Ontario 

4) Kimberly Roberts, Boston 

5) D.MJ. Vernon, Boston 

6) Tom Linville, Newton 

7) G. Raymond, Brookline 

8) John Gorman and 

Heather Dallas, Arlington 

9) Lee R. Piper, Boston 

10) Jim Leahy, Newton 
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Send and receive worldwide 
The list of extinct animals grows. 
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The National Wildlife Federation is 
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working to save endangered species. 
Join us while there's still time. 
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BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 The National Wildlife Federation, 
(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 1412 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 20036-2266. 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 + WAY \M \ 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. ! mee, \ IA 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 AY 
Saturday 8:30-5. One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) poe : = 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 1- ING 
BROOKLINE Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. Wf 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One International Place 330-8880 
ae a Monday-Friday 8-6 : 
unday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday8:30-6 CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 731-1909 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 x 
Saturday 9-5. 
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ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 
greet loctn on T line, _ 
oon apts; studios, 
for now & Januai Ne 
ee. Call Viado, 734 


ALLSTON BRIGHTON, 38R 


$790 unhtd, 4BR $890 
unhtd. Owner, no fee. 
566-3114 


BEACON HILL, No Fee! 
oe 3BR, rfdeck, nr T. 
$1500 ht/hw inci. 723-3877 





LOFTS 
BOSTON 's largest selection 
of artist spaces, residential & 
commercial. From $550. RE, 
Kimball Bourgault, 426-8445 


BOSTON/BROOKLINE 


The Riverway House 
luxury studio 
1BR , 2BR $790 
nah. . 
n av 
799 Yeaa' 547-0026 


Ine tay ROR apie 
roof deck, exercise oy Re 


oA ana 





BOSTON, ig furn studio, 
5min Cop-Pru. No leas, $500 
inc ut, twnhse 536-1678 






EL [| L 


nf ue 


uy 










at 


Estate 


BOSTON, NO FEE, — 
wood Med area, studios, 1, 2 


617-731-2050 


BOSTON, nr Med area, 3BR, 

rm, din rm, ing kitch, 
h firs, conven st , 
quiet nbrhd. $800. 


BOSTON/PARK DR 
FREE RENT, NO FEE. Lrg 
i f studios from 


selection of 

$550, 1BR from $650, 2BR 
from $900, ht/hw incl, some 
with new kitchens, hdwd firs. 
Near T & Med area. 


247-3070 


BOSTON, So. End, studios 
$495 & up. Nice 1BRs $540 
& up inc ht/hw. BOSTON, 
spectacular 1 2 & — 
waterfrnts w/pool, gym, von 

nis etc. Inc ht/nw $775 & up. 
BOSTON Back Bay, studios 
$650 & up, 1&2BRs to $1400 
wipkg. UTH END, stun- 
ni 2 & 3BRs in historic 
twnhses. Inc ht, $750 & up. 
Maloney & Finn, 266-3800 


SOUTH END, Blackstone 
oa spacs 4 rm apt, — 
ig. fresh paint, so alba 

pep Ark for 2-3. 
incl ht. Avi 2/1. NO FEE. 
Call Lee Coady, 267-8687 


BOSTON, SOUTH END, ist 
month free. Spectacular stu- 
dio, 2BR apts on E. Concord 
St. $710-990. Resident Mar. 
many amen. No pets, 
fees. 267-4075 























CAMBRIDGE, Central oe 
1BR, dw/disp, w/d, ya 
bsemnt storage. Pets. 
$750/mo, no utils. Avi 
3/1/90. 547-4143 eves 


pa te 
CAMBRIDGE, sunny 2BR, nr 
Inman Sq, a.c., skylites, wd 
stove, irg yard, full appinc, 
Indry, expsd brick. Frnshd or 
unfrnshed. $1100. 628-7398 


CAMBRIDGE WEST, lovel 
5¥2 rms, sti Pon yard, 

$975; BELMONT, Camb line, 
attractive 4 rm 2BR, porch, 
$650. Sander RE, 864-8772 








CHELSEA, Sunny & charm- 
ing 1BR+den+din rm, re- 
finshd hdwd firs, porch, 
ard, $600 htd... Loft+2 rms, 


dwd firs, hi ceils, win- 
dows, d/d; | . NO FEE 
$675+.....W nt, Funk 


4BR twnhise, 1% ba, w/d, 


Sk Gores. e 


CHELSEA, beautifully re- 


novtd, spacs 2BR condo, 
new eat-in kit, new ba, Irg lvg 
rm/din rm area, hdwd firs, 
quiet st, yore. nr trans. $695. 
No fee. 277-7642 
















en aeeae Spac JAMAICA PLAIN, Irg 2BR 
studio, eik . Ar clean, close to T, ownr-occ 
T. $450 htd. $700/mo. 524-5387 
DORCHESTER, designer JAMAICA PLAIN, 
1BR apt, close to stores 2BR. Porches, hrdwd firs. 
$600/mo htd. 265-1256 5 min to Arb & T's 
DORCHESTER, Jones Hill tn. SBE-CENS. 
x ae oo Und te 1)New LYNN, 1BR —— 

, w/d hkup, w ee. a.c., avi immed 
lites, wd, . soo. ves 523-8290 
feeb utils. 2)All white MALDEN 6 ne eR 
Sano ems. See" $600 mo incl util. i 
DORCHESTER, Hill =. 332- aft 2p 
Na heat Lang: pap age waNSFEL. 4 1m pnithse, 


Ww. 
renov by arch/owner,nrT & "ew, incl all utils, cable, use 
of pool & lake, Ww, 
perk $760nt. 260-5661 $800, se. 230.8595. 








cute 1 in : 

house. $525 inci utils. fi" apt in Vict 2-fam 

288-2125 firs, dw, w/d, Ir 

ay Bas eae tar es 
to or 

pS Irg a : ry $950/m inc ht/hw. 396-3427 

nov, expsd brick, sunny 





EAST BOSTON, mod 1BA 
$éb5/mo. 784-377 
WATERFRONT 





fee. 567-311 





bale dw. bus, Pi 


poy 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Two spacs 
2 BR, hdwd firs, nr T, drvwy. 
$850 & $950+. 522-7561 





htd. 876-8202 


d.w., tile 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond & 


Med area, great loctn, goos 
apts, studios & 1BR w/pkg & 
. No Fee. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
2BR, nr Arboretum. $795 inci 
ht. Agent 524-6141 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4BR_ apt, 


hkup, hdwd firs, yard, pkg. 
$1100+. 522-6054 


5 rms, 


skylites, expsd brick, stained 
Jenn-air 
grill, dw, dining chandelier, 
Ivg rm w/frpic, new high-effi- 
ciency gas ht/hw system. 
Across from park. Near T, 5 
min to dwntwn. $1150. Avi 


glass, sundeck, 


3/1. 846-7913 

















SOMERVILLE, 1BR in hse, 
nr T, porch, sunny.’$560 


SOMERVILLE, 3-4BR, 

min form Porter & Davis Sq, 
ba, newl - 

decorated. $900. 628-1723 


SOMERVILLE 3BR nr T, 
mod k & b, hrdwd firs, pkg 
$825+utils, 245-5137 . 


SOMERVILLE, glass front, 2 


all Boston skyline, 3BR, 2 ba, 
w/w Carpet, spiral staircase, 





SOMERVILLE 
CAMBRIDGE line, 2-3BR 
apts, walk to Harvrd Sq, nr 
T. From $650. No Fees. Cail 
Owner, 547-0026 

1-800-642-1980 


SOUTH BOSTON 
affordable units: 1BRs, 
3BR & 2 Irg live/work loft 
units. Modern, most incl 
utils. Pkg. ~ A up. 
Owner lv msg 


SOUTH END, Vi 

mod 1BR, Bay Vilage 
deck. $745/mo — ao ages 
No fee. 482-6051, 599-8998 


STONEHAM, 1BR wiloft, 
use as 2BR or office, all new, 
3rd fir. $775/mo. 628-3981 


STONEHAM, at At. 93, Ir 
2BR, 2 ba luxury condo, 5t 
fir w/elevtr. Pkg, pool, ht/hw 
incl $1100/mo" Will rent to 
individuals, $550 ea/mo. Avi 
4/1. 800-344-2170 M-F 8a- 
5p or 603-293-0325 Iv msg 


WALTHAM, studio apt in 
Vict., hdwd firs, prvt kitch, 
shr ba. Nr express bus. All 
utils incl, $395/mo. 891-4305 


SRR RMERR REE 
APTS. WANTED 


ZAustranan Males ikng for a 


place to live in the ston 
area, about 4 months, 
cheap, willing to shr rm, cali 
aft Feb 25 508-756-3473 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





Male 27, looking to sublet for ooking bse 
area, max). I'm CO 1 ; 
clean & non. =MINIUMS 
smoker 522-6139 

t Apt/ehe or sharer to ON THE OCEAN! 
look with. SF 30+ in Bck By, 1MO FREE 
No End, HvdorCntriSq,Bay Pay rent towards Own- 
vil Bog Be area, ership! on on, 
ive meg tor EH. at 266-4262 areet unit. ts 





CAMBRI AMGucton 


Line, exposure. 900 sq 
ft. $1 200/mo heg. 547-0026" 


CHINATOWN, appx 1400 sf 
live-in loft spc. mo+ 
$2000 key fee. 426-1213 


EAST BOSTON, brick bidg 
at boat yrd, 50'x50’, cathdri 
ceil, excel cond, ideal for arts 
grp, etc. 603-823-8090 


EVERETT, sale/lease indus- 
trial spc. 2000-5000 sq ft avi. 
Price neg based on terms of 
lease/purchase. 666-0750 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4850 sq ft 
of office spc, newly renov, 
lots of natri light. Perfect for 
architects, graphic arts, 
draftsmen. Prvt entrnc, off-st 
pkg avi, 2 min to T. Can 
sublet part of spc. $6.50/sf. 
Owner, 524-0052, 232-6521 


WINTHROP, 1st class pro- 
fessional space. $750 htd. 
C/21-Harbor RE. 846-7420 


largst unit, best fir. Pool, 
sauna. Rent w/opt to buy 
$1200 648-2222. 


HOUSES 

FOR SALE 

(U repair). Delinquent tax 
rty. Repossesions. 


m ‘Bos. 687-6000 ext. 
Gi. -1953 for current repo list 


JAMAICA PLAIN, artist, 
architect, etc. Beautiful apt 
w/studio, office & shop area. 
Great light, exc loctn, much 
renovtn. Owner, 326-8595 
EL 
or + to shr 
quiet Wvly 3BR home on 1 
acre. Nr Rt 2-Concord line 


$375/mo+utils. Avi 3/1. 
508-264-4677 


ALLSTON/Harv Sq, M/F. 
shr w/ 3 others, nr Harv Sq, 
T, prkg, w/d, clean & quiet, 
$399+ utils, 254-4218 


ALLSTON semi-coop hse, 
3F/3M Ikng for 1F or cple. 
Beaut vict hse on priv hill 
w/view, trees, yrd. Spcs. 
2kits, many rms, nr T. Piano, 
trampoline, computers, 
more. St & drvwy pkg, se- 
cure bike shed. Big rm 
$400/mo+ for person w/high 
compatibility & shared scien- 





HOUSES call 787-2831 for interview. 
FOR RENT ARLINGTON, 2F/1M sk 1M 
Lu home, nr to shr grt hse, food, some 


penn ot stn. $1050/mo. 
628-3981 or 665-7279 


meals nosmok/pets avail 
2/15 $374+ 641-4031 
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CLASSIFIED UNE ADs. 617267-1234 |! USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT | 
; DARREN AE SOL SIY ; We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American H 
a ; information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 : 
t i 
= AES - PHONE #: CARD #: 
Classified Advertising Policies ' ’ : 
THE GUARANTEE ; NAME: BANK: ' 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive |1 i 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free |} ADDRESS: DATE: : 
as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. ? ts 
' Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. |; 
To —_ renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of |! CITY: See: SIGNATURE: . 
the ad's second appearance. ' 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS Ctiinesceimenn, | 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any |! The following categories fall : 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability |1 under the Classified Guarantee: 1 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible } AUTOMOBILE : 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the |! NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected |1 LINES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line $________ Domestic ‘ 
by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the |} (4 line min.) (3 line min.) Foreign 
—— of such error in an advertisement within seven days |! 7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ Vans & Trucks 
ication. 
COPY REGULATIONS {7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line $ — 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line $ 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is atthe |1 Capitalized words 1.25 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $ REAL ESTATE i 
time sold by the Phoenix. ' — $ 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: ' x __ weeks = $______ Housemates i 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases ; Roommates | 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of |! Sublets ' 
its sant or illustrations a ! 
To determine correct category placement 
All advertisements Proms accompanied by a full name, MISCELLANEOUS 
address and telephone number. i Lost & Found H 
CANCELLATIONS AND Parsee ie Pa ae ' : ae er Pets ; 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There ore no refunds for |! si 1 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads ! Print one letter in each block. Leave a space SOR words and a separate space for ponsteaion Skiing 
a before ; p.m. rinyong ao in yr eg | HEADLINES: Travel ' 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED |1 P Wanted 1 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes |} CILIDIIDIDIDILIL brcabames hg 98 ' 
cece sro ered coco | SOSSOSCESSOSO «= apsercariny” rons ! 
' ‘ ' 
Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. , 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 advertiooment. —— Abc ; 
Real Estate and Help Wanted...Thursday, 4 p.m. ' Appliances 
core all are on ey ad .Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. TEXT: Bicycles 
We Lae 
Nedang Wednadoy Epooy | SOOO OSS | 
Cheng ard conciston Wendy 4 p.m | COO OOOO OO OOOOOOoOoooooooo : 
ICE HOUR omputers t 
1 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. -6 p.m Wed 2300m-7em 1 CLIC IITI rant Firewood 
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! THE BOSTON @® Yard Sales i 
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ARLINGTON CENTER, M 
30+ to stable indept co- 
op w Ms & Fs in 30s. 
Comfortable, neat, irg hse. 
Quiet st, close to T, 4 

No smkg/pet. 6-6393 
ARLINGTON, F, 25+, 
wrki , Non-smk, share 








ARLINGTON resp M/F 25+ 

for attractive well-main- 

tained 7rm 3br nr T/Rte 2. 
avi, , NO smkrs/ 
avi now 641-1606 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 PM. 


AYER, GWM wntd to shr 13 
rm home, 2LAs, 2 1/2 — 





BELMONT 1M, 1F, skg M or 
F, 30+, non- for indep 


W/d, d/w, 4 50, 
mo+ 1/3 util. Call 
or 484-1940 


BELMONT/Camb F/M 
rmmte wanted to shr large 
house bn fergie aup & 
park, w/d, pkg, s/f, no 
pets, sabo+ Pa8s-4591 


aF/aM. Bests ‘socket for 


pa oe ey w/d, 
no . Mr buses, 
§275° 489-4579 


BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
shr beautiful hse on 1/3 acre. 
On bus line, 12min to Hrvd 
Sq, PKS. eee oe 
hwasher, fp, + a 

more. $600+ ute. %eo.2855 
BOSTON, 1F 2M tidy, con- 
sid, resp, 30+ seek 4th to 
shr beaut hse in safe conv 
nbhd. Features lots of 
aesthetically pleasing space 
inc! ige prvt yard w/ 
su . Wik to 3 T lines. No 
bugs No . $425/mo incl 
all util & off str pkg. 787-4973 


BOSTON EAST SPACE! Shr 
3 story vict w/F 28, pk, w-in 


jos, wd firs, w/d, d/w, 
oan wicm ss104. 569-890 


Bost ON am. 3F 35-60 seek 


to share warm, handsome, 
co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. eng 
stable, neighborhood. 

stove, ae ip, ; 
$359 inc utils. ear 
BRIGHTON, 1couple & 1F 
sk socially conscious non- 
smkg single. Couple or 
parent w/child considered. 
Lg hs w/yard & pkg. Nr T. 
Reasonable rent. more 
pets, avi now, 617-254-2651. 











BRIGHTON, 2 M/F rmmts 
needed for irg Sbdrm/2bath 
indep hse nr ctr, $280+utils, 
avi now, 782-0448 


BRIGHTON, 2 prof M, mid 
30's, sk M to shr 3brm hse in 
qt nghbrhd, $450/mo + utils, 
irg mod kt, patio, off-st prkg, 
nr express bus downtwn, 
782-0510 bef 10pm. 


BRIGHTON, 3M nr T, nr BC, 


Hone te, 787-0650 ‘ es 


BRIGHTON ali musicians 
hsehid ikng for hsmt. Nw 


hdwd fis, Its of spc, 2 
ktchs/bthrms, nr 57 





1G OR neo. Sa40/mo, 
no nazis, deadbeats or 
bedwetters. Call 782-7236 


BRIGHTON, M/F 23+ to shr 
4br in grt hse & loc, Oak Sq 
area, nr T, aval 3/1 or 4/1, 

a 527-1024 or 
5 


254-6279 iv msg 


BRIGHTON/Newton owner 
sks 1M/F for beautiful 
condo. Prof 30+, qt 
nonsmkr. W/d, prkg. $450 
incl utils. 254-6046 evenings 


BRIGHTON/NEWTON 


bkyd, garage. Quiet resid St: 
$350 beg Apr. 254-5393 
BROOKLINE, 1rm in New! 
painted apt. Near B, C & 


lines, resturants. 
$105+/week. 566-096 


BROOKLINE 22+ 
large safe 36R condo 
w/porch. Nr stores & T. 
Media/arts int preferred. 
$410 inci utilities. 277-4618 





BROOKLINE, M&F sk 1M/F 
for 2RM suite, bed & 
on own fir in great 3BR, 1, 


Eee” * 


BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 
4 frpic, ig rms, loc. Off 
beacon St. T, shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


for neat, mature per- 
son. Shr w/ 2 profs, exc loc, 
nr T, wid. dshwshr, $375+, 
277-3761 


BURLINGTON, 1 rmmt 
needed to shr 3BR hse, w/d, 


apt. 6 mo. sublet. No 
smok/pets $350+ util 
864- 1 





CAMBRIDGE hsemate wntd 
quiet no $250 & bills 
avail Mar 

manarea lv msg 














Hrvrd/T, irg Kit. porch, w/d, 
M/F, non-smkr pref, 
$350/370, 629-2639 


CHARLESTOWN, prof 


3BR, 2 ba house, w/d, 
pkg, deck. $375+. 268-3056 


DAVIS SQ. 2F/1M seek 1 
socially conscious mate for 
semi-coop hse. 3 min from T. 
$325+. Avi immed. 628-2885 


DAVIS SQ semi-veg coop 
sks F/M 26+ to shr meals, 
barn, rden, ino. Coop 
exp nee. O25-7418 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M's sk 


healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


DEDHAM, living in the 
5 in So. of Bos- 
ton, 10rm vict nr 128, 1, 135, 
warm, loving, 
vironment for profs, 


n poatoougies 30-60 

















quiet indp frndly ig rm 
wd nr Pesrocun 825-5769 
DORCHESTER Great oppty 
to join fun dynamic coop hse 
in integrated nhood. Seeking 
3-4 F/M any race, sexual or- 
ientation, age (we're now 
31-56), to join us in 
wint/spring. 8 bdrm beaut 
hse, big rooms & yard, near 
se Share tag veg meais, 
se meetings. Nonsmoking. 
reas rent. 265-7479 
DORCHESTER GWM _ sk 
prof ¥ —— bs shr 3BR 
hse. Furn, frpl, w/d, , no 
smk, 3 bik to T. Ssbofmnoe 
util. David 436-3404 Mst see 


tio, off str pkg, Neponset 
oe. $300+ rile 282-0509 


FRAMINGHAM, rmmt wntd, 
mature, responsible, clean, 
Heyy: creative hsehoid. 
$320+ tv 


; msg, 
508-879-6147 


HOLBROOK M/F rmmtes 
2-3, prof, neat, to shr hme in 
South Shore. Lrg yrd, in 


round . priv . nr bus 
| ong 67-3005. 4 767. 
Piease leave msg. 


HUDSON, 2GWM sk same 
with stable income for 
4BR hse. $290+ utils, sec 
dep and ref req. Nr Rts 495, 
20, 290 and 9. Avail 3/1. Cal! 
508-562-0694 after 5pm 


HUDSON hse on lake Boon, 


a 





pliances, irg livrm, . 

ing rm, less than to 
ate beach. $375 utils 
, Gary/Bruce 287-2943 

HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 

hse, fr & bk yrd, , Quiet 

residential area, nr T, non 























Zan er anaes aah 
or 
hse. Darkroom, con- 








and eco-oriented most wel- 
come $312+ utils 524-8349 
lve msg 

LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, 
neat, —. Mg no 
rm/hse; pets, 2 acres, 
bus tof $3008, 861-8737 
LEXINGTON: M/F sk indv to 
nghot vw, Big NO 
nghbhd. . Bag 


/mo 
phone. 861 : 


pep age A w/ 
marble frpic in historic 
home, 2full baths, use of hse 





/2A. Smoki 
ok. $325+-$400+. 
(617)259-1475 or 259-1146 


MANSFIELD, mature 
nosmkg F to shr ig colonial 
hse, kit/laund priv, walk to 
train. $325+1/4 util. 
508-339-9667. 


coop apt nr Tufts. 2M 2F 1 
cat sk nonsmk 1F/M 23+, no 
more pets. Share food, 


chores: Interests: art, 
s' 5 . Singing, 
computers. 15 min bus to 


Harvrd, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
Rent $302, utils $40, food 
$20/wk, 391-9602 


MIDDLEBORO Lakefront 
home to shr w 2 GWM. 
Beaut, rurai loc. Non-smok, 
350+ 1/3 util (508) 946-1849 


NEEDHAM F sks 2M/F for 
spac hse w/prch, frpic, pkg, 
nr T, stores, indry. + avi 


NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, 
nonsmoker, kosher for 3 br 
apt easy walk to T and 
Crystal Lake $330+ avail im- 
med 965-5564 





NEWTON Cen 2BR in ig 
friendly, indep vict. W/d, nr 
lake & T, no smk/drgs, 25+, 
$295, $365+ heat, 7 








NEWTON CENTER 1BR inig 
hse, pking incid, $305+ 
utils, lve mes. 965-0720 avail 
immed. 

NEWTON CENTER 
master BR in friendly inde- 
pendant, spacious Vict. W/d, 
close to lake, s & T. No 


ponyhet oy 25+. + util 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F, 3M, 


vict hse nr T w/ wshr, frpic, 
oiano. aval 3/1. We are 
30-43, friendly, indep, prof. 


inc! utils. 
332-3549, 6-10pm 
12-6 wkends, Iv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER, 
friendly, semi-veg, coed 
coop, sks mature non- 


Ok) to shr meee ee, 
r se mtngs. m 
w)garaon, w/d/dw, 

g 


rpic, 
on bus line, nr T. No 


more pets. Rent $280, sec 
dep. -3476 or 527-3477 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 1 

30+ for 
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WALTHAM, 2M 1F sk M/F 
smkr for spacious apt 
on quiet strt. $290+. Heat 
incl 891-7987 aftr 5 


g 


bus. Furn or non frn. + 
util. 547-6990 
WATERTOWN 2 to 


share 5BR w/2F 1M in indep 
estab coop hse. Fp, yd, sun 
pch, nr T, cat (no more ). 


38+, no smkg, +, 


WATERTOWN 2 rmmts for 
prgbes gee gle a 
ing, yard, w/d, , Conv 
' $380jmo, 926-4767 


WATERTOWN, 2rmmts 
wnted, M/F, to shr nice, 
3brm, nr Wttwn Sa, w/d, off- 
st pra. $333+, call Steve 
924-5271, aval April 1 
WATERTOWN, M/F 25-35 to 
shr smokless, petiess Vict 
patente —_ other ¥ 
rpic, ee F ; 
936-1989 ° 


: 


8. 


WATERTOWN, nonsmkg 
rmmt 30+ for 3BR duplex, 
convnt to T & shopping. Off- 
st pkg, ard. no pets. $400+. 
4/1. 92: 17 











WEST MEDFORD, BiWM 
has furn rm M/F gay or strt. 
nonsmk. $365/mo inci mst. 
Be clean & neat, 396-5198 








. living area 
and laundry. Peaceful, 
wooded lot with 


Pets and kids 
$875/mo inc! utils. 


reat! 


























ALLSTON 2M nonsmkrs sk 
3rd for 3BR. W/d, off str 


atta 











Tom 767-9624" 
ALLSTON/BROOKLINE 
line, M/F nonsmkr wanted 
shr 2 bath luxury condo, 
pool, health club, w/d in unit, 
frpic, baic. 277-6438 

ALLSTON Comm Ave. Avi 





Ss 


ex loc. No fee. 
787-1963 


ALLSTON-quiet, no smk F to 
shr 2brm 


ouaae a T negoc. 
ht/hw 232-1899 











Nice neighborhood, conv 
loc, nr T. $310+. 641-2450 








shr duplex, yd, storage, 
laundry, mo smok, cat, 
$375/mo, T and bus, 
643-2622. 


smkg, no , qt str, quick 

3 to T, possible prkg: 
+, sec deposit, avai 

March 1, Steve 648-8802 


ARLINGTON, F 23+ 
nonsmkr to shr 4BR, sunny, 


spacs, , walk to 
$e35¢. rads, 641-1219 








wntd for 3BR apt, nr T, quiet 
st, d/w, hrdwd firs, no 


saieapos. $410/mo, call 


ARLINGTON, F sk 2M/F 

eae oe for 3br “ hdwd 
Irs, bsmnt, +, , no 

more pets + 046-0716 


ARLINGTON, prof F 30+ to 
shr lovely spacs 2BR, 
nonsmkr, no pets. 
$350+utils. 641-3136 


ARLINGTON, rm avi in sny 
spac hse by Camb off Mass 
¥ to T & bus 
$335+ 15 


ASHMONT STATION 
is seek cool, stabie 


indep for no-nonsense apt. 
Please no geeks, dolts, 
dweebs, rowdies, etc. 
$200-237.50/mo+ 265-6419 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
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BELMONT, prof F sks 
similar to shr ig 2 bdrm, 
6miles from Bost, on T & 
comm rail, off-st pkg, 

a 


/d, avi 1/1 
, Storage, w/d, . 
ess, sec, 517 480-4704 
BELMONT sk nonsmkr 24+ 
Rear pr see 
, . , or 
$307+, $/1, 484-6023 
BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr train, 


with poole $450+ util 
508-667-3562 

ae thee 
1 saasch ore before. Mel, 





” 








_ 738-5674 or 956-9466 





BOSTON 1BR avi in 2BR 
apt. Snny & spcs, sgt 
w/d, mod kit & bth. + 
utils. Call 695-1976 





a fy ‘ Red 
T. 2F sk 1F 23+ to shr coop 
apt. $310+. 3/1 288-9585 


grad M/F. Own 
super ige 2BR ht, 
no fee. 262-4594 
BOSTON, M FF 


BOSTON BRIGHAM CIR. 
GWM sks GM/F to share 
2BR apt. $300+ util nr Green 
line. Joe 232-8842 Iv msg 


BOSTON, Fenway, prof F to 
shr newly renov 2brm, 


$450/mo, 437-1840 nights. 


BOSTON M/F nonsmk to shr 
4BR condo nr B,C&D lines. 
$405/mo ht & hw incl. Avi 3/1 
no pets 367-7280 Iv msg 


BOSTON nr NE Univ & T, 
GM 23+ easy-going, 
educated coartes ape 
space, own rm w, 
pvt bth $350+util 232-5396 


BOSTON, Park Drive, we 
live in 5BR / 2 Bath condo. 


New Kitchen, Ig livingroom. 
Rm w/ priv bath avail. $400+ 
deposit. 424-9381 


BOSTON, prof F, nonsmkg, 
30+, furn tux 2BR apt. 
$550/mo inc ht/hw, sec dep. 


ac. d/d, w/w, ind, 3/1, 
lease. Wsi-6o42 e 
BOSTON, shr irg apt, you 
adults, nr schools, 
$340/mo inc! utils. 
527-0397 

BOSTON SOUTH END seek 


apt, Imin to Pru T, 
incl ht/nw aval now, call 
262-2144 ive msg 


BOSTON, South End, 1 









































BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for 
large semi-coop hse. Must 
be respble & em ed 
pking, reas rent 254 : 


BRIGHTON tg Bene for 
spac, ’ 

room whg cosets 
$337+, aval now 
BRIGHTON, M for ige 2BR 
apt in nbhd, 
ht_inc, ask_ for 
253-6291 am, 787 


BRIGHTON, nr Center, M/F, 
on bus lines. 
w/heat. Maureen, 
d)421-1380 n)789-4528 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq. 
M/F, 24-34 for 3BR apt. Non- 
smkr, no pets, $250+util. 





wT, 





3 


Brian 





<3 





2 





$375+utils. 
782-4704 after 8p. 


BRIGHTON prof SWM 31 to 
shr 2BR mod 











BROOKLINE, ig sunny 2BR 
2 fam. Nr T, grand piano fire- 
, 2 cats M 37. No 
smoke $480 inc! 277-6847 


BROOKLINE, 2F sk F 25+ to 
shr 3 BR. $290 inc ht. 
Grinker/smoker pref. Avail 
immed. 738-9269 
BROOKLINE 2M seek 1M/F 
25+ for 3BR 2 floor sunny 
spacious apt. Near T lines 
and stores. Pkng Aval. 
$400/mo heated. 
617-739-8398 


BROOKLINE, 2M sk 1M/F, 
non somker for beautiful 
sunny 3BR apt. 2 Fam 
duplex, li rm, dining rm, 
eik, fp, nr C/D line. Avail im- 
med, $430 277-5032 


i 


g 





po 
rg apt in 3fam hse, $450 inc! 
ail util 522-7199 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, a location 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 
BROOKLINE Cidg Crn, spac 
RM in sny 3BR hse, close to 
T and Med Area, avail 3/1. 
$430+ pkg 232-2605 


BROOKLINE/Cidg Cnr 
ASAP F spac nes Hdwd 


firs DR prch T inc 
ht 232-1619 Tab 837 
BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
iz sane inci ht. Avi 3/1, 
Sheryl 731-; x 














2277 


BROOKLINE, ie Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfi sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 











condo . 




















i 
Es 


$300 pis. 661-7484 or 
661-44 











25+ M/F nonsmkr 
$425+. 491-2315 

CAMBRIDGE, F, 40, sks 2F 
30+ for spac 3BR, quiet str, 


walk to Inman & Harv. 
comf home $400 


util, sec dep 864-6460 


CAMBRIDGE, F seeking F 
25+, clean “e 


nice i rd & cat. 
$os01 876-7980" 


CAMBRIDGE F sks 
M/F 25+ to shr 
ee condo nr wid. Sq. 

. . , @X- 

clent loc. te 576-6810 


CAMBRIDGE Great loc nr 





i 





: 





24) 
: 








smk. Jean, Ruth 661-0861 


Rnt- 





CAMBRI ie 




















smikr ok, no pets, $425/mo w 
py as avi 4/1. Cali Tom 
491 


CAMBRIDGE, prof F sks 
2M/F for spacious newly re- 
nov 3BR, wood stove, sky- 
lites, w/d, walk to Harvrd, 
87 iv msg, $500+ 


PART-TIME 
CAMBRIDGE, prof F sks pt 
rmmte (2-4 nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt in hse 
w/porches, w/d. Nr Hvd Sq, 
Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 


Hrved Sq, red T. Gym. pool, 
irvri We . p . 
$750 incl utils. Gali Joe 
354-3013 








$356/mo 868-7745 
CENTRAL CAMBRIDGE 
hse control 


Amazing at rent 

price. Relaxed, open- 
minded, creative people 
pref. Can't take smkrs, . 
undergrads-Sorry. 876-7917 














FEBRUARY 23, 1990 





JAMIACA PLAIN GM 
sunny porches “etc 350+ 
etc 


wanted (early to mid 


$390/mo+utils. Avi 2/25. 
7-863-0594 









































FENWAY, sk 1F for 2BR, 


3 





ht/hw, avi now 236-4 








CHARLESTOWN/Const 


Ortrs- M sk 
SOR, 20th, walk No. twnhse, w/d, d/d, 


$450+utils, avail immed, 
508-881-1322 





MEDFORD M37 sks M/F 











i 
i 


renov 3BR, 
ceargee. $300+utils, 





; 
: 
= 
: 
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5 : 
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MEDFORD M/F to shr 


fl 


& 
3 
, 
S 


$390+ 391-1398 Avi now 


MEDFORD nr Tufts. 1BR in 
3BR w/cats. Free prkg, 
bus lines. Avi 3/15. Nonsmkr 
25+. Nancy 395-9328, 
495-9070 








MEDFORD, prof F 25+ 
20min 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F nonskr 


w/ t aval 
op oa-7242 








JAMAICA PLAIN, frndly resp 























| 
: 
; 




















seek 4th person (gay ok), no 
more & Gowtoun by both 
car & T, hrdwd firs, large 
ir/dr, $330/mo+utils, avail 
immed, 965-4875 


NEWTON CNTR 2 prof sk 
Wvly spac 3BR. Shops, 



















to shr unique hse, oe oy 
a Tare § sato+ 


JAMAICA PLAIN, large room 
25+ rian independ 




















NEWTON CORNER sk M/F 

















NEWTON, crnr, Wat sq, irg 
2br. new k b w/d 


















NEWTON Prof M, 26+, wntd 
to share living ar- 
rangemnt w/ 2F & 1M. Must 
be neat/non-smkr 964-8268 













JAMAICA PLAIN $267+, 
non-smkr to shr semi-veg 





8 





JAMAICA PLAIN 4rm apt nr 
7 nonsmoker likes 
an coe $250/mo inci util. 








NEWTONVILLE spacious 
furn household sk 


rmmte kng in Teer 
$230/mo, 669-4418 5 


NEWTON WEST, 2F 
profs to shr 3BR w/t F 
ba at ae a saan 
Wy, ‘ 

each, Avi 9/18. Soe0052 


n 





3 


g 





NORTH CAMBRIDGE room- 
mate for 2BR Sot, 


avail immed, 864-7659 


END, M/F, own rm 
in 3BR, 2 ba, w/d, dw. 
$400+. Good views. 
742-0439 























wv 
ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks 
clean F 21-29, for 
clean » Prof or stdnt, 
$395, inc util, avi now. 





231 

SOMERVILLE, tbr in 4br 
house, no , NO pets, 
M/F $310+ 


SOMERVILLE 1BiF 1M sk 
1M/F nr Davis Sq, whole- 
foods, nde senate 


SOMERVILLE 1F nded for 
3brm, ismkr, Inon, 21+ nr 
Red in, $266+, 666-2621 























peor we grad 
1rm in 3orm apt, avala/t ‘ of 
in bsmnt, 
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Tufts, 2BR_in . large 
3BR 25+. $340/mor, 
avi 3/1 & 4/1, 628-1341 

SOMERVILLE nr Cam- 


SOMERVILLE, personal 
nut offers 1BR & 
for indep i 


Sz 


$335/mo+ pti 77 
(eves) or 956-7964(days) 


* sibor untts. Avail 3/1. 
Call 666-9294 iv msg 


Seer MIE I prof F 3 
Walk to Red T/bus. 


$350+utils, avail 3/1, 
037hm/350-8133work 


38 


SOMERVILLE- sk 
Davis Sq. $250+. 
666-8204 
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4/1. 800-344-2170 
8a-5p or 603-293-0325 
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GWM-38, neat, light 
smokr/drinkr. No drugs 

pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
or LF to rent frnshd BR & shr 
a Se are 
pool, house. . 1% ba, 
eat-in- kitch, indry rm, finishd 
basemnt, a.c., wrkng frpic, 
one . $390+ht ($42/mo) 


Q 


8 





beaut sunny hse with 2 other 
F. Lrge yrd, non-smoker. 
$350 inci all. 893-0722 

















WATERTOWN 2F seek M/F, 
ESR es SoH a's 

4- Kate or 
Julie 


WATERTOWN 2F sk resp 2F 
for rms in 4BR apt in 
hse, pkg, nr bus, no 
smkrs; . $267+ 

or 924-8423 


WATERTOWN EME. 34+35, 1 


smk, sk M/F 28+. Sm BR in 
Irg sny 2nd fi apt. Renov, fp. 
prk, no pets $275+ 923-14! 
WATERTOWN/Belmont line, 
M/F to share 2BR furn, w/d, 
No pet smoke drink. Avi 
now, $290+ 74 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
cation, person 
25-30, pa now,$425/mo 
926-8615 











WATERTOWN F sks F for ig 
snny apt w/yrd, prkng. In- 





hse w/ 3 prof M/F hrd wd firs 
sunlight nr Hrvd Sq. 
$324+ 


nonsmok_ no 
utils 924-7546 ive msg 








Sq 
rmmt asap 3/1-4/1, 2BR, 
$375+ util 926-4699 
WATERTOWN-Progressve 
resp nonsmk, pref 5 
ie i. ig I o— 
nr + 
926-4009 





$3 





WATERTOWN Prof M seeks 





SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 17 


FILL 
THAT JOB! 


Find bright, motivated 
personnel 


¢« PROFESSIONAL 
¢ ENTRY LEVEL 
¢ PART TIME 


with a HELP 
WANTED AD 


In 


a 


Phoenix 





FOR MORE DETAILS CALL 
(617) 267-1234 








WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to 
shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c., w/d, 
no xpress & lo- 
cal bus. +, avi now. 





of storage, porch, conv to T/ 
buses, /mo, 391-8753 


Seles Pg dl M/F to 
ag brewery 
to T and , $330 ht incl Iv 
msg Beth 3103 
WEST NEWTON, M & F prof 
to shr sunny 3brm -. off st 
BGs — no smkg/pets, 
, 527-3041 
WEST ROXBURY,2 sunn 
rms in irg Vict. hm. $350 
$425 inci util, , w/d. Must 
see. We are 2 GM skg fun 


rmmts to shr our home 
Please lv msg. 323-6651 


: 





rmmt for ig 2br apt, w/w 
cai . ac, Off st pkg, nr T, 
$420/mo, 469-4777. 














M/F 4 share new ae = 
pets ok, yard, nr ; 
Parking $366+.1/3 932-9374 
WOBURN GM 27 Prof, quiet, 
sks same to shr 2BR condo. 


WM, d/d, w/d in . No 
a Ro og $375¢" mo. 


WOBURN, M/F for 3BR 
x by Pond, $279+ utils, 
nr 128 & 93, W/D, off street 
938-6711 





8 


i 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

BOSTON, SOM line, gay 
hsehold, $70-90/wk. JC, 
666-5299 

BOSTON, weekly rates- 
$125 & up -avi. Nr Back Ba 


T. Prvt ba, color TV, 
. Inquire: 








DEDHAM 
Furnished room. 
Comfortable & quiet. ideal 
for student. cali 326-6578 


DORCHESTER, St. Marg. 
Hosp. Safe, clean, quiet. 
Refs. $90/wk. 329-3269 


HYDE PARK, convt to trans, 
Bre entrnce, K & B. 



















THERE ARE MORE REAL 
ESTATE AND HELP 
WANTED LISTINGS IN 
THE BACK OF THE NEWS 
SECTION. 


Room to rent to student ex- 


, downtown . 
minutes T, Park Sq, 
482-4553 


smmmeummenanes = 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


D eeneenemtneeeineiial 
Cape Coa Wit, Hoxie, tow 
rates: Condos, \ 
One call, w msg 243-4072 

CAPE Getaway-studio cot- 


. near . Pool 
‘S/wk, season, Opt 
to buy. 508-374-3821 


PROVINCETOWN, 2BR 
condo, prvt beach, fully 
frnshd, w/d, cable, ac- 
comodates up to 6. 
212-727-1298 eves 


aaa 
SUBLETS 

LLU , tmmte to shr 
2brm rf in well-ki hse, 
March 1 to Aug 1, imo 
incl utils, 782 7 





be found in 
AFTER Ss 
HOUR: 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


BACK BAY, 2fi duplex, 
hrdwd firs, 3 fireplaces, 3BR, 
1 & 1/2 bath, w/d, dw & d, 
storage, back patio, parking 
space, high sore 
$1500/mo inci ht & hw. 
437-9114 or 424-7963 


BACK BAY/Bay Village 
sublet for non-smkg F, furn 
rm w/frpice & priv bth in 3BR 


May, Call Holly 482-1869 


BACK ph ay 1BR 
imin to T near NU MassArt. 
Kit, hdwd firs, w/d, ht&hw 
inc. yA on str pkg, cats 
OK. $750. 731-51 


BACK BAY nr Mass/Boyistn, 
a pi kay bee 
roof, , luxury 

sec, Indry, great loc $650, 
536-2723 no fee 


BEACON HILL, large sunny 
1BR, hdwd firs. No fee, 
sublet avail 2/1. $750 
325-7764 


BOSTON, Comm Ave. Avi 
6/1 Fully furn 3BR om. Nr T, 
Harvard Ave, + util. 
References a plus. 
617-254-3864 
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AAA 


PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected By The Phoenix for creativi and originality of Ad 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as “Personal Call Ad of the 
Week” will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


FOREVER YOUNG 


Independence has been great, but now I'm seeking 
an attractive, creative woman interested in joining a 
long-haired teacher, runner, guitarist, playwright for 
sharing love and laughter by the ocean. @P 3493 


(exp 2/28) 


To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 

Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 





ARE YOU THERE? 
Attractive, opinionated 
woman, 30+, seeks tall, 
bright, unusual man. | prefer 
arts to sports, Kate to 


ei eee " <a 
WOMEN ACTIVIST WOMAN 


Intelligent, inquisitive, at- 
SEEKING 
MEN 


tractive, 34 seeks com- 
municative leftist M 30-40 for 
foreign films, outdoors, jazz, 
Te discussions, dancing! @ George, Costello to 
atrate’ tom Ot 9). bans Ls NER A 8 es nd mn a 
ivi ae nn ne nr te 
transplanted Now ¥ pe pe AFISH? on ARISK A DAY 
here to sta seeks ractive, fun, intelli ‘ 
goodiccking.. styish, shy. honest is this SWF, 21, PS BOREDOM AWAY 
Cleanshaven, politically lib- who seeks nonsmoking telligent SWF 28, seeks 
eral, music (rock or other- SWM, 20-26, with qualities ewe interested In 
| wise)-loving, with hippie of ‘a fish’, to share the arts, frolicedine. Hiendehin, {i- 
outdoors and seafood! @® ip, fit 
8852 (exp 2/28) ness, and possible romance. 
! om he vad al ~_ 
been looking for- you'll have 
taeclonieation 0's. to pick up the phone to find 
nt-DWF chronologically 50’s, DW  U- ‘® 3614 (exp 2/28) 
politically liberal feminist 
seeks humorous you at 
heart counterpart. & 
(exp 2/28) 


| HOW TousE Lo 


values, SJM. Please be un- 
overweight and 5'8-6'2": 
3427 (exp 2/28) 


Academic, outdoorsy, at- 
tractive, independe: / 
wants to share her intersting 





life with tall, honest, warm, 
energetic, 50ish academic 
man 8777 (exp 2/28) 





ice, 


fhe 


Re 
PLACING a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: ' 
i 





Personal Call is a free service for Phoenix personal 
advertisers! When you piace your Phoenix personal ad, 
you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your box 
number and your own private security code number. Then 
you'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE, which is a 
local Boston number to record your 60 second greeting 
message and to start getting your responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately | 
RESPOND 


to a Phoenix personal ad 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small 
telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's 
expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call 
ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediateiy respond to that 
ad by calling 1-900-456-2255. ; 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person 
has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can 
enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads 
is fast and tun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL «:ALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after 
another until '’~'1 find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix 
personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special 
person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to 

Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will 

appear on your monthly telephone bill under 

"BOSPHOENIX."” 

Maving problems? Please be sure that: 1. 
Yeu are using a touch-fone phone 2. Your 
touch-tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. if 
you have any questions or feedback about 

| Personal Call, please feel free to call the 

| Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. | 


a See nF Ae NE SED 





oo 
Are you able to | at the 
absurities of life? Attractive, 
tall, active health pro- 
fessional, looking for c 
headed man 45, who 
sees fun and adventure in 
his future. Flexibility, sponta- 
neity with strong interest in 
the outdoors important. &® 
3601 (exp 2/28) 


Articulate, attractive, artistic, 


athletic, DWF, 47. Drawing, 
bonsai, literature, cooking, 
film, theater, sports, out- 
doors. Seeking intelligent, 
affectionate man for fun, 
friendship, relationship. @® 
3578 (exp 2/28) 


Artistic DWF very attractive 

sensitive youthful romantic 
financially independent 

wishes relationship with well 

educated SWM Pl - haat 

ane 50-55 @ (exp 
/21) 


Attractive, fun artist and mu- 
sician SWF 30, wide v: 

of musical interests and af- 
finity for animation and 
dolphins seeks aware SM 
25-35 friend to re 
me to music, movies, etc. 

0 3565 (exp 3/7) 





ATTRACTIVE, SLIM 
were introspective 
SWF 5'3”, 50. Enjoys: music, 
goad teed walks, 

, long walks, 
travel. Seeks: honest, in- 
= ent, flexible, com- 
tive, non-smokii ing. 


Attractive, warm, caring 
SJW 44, research a i 
chologist, interested in hik- 
ing, personal and 
progressive . Seeks 
compatible M for commited 
relationship. P.O. Box 290 
aint MA 02140 (exp 


A —— who gt ‘ont, 
t --attractive, 

eunoeeeh, fun--desires tall, 
academic man, 50-60, with 
a @ 8777 (exp 


prety toma s, 38° 145 


seeks partner, financialy se- 
cure knowing how to treat a 
lady. Other interests include 
dance, roller skating, square 
dancing, and music @® 2570 
(exp 2 18) 


Bright, blue-eyed, ac- 
complished, jewish beauty. 
Phone, box 875 Marblehead 
01945 


Old pe my VALE 4 34, 


never married, no children, 

5'3'', green eyes, dark. hair, 
nice legs seeks honest SWM 

Valentine. | like dancing, 

movies, romantic os. mu- 

se : like oldies @P 3400 (exp 
/28) 


BE MY VALENTINE 
Exceptionally attractive, 
petite, classy, sensuous, 
professional DJF, seeks 
handsome, extroverted, 
trim, financially and emo- 
tionally secure counterpart 
38 t6°50. Express your fo- 
mantic sentiments and heip 
make our valentine's» daze 
fun. GP 3438 (exp 2/28) 


BE MY VALENTINE 
Exceptionally attractive, 
petite, classy, sensuous pro- 
tessional DJF seeks hand- 
some, extroverted trim 
counterpart 38-50. @® 3649 
(exp 2/28) 














BLACK VELVET 

Beautiful BF seeks intimate 
rendezvous in arms of sin- 
cere SWM 25-35. You dance 
till dawn, enjoy cocktails at 
six. @ Saavy dresser with 
looks that stop traffic. Why 
hesitate. @P 3411 (exp 2/28) 





BLONDE MODEL 
Tall, 46, professional, gradu- 
ate degree, seeks sensual, 
successful, over 6’ man who 
likes Schubert, silk lingerie, 
and Scandinavians. (2 out of 
3 isn't enough!) For x 
passionate adventure. 
3596 (exp 2/28) 


BLUESLOVING 
Poet- Academic, wry, attract- 
ive, SWF 46 - kindhearted, 
eclectic (film noir - scrabble) 
seeks SWM kindred spirit to 
share arts, etc. @® 8801 (exp 
2/28) 


BORUCH HASHEM 
Zelig, Zaftig, SWF, turning 
CJ, 33, intelligent, funny, 
open, writer's sense of the 
absurd. Looking for same in 
dark, confident, SJM. Help 
with Hebrew. Go to Temple, 
eat traif, chasseneh. & 
3388 (exp 3/7) 


BRAINS & BEAUTY 
Dynamic, sophisticated 
brunette, 27, professional 
SWF seeks exrtemely good 
looking, intelligent, mature, 
sensuous and playful, pro- 
fessional SWM for_friend- 
ship and romance @P 8962 
(exp 3/7) 


PRIN BEAUTY 

SWF, 35, artistic, educated, 
seeks soulmate for inteliec- 
tual stimulation and fun. @ 
2784 (exp 2/28) - 


BRAINY OLD MAID 
Radiant in sweaty spandex 
at 37, needs vibrant savant 
to make her heart beat 
faster. @® 3582 (exp 2/28) 


Bright, attractive, academic 
DWF, seeks tall, honest, 
50ish male counterpart. &® 
8777 (exp 2/28) 














BysaLy! 

Attractive, SWF, 30's, seeks 

attractive SWM to enjoy ski- 

ing, Outdoor activities, danc- 

mg. dining, and theater. @ 
50 (exp 2/28) 


CARING, FUN- 
LOVING WOMAN 
SWF, 26, outdoorsy, earthy- 
type, musical, loves travel- 
ling, seeks man for learnong 
about friendshi ana 
possible more. @®P 2806 (exp 

2/28) 





N 
<< 
ae CALL™ 

RIGHT NOW... 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 














DJ mid 50's, academic, 
seeks friendly, warm- 
— professional for ci 

brag Pe leasures, family 
life. 74 (exp 2/28) 


DRAGON & FABLE 
SWF 22, likes fantasy, myth- 
and rock n’ roll, look- 
lor single guy 20-29 for 
compantionanip} romance. 
Long hair a bonus. @ 3635 
(exp 2/28) 


DWF 30's, let's see if we like 
each other's eyes and how 
we move and talk, and if we 
have fun together and want 
to od geet yd for oe have 
ba a very happy. 
@ 3636 (exp 2/28) 


DWF, 5’9”, slim, attractive, 
38, questioner of authority. 
Classical pianist who sings 
jazz. Midwesterner in Bos- 
ton. Health conscious 
smoker: School teacher, 
idealist, social conscious, 
info fashion. @® 3476 (exp 
2/28) 


GARTHY Ex TIC 

SF, 30's, striking, fit, funny, 
politically left, academic, 
writer/poet, . .runner--seeks 
tall brilliant counterpart. & 
8959 (exp 3/7) , 





FIT AND 

Stender, attractive, DWF, 39. 
seeks tall, intelligent, out- 
doorsy male, south of Bos- 
ton, 35-45, who enjoys din- 
ing and dancing in the city, 
hiking and camping in the 
country, and la any- 
where. @® 8883 (exp 2/28) 





FRANKOPH 
French conversation etc. 
sought by friendly woman 
with diverse interests. @ 
8887 (exp 2/28) 


FRIEND/S' 
SF seeks pro’ ae 
(37-47) tieaijretanonenie. 





sharing active weekends, ° 


Outdoors, the per- 
sonal/spiritual journey, new 
ideas, biking, music, danc- 
ing, fun! Box 2250 Ieee nat 
Ma 02331 @® 3383 (exp 


2/28) 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 





GO AHEAD 

MAKE MY DAY! 
Elect me for your candid- 
date. An athiete. attractive, 
professional, 36, who cam- 
paigns for travel, tennis, the 
arts and.. let's be winners for 
a long term! @® 2616 (exp 
2/28) 


GOTTA HAVE FUN 

SWF thirtysomething, 
friendly, outgoing, funloving, 
free-spirited, spontaneous, 
open, honest and_ kind. 
Wants to have fun. @ 8932 


(exp 3/7) 


Great woman wants to meet 
great man! Artist, 42, with 
joie de vivre, soulful, fun; 
likes dancing, conversation, 
outdoors, self-awareness, 
sensitivity, optomism. Seeks 
non-smoker, light drinker. 
@ 3239 (exp 2/28) 


HANDY MAN SOUGHT 
by lovely, lively, novelist, un- 
encumbered, independent. 
Be special, interesting, emo- 
tionally sane. Ba Byrn 

















would help. (exp 
2/28) 
HEALTH ENTHUSIAST 


s 

same or someone in medical 
field, 42 or older. En- 
trepreneurial spirit, free to 
travel, willing to exchange in- 
formation on business goals 
and personal goals. Abie to 
talk before taking action. @® 
2611 (exp 2/28) 





owe” aN ye 2 aa itu, 


outgoing seeks tall, hand- 
some, "P acitional WM pro- 
fessional to start over again. 
@ 3572 (exp 2/28) 


MATE ATICY 


eyes, 5'7’, 184ibs, very ee 
tractive, charmi: shapely 
seeks Mr at 25-45 for lastin 
relationship _ sincerely. 
3422 (exp 2/28) 








HELP!!! WANTED: 
Intellectual challenge, emo- 
tional intimacy, sensuous 
communion... playful, endur- 
ing mutual inspiration. Con- 
tact; attractive, inventive SUF 
41. @ 5826 (exp 3/21) 


erigie wery atracive DWE, 
slim, warm, good sense of 


humor, interested in eon 
a dancinc, travel, seek: 


wom very_intligent pent, 


(exp 3/14) 


a sees 


moun attractive, Oe, "Sender, 


SWF, 33, is looking for ‘you 
ieigst penae 
cere, 31 to 37 and looking for 
Maye hr. 2820 (om 
m xp 


eee © eee 
60 years, well travelled, 
. Serious 


relationship a must. I'm 
Asian 5'6", 120ibs, interests 
are music, dance, dining, art, 
movies, cooking. @® 3404 
(exp 2/28) 


wee TE, bw UR 


redhead, blue eyes, buxom, 
sensitive, particular, curious, 
nonsmoking. Seeking an = 
married, uae ti 

cure, goal-orien male ot 
cultrue over 40 for mono- 
ne unity. @® 3521 (exp 





a re 
Intelligent, attractive, DWF 
45, warm, honest, well- 
educated, professional, 
interested in theatre, good 
conversation, museums, 
dancing, hiking, travel, look- 
ing for a warm intelligent 


sensitive, good-hearted 
man. POB Watertown 
MA 02272 





swe oF SOM Eo some- 


times active, beautiful, 
creative, dynamic, elusive, 





fun, growii hearty, 
putts: stock on tor S/OM 
for always. <) (exp 3/7) 
JANE AUS wt AN 
Tall, big feet 20's 


firstborn, musical, ‘ont-60'8 
pro-choice, likes Sunday NY 
Times, hiking, swimming, 

movies, NPR: “and 


~ matinee 
fiction. @® 8909 (exp 3/7) 


want ‘S$ ME DEADLY 
wants long-haired 
noni in jeans, 20-24 with 
looks, pireenality. and 
_ s a Lita. 5822 (exp 
/7) 


LEFTIST YUPPIE _ 
Contradictions: nontradi- 
tional, upscale, successful 
businesswoman, 36, attract- 
ive, artistic, 
dynamic,communicative, 
bright, entertaining seeks 
He erg e 0 (exp 
/7) 


LET’S DANCE 
Seeking dance partner. 
abe 7 music. 28+, 

‘+ WP 3448 (exp 2/28) 








_ LET’S LAUGH 
Bright, shapely stu- 
dent/consultant, 30's, seeks 
professional, fit WM, to 
recreate with. | like walking, 
talking, new_ experiences- 
-and you? @#® 8873 (exp 
2/28) 


LET'S MOONDANCE 
SBF, plump, seeks warm, 
humorous, open-minded, 
drug-free, 21-26, single 
Latino male who enj mu- 
sic, films, museums, X-C ski- 
ing, lazy Sundays. Solid 
friendship first, romance 
later. @P 3386 (exp 2/28) 


LIBERTARIAN | 
Artist, anarchist, atheist. 
Spiritual, reclusive, empathic 
& stra normal. 31 1/2, 5 
1/2’, 1 computer pro- 
grammers, please! @® 8869 
a 2/28) 








ONG H 
DWF bone Hard ctl clubs 
metal music friendship or 
more 22-32 Loi ge only! 
@ 3618 (exp 2/ 


LOOKING FOR 


AC ANION 
DWF, early 60's, looking for 
gentieman friend who likes 
dancing, D/!, D/O, movies, 
biking, walks, animals, 
someone to spend quality 
time with. | am _ secure 
healthy & active. @P 2725 
(exp 2/28) 





LOVELY 
WF seeks personal, devoted 
friend for permanent rela- 
tionship and adventures. &@ 
8843 (exp 2/28) 


LOVE & MARRIAGE 
Slender, stunning, pro- 
fessional woman seeks 
soulmate: tall, fit, attractive, 
30-50, ready for passionate 
partnership, parenthood. 
Appreciation of art, psy- 
chotherapy, tennis, medita- 
tion, nature, dancing, 
animais, holistic health, read- 
ing are plusses. @P 3500 
(exp 2/28) 


LOVER BE MINE 
DWF . beautiful blonde 
mom, full figured Italian, ro- 
mantic, sexy passionate 
pieces, seeks a special male 
for lasting relationship to 
warm my heart, body, mind. 
W 3390 (exp 2/28) 








LUST FOR LIFE 
Talir likes adventure. 
SJF, 29 seeking relationship 
with secure, sensitive, open- 
minded male to share con- 
versation, Boston music 
scene, watchi films and 
much more 3440 (exp 
2/28) 





MAN RAY. 
Ground Sooty Cocteau 
Twins, Buzzcocks, Klee. 
Goodlooking, over 30, tall, 
literate, $ similar male. 
@ 8971 (exp 3/7) 





MARLYN mccoo 

Double! tatuesque, 
senuous, 33, enjoys fine din- 
ing, seeks tall, i a 
physically fit, romantic, 
adventurous .2 
8897 (exp 3 


R 
owt 54 oe anor. 'ad- 
ministrator looking for 
30-39yo D/SWM(J) pro- 
Pr Ach te PR ath yd 
Soney ah 


myc, Me wha anys coum 2 


xp 2/28) 


TIFACETED 
Articulate, multifaceted 


thinking Renaissance 


woman 
telligent humorous oie 
, hu . Ww 
friend for con- 
pee rrr aig be be- 
tween 25-45. @ 3504 (exp 
2/28) 
Phoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. . 


wishing 4 ora doehman un 
marred to spend “D apend Vier 
pein time together 

lhout the year. @& 
3763 63 (exp 2/28) 


NO CHOCOLATES 


CE 

over SOF desires to her 
valentine soon! You are over 
40 too, professional, sin- 
cere, and secure. an 
altogether man desiri 
professional, attractive 


with ree fiminini 
and class BOIS (exp 2/28) 
swe attractive a excep- 


tional energenic upscale 
Cambridge professional 
seeks succesful non 
sexest tallish man of color. 
@ 8903 (exp 3/7) 





NON-YUPPIE | 
Funloving, ee 


— E) BE et 5'4”, 
joys skii tre, 

seeks apretenteus cooking 
with good sense of humor 
for fun and friendship @ 
8950 (exp 3/7) 


ODYSSE! US! COME 
home to ambridge. 
Faithful, creative, in- 
cessently active, earthy, re- 
sourceful, petite, MIT grad, 
36, SWF wants generous, 
wily, adventurous, educated, 


~ cultured, fit?-financially se- 


cure, passionate mate for 
Ous, 
tioren, “ee 3882 (oxn2)27) 


of VErotessional 40 with 


sparkie and substance, 
values arts, nature, music, 
travel, books, whimsy, hoid- 
ing hands, the simple and 
the sublime seeks pro- 
fessional, self-aware, liberal, 
non-smokingman 30's-40's 
@ 2568 (exp 2/28) 


PARTNER WANTED 
for petite, fun-loving, ee 
fessional, early 30’ 
sophisticated, sincere, loves 
life, theater, skiing and ten- 
nis. Are you my match? @&® 
3415 (exp 2/28) 


Petite blond, over 30, 
serious writer; sensitive, in- 
troverted, = nod 
charming, intelli 





natured man ‘eae to 
talk and knows how to listen. 
8958 (exp 3/7) 


Pretty, slender, lovin 
graduate student, SWF 31, 
seeks kind, extremely 
educated, non-reli s lib- 
eral SM 33+. @® 3672 (ex, 
3/7) 


Professional, SWF 24, 
WFNX concert addict also 
suffering from x-cou = 
ing affliction, seeking 

with similar ailments me 
age. @ 3425 (exp 2/28) 


Pulchritudinous, petite SWF, 
28, muscian covets attract- 


ive nonsmoking noncon- , 


formist for bombastic buf- 
foonery or serious biather. 
2 8845 (exp 2/28) 


Ritzy, classy, refined, 
brunette, model seeks 
educated gentie man, 30-45. 
@ 8842 (exp 2/28) 


ROSES ARE RED... 
My eyes are biue. | would 
like a call from you! Do you 
enjoy moonlight walks and 
fireside chats? Witty, perky, 
artistic SWF, 22, seeks in- 


telligent, since an. 
@ 2004 (exp 2/2 ) 
rm SOM ANTEe. 1 


brown/blue, not exactly thin 
looking for a SBM under age 
33 who likes Reggae, Keith 
Sweat and anything fun for 
friendship or romance @ 
3375 (exp 2/28) 


SEEK i} 

it youre 2 GWM 209%. in- 
tellectual, slim, attractive 
and sincere, then this terrific, 
intelligent, successful SWF 
would love to hear from you. 
@ 3622 (exp 2/28) 


SEIZE THE DAY 
Late 40's, professional lady 
responds to man who's fired 
by strong conviction, 
chooses to explore art, mu- 
sic, the environment, etc., 
enjoys ethnic food, and re- 
cognizes everyone's true 
qualities. NW Boston @ 
3407 (exp 2/28) 








FEBRUARY 23, 1990 
TALL BLOND 


Protessionat ao, 5°6" 


educated Mst, business 
owner. You, tall, handsome 

educated professional non- 
smoker romantic, 33-47, into 
the good life skiing, sailing, 
travel, long weekends. You 
won't be disappointed. 
2734 (exp 2/28) 


SHAPELY AND 


ATTRACIVE 
College educated female 
with a great job who does 
not desire to — herseif 
or her man, like to 
meet a similar man (38+) 
who has no desire to 
change! @® 2770 (exp 2/28) 





SHY YET CRAZY 

Girl next door, sf variety of 
interests, attractive, pro- 
fessional seeks similar mn 


counterpart with same 
qualities ven- 
tures. & (exp 2/28) 

SJF, pA attractive, with 
plenty of quick wit, smarts, 
progressive politics, and 


comvonabe wn ein 
in his own skin 

spueaaee differences. @ 
3 76 (exp 2/28) 


A vitae its (situated in 


Providence), isticated, 
svelte, sagacious and 
sensitive, seeks a mann of 
soul, soundness, scruples 
and sensibilities for salty, 
scintillating, socializing 
2727 (exp 2/28) 


SOPHIA | LORE N 
Beauty, tall, 33, seeks in- 
tellectual, good shape, 
sophisticated, handsome 
gentieman for dinner & danc- 
ing @® 8895 (exp 3/7) 


SPIRITED ARTIST 
Seeking van ie open 
minded men for . Are 
you warm, considerate, 
Spiritual, artistic, al- 
peng i | free, attractive, 
trim and emotionally 
intact? | am. Good con- 
vcersationalist a plus! @® 
3379 (exp 2/28) 


SPLENDOR 
permit a eg ga a 
seeks yin/ya' 
man (33-47), for ‘molen ie 
mountain pe partner- 
ship--adoring of nature, me. 
@ 3588 (exp 2/28) 


SPRING’S NEAR 
Youth seeks companion for 
frolic in the flowers of spring- 
time bliss. Attractive, slim, 
fun loving. @% 8917 (exp 3/7) 


Striking, fit, . SF, left, 
skiier, dancer, hiker, biker, 
looking for tall, ee 
male counterpart. @P 3590 
(exp 2/28) 


cif oO. 5 sim, athletic, 


vivacious, inquisitive, 
creative, caring, romantic, 
enjoys cultural pursuits, 
comedy, po cot = _ 
various sports, seeks 

28-35, wedaeee. at- 
tractive, nonsmoking, with 
diverse interests, ag 
and sense of humor 
8690 (exp 2/28) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

SWF 41, 5’ a. trim, attract- 
ive, warm Classical 
music cover /neanh care ad- 
ministrator. Loves concerts, 
playing cello, outdoors ac- 
tivities, reading, liberal 
politics. Seeks soulmate, 
warm, professional, 35-47 
for lasting commitment. & 
3498 (exp 2/28) 


SWF ATTRACTIVE 
28, col educated, en, 


music, tre, quiet times, 
new experiences. Seeks 


non-smoking, thoughtful, 
mature, educated, 
SWM, 25-35 to share new 


ideas and possible commit- 
ment, don't hesitate! @ 
2765 (exp 2/28) 


SWF MUSICIAN A 
34, slim, attractive, in- 
telligent, warm, easy-going, 
thoughtful seeks reolesi 
SWM with similar qualities 
who shares my passion for 
jazz, classical music, 
animais and life itself. Tennis 
optional. @® 8870 mad 2/28) 


SWF professional, at- 
tractive, hice gy seilene 
seeks friend lau ~~ 
adventure, somet 

special? @® 3570 (exp 2/28 BF 


SWF SEEKS 
AFRICAN MAN 
Nice, fat woman seeks 
single African gentleman 
25-45 for friendship, prefer 
non-smoker, non-drinker, 
Providence area. Tell me 
about yourself and please 
leave your name and phone 
number. @® 2729 (exp 2/28) 





TENDE TE! 
Teena ee RQ. ‘ 
natural beauty, recalis when 


Dylan was win’ in the 

wind, welcomes a mensch to 

share life's colors, careers, 

wane 5 family @ 3436 
x02 


nas 
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ideas. Seeking steady rela- 
i hip/tri hip. All 
angered" 688 np 








tractive older 
3617 (exp 2/28) 





TIVE 
WM student looking 
to share Bg nan | en- 
counters wi sive 
en 30-50. . 3843 (exp 


BOSiiN Eee brown hat 


green eyes, recent PhD, new 
to the area, seeks compa- 
nion for fun on the tennis 
court and walks with my 
Labrador retriever around 
iocal ponds and beaches. 
We are both a bit at first, 
but very ge y and 
trus we both 
love to oe 3567 (exp 
3/14) 








Pretty, fun-loving, 

woman to shower with affec- 
tion. Are you out there? 7 
istaction "quaranioes. 
2559 (exp 2/28) 


VALENTINE S DAY 


SWM prof, sensitive, caring 

38, 5'6", average or pets 
looks, wuoid like tomeet pro- 
fessional woman 25-45 for 
romance, fun, and possible 





serious relationship. Make 
two happy! @® 2760 
(exp 2/28) 


maiden, his princess shall 
Hd rewards. @ 8933 (exp 





A 
SBM 37 seeks term re- 
lationship with SWF 
blonde/brunette 30-50 who 
is smoke fee, (semi)svelte, 
smart, sensual, and sassy. 
WW 3244 (exp 2/28) 


DWM, 35, SoH, seeks 
woman 28-45, with or 
without children for friend- 
ship and possibile rela- 
tionship. @P 3453 (exp 3/7) 


DWM 39 yrs old, 510”, 175 
ibs, good looking, romantic, 
seeks a full-figured, S/DWF 
25-45 yrs, for possible last- 
ing relationship. @® 3639 
(exp 2/28) 


DWM, 5'11”, 175 Ibs, late 
50's, blue-eyed, bearded 
and bionde. u relate 
to long walks holding hands, 
sushi, guitar, cycling, Thai 
food, impressionist paint- 
ings, Joseph Campbell, 
Prokofive? Seek life partner. 
Please, no couch potatoes, 
heavy drinkers, or wounded 
bunnies. PO Box 394, Bolton 
MA 01740 


EARTHFOX SOUGHT 
lf you're an earthy, very 
pretty, bright, open, warm, 
creative, sensual, trim SWW 
20's-30's, then this per- 
ceptive, unpretentious, 
handsome, professional, 
athletic, funny, affectionate, 
musical SWM 35 wants to 
explore together. MP 3626 
(exp 2/28) 


Easygoing SWM lawyer, 35, 
5'8”, goodlooking, adven- 
turous, seeks very pretty 
SWF. Box 1035A, Boston 
02117 


EXCUSE M 
if you missed this 6'1"', 24, 
allegedly attractive quality 
gentieman, rather bizarre 
but certainly never boring! 
Into: music (most flavors), 
dancing (the ‘fun’ kind), ‘rad- 
ical rides (use my imagina- 
tion. you'll need it!), dogs, 
ocean, outdoors, etc. Seek- 
ing aggressively intelligent 
sorceress who is ‘wickedly 
intriguing, with looks and 
charisma. @® 2719(exp 2/28) 


gxoTic LADY 

SBM seeking single, at- 
tractive Asian or Hispanic 
female 26-29 for friendship, 
relationship. Should enjoy 
movies,dancing, conversa- 
tion, and physical fitness. @ 
2674 (exp 2/28) 








- 


EXQUISITELY ‘DiF- 
FERENT’ 
SBM, young, (20), 
substance-free and mature 
looks for natural, off-beat, 
beautiful woman (23-30), for 
@ relationship. At first ap- 


, See & reserved 
, after a second 








an attractive, creative 


woman 
A teacher, run- 


for 


peal a pnieed 
sharing lov love and 
‘ . @ M Aad 
+ al 
Fram 


ingham area pro- 
educated 





Active genial 
doorsman/writer successful 
ex-professional, 32, seeks 


bright mate, spontaneous. 


energetic, independant, 
regarious 25-35. @® 3577 
(exp 2/28) 


solemate to share all life has 
to offer. @® 3620 (exp 2/28) 


Funny male bachelor, 40ish, 
in unusual dilemma seeks 
kindhearted. woman. @ 
3600 (exp 2/28) 


Vv. FAW 

28, , attractive, com- 
municative, non- eo 
_ lover. Open 


= 2 nou (exp tr rg 


young exec seeks at- 
tractive SWF 20-30 for excit- 
ing times in Boston and 
elsewhere. | love to travel, 
and en music, movies, 
and Let's plan an 
adventure together and 
make our dreams 2 
3679 (exp 3/21) 


attractive cuddly 
middie aged Hugh Heffner 
type seeks playmate for mu- 

tually rewarding rela- 
tionship. @® 3671 (exp 3/7) 


Gentieman seeks young 

18+ interested in art, rt beni 
and European travel. we 
3623 (exp 3/14) 


on spring, CET Ae 61", 


180, fun-loving, active, easy- 
going, smart, gentiemanly, 
believes romance should 
simmer before sizzling. Love 
~ S stalled, need a woman 
yd Start my heart @ 
3497 (exp 2/28)” 


GET YOUR’ 
Tall, lean, professional, 
SWM 30's, call to. @® 8967 
(exp 3/21) 


sww 30, college seucated 


self-employed, lormer chef, 
swimmer, tired of games, 
snobs and being alone is 
seeking an athletic, indepen- 
dent, intelligent, strong 
woman to spend time with. 
® 2742 (exp 2/28) 





_ GODS TEETH 

This brutally handsome ex- 
iled prince from Cambridge 
desires slender passionate 
iniquitous, tanned and 
rested femme fatale for un- 
bridled mischief @® 3499 
(exp 2/28) 





iO FOR IT 

SWM x 5'10", 155ibs. 
Prccecagee guy with a good 
sense of humor needs ro- 
mance in his ae 
Looking for same. Go for 

call me. @® 2579 (exp 2/28) 


Goodlooking SWM 20 seeks 
beautiful, intelligent woman 
to make mi ~~ day. Cail for de- 
tails. MP 3240 (exp 2/28) 


GOOD LOOKING 
SWM., 24, athletic, honest 
caring, non-smoker, social 
drinker, medium built, good 
sense of humor, educated, 
fun-loving, optomist seekin 
attractive, educated, SW 
for fun, friendship and 
possible relationship @ 
3431 (exp 2/28) 


GREAT BACKRUBS 
Good listener, unpretentious 
OWM 40, attractive, creative 
Harvard Law grad, 5'7’, 
blue-green eyes, seeking 
bright. slim F/counterpart, 
non-yuppie, 27-38 
(age/height negotiable) 
share my love of music (in- 
digo dancing, 
M/vineyard and more. 
3583 (exp 2/28) 


REAT CATCH 
Tail ndsome European 
born successful scientist, 32 
seeking romance with lovely 
ry aah girl. @ 3666 (exp 
3/7) 





irls), 

















Handsome, supportive 
in relationship 
with very attractive affec- 
tionate 9 lady 21-39. @ 8918 
(exp 3/7) 


Sie anaiad ee, 


SWF. soaks atvactve, shape 


DAYDREAMIN’ 
Can't escape to tropics? 
SWM, attractive, pro- 
fessional,, 5°11", 165ibs, 36, 
seeks slim, attractive SWF 
non smoker for outdoor 
adventures, dancing, dining, 
conversation, possible ro- 
mance @® 2791 (exp 2/28) 
'S DESIRE 
witty, seeking attractive 
wi attractive 
interesting SWE 19-30 9-30 who 


desires adventure and ro- 
mance. @® 3579 (exp 2/28) 





HEAVY METAL 
Cute metal musician 28 
seeks cute thin SWF 21+ 
who loves metal and wants 
to rock and roll all night. 
Must want to live life to it's 
fullest @P 3391 (exp 2/28) 


sw St's, Se" al Bots, 


with blue eyes brown hair 
seeks a woman age & 
for mov- 


W. 

This ‘SWIM 86. handsome, 
stable, intelligent, open 
minded, easy pro- 
fessional ore umor, is 
as attractive, 


redhead wi) varied i varied interests 
ome paw habs (exp 2): (exp 328) 


HERE | AMBABYH 

SM handsome, wee- 
built, 5'8", diversified, mu- 
sician, seeks attractive SWF 
for special itive rela- 
tionship. @® 8907 (exp 3/7) 


HEY COLLEGE GAL 
Come share some extra cur- 
ricular fun. Let's enjoy this 

spring together while we ex- 
plore Boston. | am 26, cute, 
tall and very humorous. You: 
mature, real, sweet, por 
ceptive. @P 3380 (exp 2/28) 


HIDDEN 
Somewhere in our fair city is 
a beautiful, intelligent and 
witty woman. There are din- 
ners to be savored, steps to 
be danced, issues to be de- 
bated, and romance to be 
discovered (with a new Bos- 
tonian)...Prof 24 SWM, 6'3”, 
attractive and athletic. Letter 
and photo prefered. @ 0 
5821 (exp 3/7) 





HIGH OCTANE 

Now that | have your atten- 
tion, | am 22, SWM, tall, slim 
and some say | have a good 


sense of humor. Seeking 


SWF, unimportant, for 
companionship, romance, 
3690 (exp 3/14) 


HI HOW ARE YOU? 
SWM 25 attractive 


brown/biue 5'9’° medium 
build sincere, honest, ro- 
mantic vt gh fireplaces, din- 
ing in/out, love music, live 
bives seeking, romantic, 
down to earth Female. @ 


3469 (exp 2/28) 
Hi HOW ARE YOU? 
SWM, 29, professional, do- 


ing ok, but would do better 

with a caring friend/love. In- 

trospection, working at liv- 

ing, and seeking pleasure 

are things | value. Let's Ha 

entoying each other. 
(exp 2/28) 


Hi VALENTINE 
SWM seeks SWF, 23. hand- 
some, college educated, 5'9” 
tall, medium build, seeks 
possible commitment, en- 
joys dining, etc. You should 
be 19-28 yrs old, ener life, 
etc. All answered. 2757 
(exp 2/28) 


HOLIDAY DE JGHT 
interestin 4 


sensitive 28-40 for io 

ing conversation, adventure, 

ahs term companionship. 
75 (exp 2/28) 





Hotblooded Italian SWM 28, 
very one aoe 
S/DF who enjoys ae 
woman. @ 3673 (exp 3 








STY ALWAYS 


rare? in 
tional, verbal, 
good-looking, owe 38, 
cherishes erity. ancient 


po aggeny ag friend- 

and gentle romance. 
Seeks unpretentious, 
earthy, playful, serious, 
honest, com- 


. 


for soulmate @ 
3439 (exp 2/28) 


HOT STUFF 
Handsome inese- 
American man 33 5°86" 150 
lbs fun adventurous single 
with sense of humor and 
seeks beautiful 
yours wild fun-loving 
to burn rubber 
2000 xm 921) 
. tic 
very roman ~ Be a ap 
| soy . 25-34. & 9599 


be gh gowns J 
ay coer beteve 
corbunp 220) 


IFICAN 
Adventurous, 
SWM 





He 





handsome achelor 
ic activest call. 


academic 
8862 (exp 2/28) 


Y 
Hee Se SANS "10" 
black hair, hazel eyes, 
physically fit, active and 
advenursome. You tae 4 
be SWF 26-31, pretty, fun 
physically 


loving, hedonistic, 
oe rela- 
tionship # 3368 (exp 2/28) 


fit and 

?'M NO CENTERFOLD 
So if you want a warm, witty 
educated, 5 go0d 








valued possesion...m 
® 3664 (exp 3/7) ; 


MR INTELLIGENCE 
or ory year aac fy 
of th 5 


nen in some. mountain 


@ 3381 (exp 


intelligent, , Solid, 
attractive SWM 41 desires 
intelligent, active, shapely 
female for laughs, conversa- 
tion, music, and ro- 


4 (exp 3/7) 
Intense, brainy, SM, 29, at- 
tractive, ma oa frisbee-lov- 


2448, Boston 02130 


8636 (exp 2/28) 


/28) 


INVESTMENT 
Very attractive, affluent, 
educated, globe- Scorpio, Whi 
non-smoking 


< Bye om ons sae atance 
investor, 


ei businesswoman, 
economist for fun and profit. 
Reply P.O. Box 264, Con- 
cord, MA 01742 @@® 3594 
(exp 2/28) 


Sey & ENGLISH 
SWM brown hair/eyes. 
love Irish/English gals. Enjoy 
TV, music, movies, 
cuddling, drives, family, 
friends, pets. Be about 
24-34, 5'4'', marriage- 
minded. Foreign accents 
drive me wild. 3382 (exp 
2/28) 


owl SON ADIS 


handsome, healthy fit clean 
cut . warm, traditional Italian 
seeks non smoking, healthy, 
traditional, family oriented 
lady who is feminine, affec- 
tionate, warm, caring and 
marriage minded @® 3377 
(exp 2/28) 


RA NUMeR, Ss G 
mis brown 
Pie hair, 33. If you've done 
this before then you know 
it's just hit or miss. | “yn 
this is a wee: by Bag 
number. @F 3441 (exp 2/28) 





ITS YOUR 
laughter that I'm after, so call 
me, SJM, 28, humorous, 
athletic, you same. @® 3482 
(2/28) 


| WONDER... 

What would happen if a ve: 
attractive, well-educated, af- 
fluent, SWM 29 with a great 
sense of humor wrote an 
honest and sincere personal 
ad seeking a spontaneous, 
unconventional and slightly 
crazy WF, 18-30, who enjoys 
a lot of pampering and 
adventure, yet has never 
considered answering an ad. 
Would you answer now? &# 
8877 (exp 2/28) 


JAPAN/ CHINESE F F 
This SWM 28. Teddy Be: 
seeks oriental or iaian 
female for romantic and fun 
times. Age/looks unimpor- 
tant, inner beauty is. All 
rents answered. Be my 
cial valentine this year! 
3484 (exp 2/28) 


JM, 27, attractive, intelligent, 
Outgoing seeks similar 
female for relationship. 

W 8926 (exp 3/7) 


Kind 29 year old SJM look- 
' 9 for lovely woman. & 
87 (exp 2/28) 


Leather jacketed Rat man 
looking for ors, Rat 
woman for fun. @® 3573 (exp 
2/28) 











feminist anarchism; emo- 


patient. %,, “Toya: coone 
, tenderness, weird- 
kinks 4 





genuine OM en- 
tic/adventurous com 
nionship. @® 8863 (exp 2, 








meai relationship, chil- 
dren . 3408 (exp 
2/27) 

LOOKING 4 LOVE 
SBM soul brother 


looking a a love. Slim and 
fine, someone to be mine. if 
you like quiet passionate 
evenings, take a chane at a 
serious romance @® 3401 
(exp 2/28) 

LOOKING FOR 
Creative, intelligent and 
handsome overacheiver 
seeks adventurous, attract- 
ive, wisewoman to share 
travel abroad and other 
adventures. Hoping to build 
base of fond memories for 


lif (SWM 
26) We 2643 (exp 272 (exp 2728) 


LOOKING F 

Handsome OR LOY Eo 

seeks SWF who is lib- 

eral and likes movies, 

out, dancing, skiing, tra 

ing, and romantic evenings 
times. So call me 


and 
and I'll make dreams 
come true. 3606 (exp 


3/14) 
LOOKING FOR 


MISS RIGHT 
SWM, very attractive, 33. 
professional, ow = 


tractive, i 
fessional, Bry sicall Prt 
SWF, 24-34 answered!!! 


@ 2805 (exp 2/28) 


LOOKING FOR 


MRS Me@HT 
Vacancy in my rt to be 
filled. If you're female, like a 


country setting and are 














poy = with the simple thi 
in life, call now. I'm a D' 
33yo. @ 2753 
SW took Weu? same 
for Aye times in- 
cluding dini p dew. and 
more? Could be what you've 


been looking for @ 2613 
(exp 2/28) 


LOOKING TO 


Ve pL S44 32, 


professional, independent, 
looking for Miss Right. She 
must be professional, inde- 
pendent, attractive, 
physically fit, financially se- 
cure | ing to be spoken 
for. You will = pleasantly 
surprised! 2567 (exp 
2/28) 


LOOK ME OVER 
SWM 40 would like to know 
a woman, 30s, that knows 
how to fly, fels good about 
herself, and knows how to 
have fun a heart beat at a 
time @® 2668 (exp 2/28) 








LOOK NO MORE 
Looking for Mr Goodwrench. 
Goodcook, Goodbar? North 
Shore, SWM, 27, audiophile, 

iourmet, weekend traveler 
10". attractive, 175, biue 
eyes, brcwn hair seeks slim 
SWF 24-29 to treat like a 





lady. Call. @® 3396 (exp 
2/28) 

LOOKS DO MATTER 
29 SWM, I'm very hand- 


some, financially and emo- 
tionally secure, playful, silly, 
romantic, adventuresome, 
honest, seeking S/OWF 
25-30, very pretty woman 
who loves romance and 
emotions that run deep. & 
8949 (exp 3/7) 


MAN SKS YNG WOMAN 

Young WM in search or nice 
young WF, must be under 27 
yo. Also under 120ibs. Man 
anxiously awaits @® 2627 
(exp 2/28) 














i 
at 


humor 
enjoys travel, Time 
magazine. Pian te 


theatre 
arts. Hig ly rate 











‘ORCYCLE 
SWM 30's slim, wants to 
share country cruises with 
on ee, ers 


ST ee first. @ 


Muscular, attractive, 30, 








dependent, off-beat, in- 
telligent woman, 24-30, 
. @ 3680 (exp 3/14) 


ow Ber Os, atracive 


i, sincere, 
perconante, professional 
seeks a special lady for ro- 
mance, the stars, 
dinner, theatre, 
Enjoy country 
lady special 
2/28) 


Unusual ai 

and adventurious Japanese- 
American 39; 5'11"' stylish, 
warm, handsome, with clear 
sensitivities and clearer 
priorties. Desires pretty pro- 
fessional compliment who, 
like myself, seeks life's 
totality is genuine are pd 
heart's surpased oni phy 
ability to dream. 

(exp 3/7) 


NO SHY GIRLS 

ALLOWED! 
Sexy, romantic, muscular, 
attractive, 30, professional 
guy. If your an attractive, 
slim, secure and fearless 
ote with spunk, then its time 
FP a et bold! @P 2756 (exp 
/28) 


Tall, Secciocking, Swe, 23, 


seeks ‘older woman" 35+ 
@ 8874 








for intimate fun. 
(exp 2/28) 


WM, 4 ChOFR is ies tating 


and in good shape seeks 
companionship of a woman 
age 50-60. Interests: usual 
things, x-country skiing, 
away weekneds @ 

(exp 2/28) 





OLD FASHIONED g 
SWM, MD, author on 
metaphysics and the occult, 
tall, athletic, seeking young 
old fashioned S f east 
european ancestry. Let's get 
Hy gic @ 3417 (exp 

/28) 


OLD FASHION 
WOMAN WANTED 
Are there any oldfashion 
women out there? Shy oid- 
fashion SWM 21 looking for 
oldfashion girl 18-25. Likes 
movies, dining, music. Not 
into the bar scene or into 

drugs. MP 2680 (exp 2/28) 


Once upon a time, there was 
a white knight who was a 
SWM, 29, 5'8'', 160ibs. The 
knight was attractive kind, 
sensitive. coll educated, 
professional, looking for 
friendship and romance. 
Help me make this fairytale 
come true. @® 2557 (exp 
2/28) 


OUTRAGEOUS |! 
Positive professional SWM 


30 seeks similar attractive 
exotic obscure SWF modern 
attitude & mature nature a 
plus for this funny, sensitive 
art lover, museum goer, 
dance/music ciub patron. 
3470 (exp 3/7) 


wr ECTLY CLEAN 
2 grad student, 
Seek oo 6'0", 185 biue 
miss, 


ake? @ 3645 iS (exp 2728) 











» Miles solos. 





oweres hand- 
some " grad. pro- 

, adven- 
turous, “untypical. Likes 


travel, Hi cooking, 
toreign culture ana 
unusual unusue! tes easygoing 
Puchenince 5, Poetic? 


Let's lead lives like 1950 
handsome culture. vulture 
seeks everything. @ 8772 
(exp 2/28) 


DWM, 5'8 Sara's seeks 
happy, quality lady 
for romance En- 
joy gee Mg eg 
Fitz Careton, spoiling. Im 





, sincere and sen- 
Libra @@® 3394 (exp 


u 











music, Boston College 
basketball or football. 
3676 (exp 3/7) 


Professional design engi- 
neer seeks attractive, 
classy, mature and success- 
ful 25-30 yo woman. @P 8890 
(exp 3/7) 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 





READY FOR LOVE? 
This friendly SWM, mid- 
thirties, seeks attractive 
Boston area SWF. | am suc- 
cessful, educated, attractive, 
6’, trim,.romantic and sin- 
cere. Please call and we'll 
see what happens! @P 3446 
(exp 2/28) 


Caisnge the sy tet Fro 
ee you sng. 


on on’ the slim aie, creative 
prea must reign 
supreme. @® 3445 (exp 2/28) 


Rockin’ Scorpio, blonde biue 
eyed Scandinavian, seeks 
independent woman 18-35 , 
no smoke or drugs. @ O 
8637 (exp 2/28) 


ROMANTIC ARTIST 
Goodlooking, chivalrous, 


humorous, talented, SWM, 
21, 6’, seeks pretty SF, 18+ 
for intimate relationship. @ 
3643 (exp 2/28) 


Romantic with an offbeat 
sense of humor, SWM, 36 
seeks complimentary . in- 
telligent, attractive, spirited 
woman who enjoys city ex- 
citement, but treasures the 
magic of warm country 
nights - to share vicissitudes 
of life with grace and 

humor. @® 0 3612 (exp 3/1) 


sWM SS. non-smoker, 


health conscious, seeks 
single lady for quality time. 
Lets start as friends and see 
where it takes us. All ages 
welcome to respond. heal 
now! @®P 2730 (exp 2/28) 








PARTNER 
30+ 5'10” professional seek- 


ing partner for cold morning - 


and evening laps around 
Charities River and 
sophisticated relationship. 
@ 3581 (exp 2/28) 


29 seeks SWF/Latin 
18-36. POBox 1361 Boston 
02104. @® 3602 (exp 2/28) 


SBM new to Boston looking 
= romance. @® 8966 (exp 
/7) 


SBM seeking romance with 
SWF. Age unimportant. &® 
8969 (exp 3/7) 


SCHU: R SOUGHT 
expen S0RCM > 98. socks 
slender snowphile for day 


trips to White & Green moun- 
tains etc @P 0 8865 (exp 3/7) 














SCUBA LOV’R 
SWM, 25, 5°10’. attractive 
intelligent, adventurous non- 
smoker, seeking a woman 
22-32. who enjoys romantic 
dinners and tender moments 
but who is aiso a little wild 
and not afraid to try new 
things. interests include 
scuba diving, hiking, music 
(folk, jazz, reggae) theater 
and arts. @ (exp 3/7) 


K BETTER-HALF 
Ss Rese seeks intelligent, 
attractive, SWF/DWF for 
committed relationship. Am 


intelligent, well-educated, 
and reponsible. @® 6871 
(exp 2/28) 








FEBRUARY 23, 1990 


Sued TAN 


ive ve SWM, 

the gift toning. for 

Deanne literate tomate 
to share even- 


i stellar memories 
Hh oreeei 


wos. OnONeER MAE 


reane life. eee Working 
towards early retirement to 
the tropic. Looking for 


ey ee 58a esp 2/28) tine 


37, swe ua Shore 


seeks adventursome 
woman for travel, 

life and % 

(exp 3/21) 


to bathe beautiful, 

music/romance. 
(exp 3/14) 
SF WANTED 








are i 
ange a ee gy 

on 09 ye 

a psycho ica ly ‘cane 
age mm 


mantic evening t 
with. @ 3631 (exp 2 


SINCERE HONEST 


swe BOBITSS, bive 


eyes, reddish bionde hair, 
are you tired of being the 
third wheel, take some time, 
get to know the real me. @ 








574 (exp 2/28) 

SENSU. 
SWM SINGENE success 
intelligent, atraetive, 


athletic, sensitive, 

sance man. Seeks fit female 

A friendship. @® 8943 (exp 
) 





ED OUT 
1, blond/biue, hang- 
t, polite seeks at- 
tnouee F from South 
Shore or White Mts. @® 3662 
(exp 2/28) 


SJM, 32, professional, hand- 
some seeks attractive, in- 
tel t, . SJF 22-35 
3 xp 2/28) 


wat Sos te looking for at 


tractive, easy-going 9 fern for 
friendship, dating, race or 
age not important. Let's give 
it a try, dah? yt 
where things go. @® 3475 
(exp 2/28) 


Social worker, 35, seeks F 
Gore, pond soe traveling. 
oe tri : 
Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238. GP 3642 (exp 4/1 


me 





a ROMETHING NEW, 


Professional, educated, in- 
telligent, multi-faceted, 
sucessful, athletic. Seeks 
similiar tall, elegant SWF to 
share life, finer things. 
pe noo a chance, this is 
ty fully last ad. 
20 (exp /28) 


_& FUNNY 
s slim, good- 
looking, aati perceptive, 
grad student, with great 
sense of humor, into per- 
sonal growth, health food, 
deep conversation, seeks at- 


tractive, intelligent, 
sensitive, caring woman. 
3429 (exp 2/28) 


Ss -RB-CREATIVE 
SM, 37, not too hard to look 
at in and out, seeks harm- 
ony, magic called love. 

W 3644 (exp 2/28) 


Hi! I'm OT Aa eS warm 


creative and ‘very cnet 
love high tech, ssro.gy ae 
alternative music one 
Penny Let me know! 

9 (exp 2/28) 


STARS SUN EARTH &! 

Don't take anything less! 
How long do you stay 
‘oung? Take the best. Don't 
be a sheep or a cow. Trust 
me, life is better with some- 
one who knows their |. @ 
3405 (exp 2/27) 


STILL CRAZY... | 
SWM, 35, environmentalist, 
engineer, activist, sea 
kayaker, ultra light pilot, who 
wants to change the worid 
seeks intelligent, gentle, 
sensible woman who wants 
= ares. @ 3637 (exp 

/28) 


SRA FORWARD 
SWM stable, honest, 


sensitive, healthy, educated, 
generally quiet non-smoker 
seeks Comrecionene.. 
serious relatioriship. 
8942 (exp 3/7) 


STRONG & GENTLE 
Man who appreciates the 
sublime and absurd: Tall, at- 
tractive, physician, youthful 
38, cultured, literate, musi- 
cal, non-workaholic seeks 
slender, good-looking, 
younger woman, non- 
smoker with kindness, depth 
of character and an ample 
measure of artistic. 
academic, altruistic, or 
similar high development, 
who is compfortable with her 
feelings and intimacy to ex- 
plore possibile partnership 
and future family. Photo ap- 
preciated, not required. 0 
6162 


SUCCESSFUL EXEC 
Warm, handsome, kind, 
Stable, seeks pretty, trim, 
wholesome woman 27-35. 
@ 5828 (exp 3/20) 

















pees 
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SWM, 27, brown/brown, 








SWM, 30, exceptionally in- 
telli “i eclectic, liberal 
ks F to share movies, 


, Outdoor 
(exp 2/28) 
SWM 31 5'10°, WASP, 
progressive, sensitive, at- 
tractive, professional, 
educated, well-travelied, 
ae 


z 


SWM, 32, 58°, 170lbs, 


for romance and 
relationship. | live in 
Brookline and am well 


educated, financially secure, 
and fun. @ (exp 2/28) 
SWM, 34, teacher likes 

. movies, 
bars, Harvard 





i injout seeking SWF of 
similar @ 3374 
(exp 2, 

SWM hearted, 27, 


5'10”, interests include mov- 
ies, theater, and music. 
Looking for a committed re- 


lationship with a_ kind 
hearted woman, 23-33. 
@ 3646 (exp 2j2h 


YO BABY 
SWM-I'm into bum-freezer 
jackets, tab-collar shirts, 
cuban shoes, suede 
over’ coats and pork-pie 
nee. I'm ready for freddy. 


SWM naturist, dark, 
muscular, eager, seeks SWF 
or a non-posses caring 
sence hip, & 3477 (exp 





LADY FRIEND 
Attractive, professional, 
gentile, 5°10", 170, 50, free 
spirited, music , social 

plano seeks 


2: 2572 (exp 2/28) 


veo em wna SEEKR ST 


turkes seeks nice, kind, at- 
tractive SWF for rela- 
tionship. | am 6’, fit, brown 
hair, caring, considerate, 
pacino ae te 
interes! 

humorous, honest. we 3428 
(exp 2/28) 


SW prof 25 sensitive but ex- 
tremely picky seeks the 
company of a young, daring, 
very attractive, classy, biue- 
eyed, blonde professional 
who likes being dis- 
srqasaneg & (exp 
2/28) ; 





interests, 
lot. # 





‘ T A 
SWM, 25, 6'2”, 175, short 
dark hair, blue eyes. Pro- 
sincere, . 
ind, educated, 
Enjoy Boston, Cape, 
dancing, 
museums, art. Seekin ong 
similar, 


fashion 
3496 (exp 2/28) 
TAKE A 
Adventurous, . 
fun, cone professional 


a 
Call for a full .2 
2723 (exp 2/28) 


man seeks equal reia- 

sincere, affec- 
tionate, woman. @& 
3678 (exp 3/14) 


TANGERINE DREAMS 


OF YOU 
Sincere, bright, 
minded SWM, 





munication, 


(exp 2/28) 


Fe looking tort He's in 


taligent, ogee and 
if you 


outgoing, 
call a 


TIRED OF TALKING 


swo 20s, BIO 


pond hair, well- “groomed 


pon ge good 
sense of humor, seeks 
with whom 


m . no 

5 to re- 

locate, share interests, af- 
fection, » in 
country .environment, gar- 
te 2560 (exp 





wants a companion for 
hu ~ he emer nian 


and intimate rela- 
fonship. @ 3426 (exp 2/28) 


some. | wish to meet a 
woman without children, 
who is smart, liberal, ‘2 


maALENTINE @ QUEST 
M40 perhaps we 


share interests why not 
share them mine? 
Folk music hiking ca 
X-skiing movies 

etc. hyper ig imistic 


funn 
mokeless, “MW 8810 (exp 
3/2) 


cage he syed ma, 22 

student, musician, 
anda Oo a tite bit shy is ee pe 
a caring, romantic and sin- 
cere female for fun and in- 
timate times. @® 3467 (exp 
2/28) 





FUNNY 
| i ay S Sensitive, oa 
and ambitious too. 

= even better! SWM 96. 

tall, a (of my tee 

expres: ay Fx 

jkaavom. Gop 

everlasting 5 he 

(exp 2/28) 

Very good nage Bane 2 

ing, 

guy. a pr Stephon 

with MBA, miid hippie 

emeeeee: pe od be 
pretty? 3219 

(oxp 2 ) 








WARMTH & 

Am RTH & ROMANCE 
seeks professional woman 
with euorg — Mg 
er ae 








athletic oes, A. Tg 
sophisticated, funny, ex- 
treme, especially hand- 
some--unpretentious. @ 


gestood onmese food 


—_ par agreed wn skin kin, muscles? 
an ? Then 
ar, (exp exp 2/28) 
WHERE FOR 
Deeply eames 


SWM 23 
cooks SWE 19-28 Fm cor 
educated, 


mgs. oa, 


— different, eclectic, 
artsy, dance, 
bod, ski, wine, fun? @ 


Please leave 

3371 (exp 221) 

pee eecreonen as 
versation and Somentic 


mantic, 
on "sosing Rowers, Sd 
conversation and trying new 


things. Seeks a oye 
female who can read road 
maps! @ 3491 (exp 2/28) 


YOUNG 


24, 5'11", 160, It brn hair, 
blue eyes, 
european |, @x- 


and 
well-travelied, but inexperi- 
enced, seeking, caring, ro- 
mantic, sincere, 
sophisticated and attractive 
female for romance, adven- 
ture and friendship. 
doesn't matter. & 
2/28) 
Young, tall, intellegent, 
Russian col student 
looking for sen girl with 
= sense of humor @ 
526 (exp 2/28) 


GAY 
LESBIAN 


owes” ! ing look- 
oe. —— hair, . reer gerne. 


“, 150, | 
relationship 1 o. 8569 


(exp 3/7) 





1(0xP 


Attractive SWM, ee 
curious, seeks “one 
ate, sharp, diversified female 


gy ll alread 


Attractive SWM 40s seeks 
Sores Cnpoie tegae erty. 
Box 193 Harwichport 


romnaral 36 joy 2: 


professional, 
Southshore 
for 


age 
Af 
‘ll 





5338 


332 
3 
Fi 
2§ 


doors, 
nonsmoker, 
area, seeks 
term 





professional, 
Southshore 


doors, 
nonsmoker, 











owt SO CUM a. 


same, 18-35 for 


moustache, masculine and 
fo ggpatn ae te fh 9] 
wanitig a seteue ‘rete 

a serious rela- 
tionship. first. Let's 
see what it's just a 
16 (exp 





: 
fn 





8 


ft 
i 
i 


as , 35, 
6'3’, 180, ped nny /biue, fit, 
bearded Sooking, mean- 
ingful . @ 0 577: 
(exp 2/28) 





be white, non-smoker, good 
pe like me, you must be 

, romantic 
ond honest. I'm 86 grad, 6, 
160, attractive. qual- 
iy? 2782 (exp 2/28) 


GWntS0, 1Sbbs- brown hair 
el bn a sks own 
a ld 


sww, 2e. Sue 1500. 


professional, 
ittiget. attractive, well 





, con- 
siderate, en oy music, 


a s See pacer 
more. @® 8960 (exp 3/7) 
TIME T 
Sot-bullt professional no 
relation with man ng 
me man 25-39 drug- . 
test. toot we 0948 6.0 ae 3 
FRANKLIN MA 
Any guy out there for 
a new friend? ‘straight’, at- 
tractive, 25. @& 1 (exp 











pws ery attractive. Pe t, 


Spare Siaper, wie soae 
seme 50-00. @ 3603 (exp 


Discreet cai Sf io: 
165ibs, brown hair, blue 
eyes. Goodiooking, straight 





a! 


I not 
bars. Seeks similar, 
masculine GWM for friend- 


2180 (0 2) 


GM 27, and at- 
tractive seeks 
fun and 
(exp 2/28) 


z 











answered. 


GWM, 25, tall, 
progressive, intelligent 


GWM, 26, 135, 
romantic, cynical, 
literature, meg 
conversation, seeks - 
- relationship. @® 2691 
( ) 
GWM, 28, professional, new 
in town, attractive, 5°11”, 
165. Seeks sincere, attrctive, 
aight- man, 24-32, 
to show me sights, or ? 
i'm “sper somewhat 
sarcastic a hopeless ro- 
mantic. #8912 (exp 3/7) 


= = eee 
hus andsome, un- 
forgetably romantic, seeks 
friendship/relationship with 
apectal someone, North- 
Crab need ta 
GWM, 30, 5'10", 140, clean 
shaven, masculine, fand- 
some, enjoys movies, ro- 
mantic . weekend 
honest, 
slim, looking GWM, 
23-36 for friendshi 
pees (exp 2/28) relationship 


loves 


Ff 


aoe *, 180, brown 
would tke to meet & 

friendship, ‘5 
No fems. Lets start some- 
He | new. @® 2609 (exp 
2 


GWM 33, 6’, 165ibs, 


z 


i 
i 











GWM 40 seeks ed 
masculine male a a 
ture @® 3683 (exp 3/7) 
GWM 40 straight 

an cane eae 
for rela’ box 2120 


Boston MA 02106 

@® 5827 (exp 3/28) 

— <= 6 ft, 240, ne, 
ive, $ young + 
who sincerely ow a 
mature man. 8931 (exp 
3/7) 





GWM 48 . Suite 
170 Boe 9100 “Newton 
in 02159 @® 3669 (exp 


awn ee YF [BUG t0e 


ing,. well-built, seeks 
goodlooking, well-built, 


So sae 8-25y0 @ 





to meet nonsmoker od 
st good times. 
Sor” Saxonvilie Station. 
cami. 01701. @& 
3145 (exp 3/7) 


Soe nn 
m 

vot same, 40 over 
(exp me 


GWM short, stock ish 
looking 27 seeks 1 25 maie 
for fun times. @® 0 3650 (exp 
2/28) 





; 











3606 (exp 2/28) 








son. @® 2654 (exp 2, 
Easy gong, sincere 
GWM, 6'1", 165, physically 


950) activities. ao, (exp 


Gwin St, 80" seoke tonds 


or more. vlna oten 
travel. BP 3648 (exp 3/7) 


own © CL MLD 








35-50 for close last- 
ing . Write occu- 
int, POB Providence 
1 02940-6083 @® 2614 (exp 
2/28) 
LET’S GET 
T 
GWM, oS Or aht hair, 
regular guy, for a 
one on one with 





yrs 
tionship? We belon 
together? 35-55. 
2772 (exp 2, 
LOOKING FOR 


Young. at heat wants 30ish 
2781 (exp 2/28) 


GW 8889 980 br/or 


warm, humorous, intelligent 
seeks long-term, mono- 
gamous, relationship with 
professional. 24-32. 
nterests: skiing, racquet 
sports, beach, travel, music. 
Requirements: neneoty, 
committment, loyalty 
3373 (exp 2/28) 








Metrowest interested in 
Should be relationship. 
reer-oriented 


n, 

PO Box Hollis NH, 
03049-0185 @® 3604 (exp 
2/28) 


NH VT 

Handsome, V+, 
seeks GWM, 32-45 who is 
handsome sincere who 
would like | one on 
one relation with a con- 
siderate, tactile and 
gable, incredible roma 
Quy @ 3409 (exp 2/28) 





NORTH WOK DS 40 
Super stra 
5'9", 175, bal eae cee 


Seek r blue collar 
friend. #3598 (exp 2/28) 


you CaN 

RESPOND TO a 

per CALL™ 
RIGHT NOW... 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 


DIAL 
1 -900-456-CALL 
99¢ @ MINUTE 


Please check the 
expiration date 
‘before calling. 











shape, ‘together, V+ 
seeks a straight act- 
non- 


reguiar 
guy, 25+, to 
share life's ups and downs. 
Pty risk it. @ 8975 (exp 





Professional GWM 39, 
5'11", 175ibs, well built 





ng) 


brown/biue, enjoys music. 
ing for sompanionship. Ags 
looks are not important. 
@ Call, we can talk. 
Who knows. ® (exp 2/28) 


+o 
gest 








acting and 

handsome, 
cool, laid dude to hang 
out with. I'm Southern, 
honest, , Sarcastic, 
sensible. @ (exp 2/28) 
aan ma a in 
Sele ae ey 
ing at home. 





fun and @ 2755 
(exp 2/28) 
SEEKING A 


cum SEER NT 





well built, masculine guy for 


cation: Warwick Ri. You: 





TOP NOW & 
HOWAIEAR,, 
brown/hazel, nice body, 
likes o, seeks 


actin an “ awa 





i 
4 
a 


from you! 3689 (exp 3/14) 


Tired of being something I'm 
not. 28 year old WM, 6’, 168, 
black hair, brown eyes, 
athletic, very straight acting, 
no smoke or drugs, seeks 
similar athletic male 25-30 
for frienship/relationship. 
Will only answer let- 
ters/| if possible. P.O. 
Box 672 Hudson, MA 01749 





times 
and conversation. Seeks 
same for friendship first, and 
whatever may follow, would 
like to hear from someone 
30+. @® 2607 (exp 2/28) 


owm a TAS HER Ibs 


= as = 
smoker 

rad seaile cinllat = 892 
exp 3/7) 


owen’ MASC' ] 
ve Out sido guy one. 
au friendship with same. 
not a sex ad. 8861 (exp 
2/28) 








own WANT old enough to 
know better, would like to 
meet GM who isn't. 18+ @® 
3392 (exp 2/28) 

Well-built man seeks 
masculine partner for = 


comoae! I eploravons 
Tuskegee yee Crunk Scien 


counterspace, 
conan razor Ctubble. The The 
E con- 


versations, 

me: 27yo 5'8", mtsdbe. befor, 
fit, handsome, professional. 
Boston. @® 3466 (exp 2/28) 


py female cane same 
‘or friendship poasity 
Open-minded and 





more. 
cerewith varied interests = 
sired. @ 2764 (exp 2/28) 
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SEEKS Ane 
, ¥ 175, 
athletic, healthy, pro- 
, without 
heartthrob. Seeks life- 
time of valentines. @ 3245 
(exp 2/14) 





Must 

2001 (op 272 
WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 

ARTS POLITICS 

GwWF, saeks GF 
interested in the arts, 


must be over 18. 2762 


(exp 2/28) 

Attractive, feminine, pro- 

name WF, 32, non- 
er/drugs, sincere ay 

comand 


30's similar with own 
interests, limited 
@® 2577 (exp 2/28) 





‘i 





AND PLAY POOL WITH 
‘@ 2602 (EXP 2/28) 


NO PAIN NO GAIN 
Having to write this ad is 
worth many evolutionary 
brownie points. You 
responding could be even 
more. This seeker of the 
sublime, whimsical, attr, 
passionate, sensual, intel, 
youthful, highly spiritual 
(East/West), musician at 
heart, hi-tech prof mgr of 
mind (4 §$),seeks curious 
psychology and honest love. 
My home has a fir but 
my heart needs fire! @P 8924 


(exp 3/7) 
R AND R 
ow OER ewe’ elites a settied. 
Average hard worker. Stay 
at home type 





ise respond. GWF 
Soply 2982 (exp 2/28) 


oo TAKE A Fup and 


joutnine, 


2 3365 (exp 2/28) 


ARE YOU? 
owe ee Ane caring 
lovable looking for somone 


who desires a person 
to love. (exp 3/7) 
WM _ 50's Woburn seeks 


GWF-Skiing companion, 
friend, any age. 0 6177 





RATAN IT TS: 
MESSAGES 

Spm Sunday 
Chestnut Hill donor A-! 


donor from 1988-1989 
Rusian Polish Jewish please 


right in interested 
i ath Kathleen Siver POS 
330 Londonderry NH 03053 





READ A BOOK 
Phoenix Literary Supple- 
ment, The Phoenix's 
monthly section on books, 
tracks what's hot in literary 
circles. PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month. 








For 
classified 


line 
rates, 
please 

Call 
267- 
11234 
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aunt wares Raat 


Hour ich total 
: Groupe/D00g fo 


body massage 


A all problems. Specialist. 

unhes seperated:212-879 
5186.For send $5 
to 150 East 83rd NY 10028 


“ish Wh at, = | eae, | MANDALA. a es 
sil — s ei mote 
OUTS a a sua 


nl iti 





), 









a) | 





Will it 
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[LIMOUSINES PARTY | Hl if 
AQUA r SERVICES UI | | appointment 
i entnieieieatteiaeinemnineedineeall 
(617) 361-1546 CATERING Miss Lori psychic reader and Y Newton open i mi 
“ines by ASTROLOGY advisor helps all problems YANC 7 days, 9- 10 H | 
DESTINY LIMO 6 AVInVEVN TCs such ass love marriage busi- ASTROLOGER (617) 965-1066 \\ Hf} U 
ze ~ og Ail, BLOOMER x yn gt . h | mm VA | WAL le, z 
fforda! cc loved ones. nited quick (itr 
284-3519 BARTENDER and $15 to J-Cal 80 past present end future. est problems. Ne. 85-0 cs | Wilt Dt 8 
VALENTINES Professional bartenders St, Suite 429, Boston 02116 W@adings,. by phone — "| i) | pl He IAI 5 
aes eee Woodrow Ave Auston ARETE ST Al 
SPECIAL functions, consultations AS 0G YOU Tes? THE BODY BALANCED READINGS HI it 
SOPHISTICATED LIMO aca win pa dy. Se | ll ul fh / Arts) 
Concerss-Alrport-Night out CREATIVE VIDEO «es cad Month forecasts ON THE EDGE Food Addictions CRYSTAL BISHOP 
: PRODUCT Gift Certificates Available ASTROLOGY (Geneen Roth trained) spirtual psychic reader. 
Wedding 1-800-869-1691 — a Charts Group & Individual Amazing powers. She can ACTNG Garvin theatre co. seeks 3 
DELIVERIES _iss’nene estas geet = Roscusetame™ st ana wif hep you. Rountes Garin Soars <2, sotto 3 
; professionally. ASTROLOGICAL sonal VANA GHOS 14th loved ones. wg be : > ss Lang's “M". Perform 
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DRY CLEANERS vate/business parties and 508 966-0782 704-439-84 95 DON’T SIT, a , stage, T.V., film offers 
20% off Your First load events. Call 522-2285 ASTROLOGY CHARTS $15. ree personality test AND W. s coaching for acting,voice 
1-800-696-SEAL Peaperesey? CHA i PSYCHIC your personality Call Maryann by one. She SERVICES movmt, i , and audition 
“Complete one. & aur KITCHEN siane nel-ee-enell ie os Re nedomn i. determines your nagpiness ee ee prep. 9948 
ailori o ali service y appoir timer fresh ir jive 
“Business & personal ac. KOSHER call 734-9810 fluences such as voyager itwon all aspects of 1-800-367-8788 name and date of birth. crescent moon shattered M/F actors who can dance 
spacecraft, etc. 484-0204 xo in L f Sa Love” Sam 
counts +Visa/Mastercard pes ste terete cee iE eens life.Call Janice at 932-1 Native ~ tanta he specializes in reuniting fell in droplets ‘or vage/Love" By 
mmmemmnnmmemmemmermans MUSIC ANE BEVERLY M. WELLS, inter- SE NG Se pg novice: loved ones and the 33 year a billion streaking A musical inter- 
FOOD NTERTAIN nationally kagen psychic SISTER FLOSSIE pan epee Call today, fee! diamonds fypes. Au ud Fob 28 Ip 1192 
“AL SLUNCH ENTERTAINMENT one ol life. ye at en pen Fe s by ne me. Now pte. w NT LOSS nS pacar an entitnned you Yraeciis "way Som 629-2157 
Catering BELLYGRAMS oo taae a oF py pen aa =n Highest success(TV-Bos against the humming 
Restaurant TELEGRAMG chics rel ped oe predict the SISTER MARIE Mag)! visit erases ut Ny EILEEN GARRETT. midnight 
Takeout Ali Baba's rated Ub Geet. le te answers all your questions OF Overeating w/out h 817-589-2922 A POEM THROUGHME = ———-__----_- 
661-5810 Great for Families poet dete - i by phone, concerning love, "0sis. No walt $80. 566-01 internationally famous psy- FROM YOU TO THEM - NETC Audition prep: Special 
: 646-4700 someone/something Seer marriage, business, health & chic analyst. Uncanny ac- package for actors and sing- 
MIRIM Ranpinees? Don'theshateto «NASD HRD x Marion, SC LESSONS| °¥"2cy.. Happiness _ and ers. Private acting coaching 
ASTROLOGICAL mg meet h yh ery te 1476 FRENCH prosperity will replace disap- with Elizabeth Appleby for- 
ORIENTAL GROCERY CONSULTATION jetuntian aanured nd Would You like to pointments and worries. mer managing director A 
Korean Japanese Chinese > rertccs. : Sensational revelations will Theatre, and with Ru 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. BY MARY JANE se mane COUNSELING learn or rE reach you. Her magical Hersevis. Sop ee 
French im- teacher. 868-634 
783-2626 508 986-0782,___ _ CRYSTAL BISHOP = 1 Sean bare ame - — 
152 Harvard Ave, Allston DEBBA & DAVID spirtual peyehic reader. ARE YOU French speakers? ag AB. nol Open Auditions For “Caine 
Amazing powers. She can ASSERTIVE? Dynamic and efficient} 5109 bo you want wealth : Mutiny Court-Martial "and 
ra. So VOCAL & Pt and will help you. Reunites Or do you have trouble methods of teaching] happiness’ » mate? Tell me “South Pacific” New Ehrlich 
i. ......m Background & Dance Music loved ones. Do you have evil ting what you want from Ls conversation, y ean important desire. | Leam new skills Theatre Boston MA 3/1/90 
oods with style. 617-739-1596 or bad luck in your Do you back down sasity will help you attain it. Results and polish old bes = — bl 
DI KEY inne: fe, 2s ing, in hours. Alcoholism, ones. Set goals Theatre Manchester NH 
FOOD at Rates pegs be ne Santa abuse. love, marriage, for 1990 &learn Call 603-669-8021 for appnt. 
208 2282 no obligation. Succeeds, ways to improve your salt 248-8838 health, business, or . 
DELIVERIES other fail. 1-800-347-8911. confidence, and gain selt-a- (617) faling hair. Removes to achieve them. SCENE STUDY 
OUT TUXE surance. If you are leave a message luck, evil influences. Calls 
AND TAKEOUT_ moe tor pAb ds or a: Victoria. arse. Top _interested_in Tinding out - our enemies name. ee Le 
ABC PIZZA ing. All styles. (617)482-3234 — Astrologer. Past, present, fu- more ior Sue : peeves See nenae. NYC Maine. Canada Credits 
Delivers pizza and subs to ture free. Superior skills. Cambridge/Needham Sou HEALTH Socom a ak dae Begins Feb 28 
Cambridge area. 876-4607 JIMMY JAY Problem solver. Speciality: seling interviews at oihoaten | chal tanatere Call For info 547-3386- 
pisc JOCKEY reuniting lovers. Strong no chi SS ha 
AKU AKU powerful methods. | im peek be, << NE SEE WHOLISTIC = on a it nappy Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
Chinese Polynesian Food IF YOU'RE LOOKING mediate results Beyond Co-Dependency ifiliment. most experienced acting 
Take out & Deliveries all day FOR A PARTY CALL 817-283-1654. Accepts } a and Addiction: Realizationof jy avg tn = SN qBestions answered. ed. coach, call 536-3915 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 ME, OTHERWISE I'D Mastercharge. bm 2c Soul Self- A highly concious, Stress MISS HOPE, Indian spiritu- 
BACK BAY TAKE RATHER STAY HOME — oe ner YMesting. ipey. srivate Wooded Setting comes Which resolves any Boiron Bramate Chu Feb 
AWAY AND SLEEP. FRANCES AND REV. ST. hotherapy/Spiritual Growth TAl SUMMERS CMP problem faster than any psy- phe BB Beare | 
Gourmet fake out 4 GREGORY combined their Group, for people. witn 508-358-5507 chic. Helps all problems of © REVORS Mr 18 to a8 Tor = Gorton anna prepared 
536-6543 tft } 2 508-358-4863 ife. Returns loved ones, re- .U. Grad thesis, 16mm. 4 
Same owner/location as NOBODY’S . Vie. eunten = ome programe. Also, Deep : news nature, removes ail 0 stop comedy, will mm. song inforS47-S760° 
L 'Espalier Great Food Store They're God-gifted inner work in;  DIVORCING FATHERS . Dad luck. Don'tkeep festival circut / cable distrib UPSTAGE UNLIMITED 
Beers Te HOTTER! ou through the Lord'shand. viduals. Info: with young children. failing she Prod starts late April Scene Stud Musics! 
y' ough 7 ¥ p 
BOSDELI NOBODY'S DEF'ER. World's greatest pro- Kramer (617) 932-5518 Sett-neip group starting. succeed. Questions by Apostolos. Theatre Day 
Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 TOGO fessional Probes Mind? 617- 1 poe call now! Results shops word Smeal Small 
493 Beacon St, Boston My man Ralph can shake a _into your future. The magical Are You? “aw ee: ACTORS Classes 277-7326 
XEN house. Call powers will reveal your des- Call 1-800-367-8788 FIGHT al 1-800-672-7081 M/F 36-45. oy Be VOICE OVER 
S$sic y. Crystal readings F oIc 
1682 Beacon St troontne 483-3771 ee cam” by os : vm Ss ai matress pads, —— wnat you eran Call 536-2193 Coaching for all —— T 
rinated Rotisserie veals present, and t works. ve read alance energy, Heal, when your : V/o. Demos made. 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, CON THE MOVE future. Solves ail problems. ook you now. Cal for tres Energize. Deep Rest. Ay Actor's — Smail / (617) 739-0544 
soups and salads. nb system and light — marriage, consultation. 566-2741 GUARANTEED. 492-1248 Cant -B488 tion. Elizabett For. ami “ 
Cuter ttt 5-9pm + a ; rates. Reunites the seperated. joa J Fathers “3g 2] yer > Energizing Sports hin oor. Al Ay "March 
“4 . : estores nature ‘orming Now. Cases maseegs, Oo ‘ Theatre. 5. motos 3 Non- 
ee a The sky opened emies’ names. Destroys evil 617-436-6291 Lve Msg. Porter Sa. Cherie 2 ps reader. wacigonal Casting ages. 
Dar Grostine ne, oiemman influences. Removes obete- a __ ones: back! Guarantees. ACTORS Call. for “appointment 
2 Brighton. ee ys pig cles and . stumbI- ASTROGOGY FEEL YOUR BEST = 312-471-9380. 3418 W.63rd WORKSHOP 734-5203 ext 147/148 
HOP TOO’S a billion streaking ing blocks. you the Card r Therapeutic “hands on” St. Chicago, I! 60629 Special 8 week mini classes 
diamonds glimmered color of your aura. Gives  "eadings by phoine, tells body work with or Acting for beginners to learn 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD fell round you lucky days, lucky numbers. past, present and futuré. without oil. Revitalizing, PALM READER Gramatia Se and. Wn COLLINGE / PICKMAN 
DEL D..FRE shimmered you gorgeous hey lead you on the = Love, marriage, busi- Relaxing, Stress R Psychic, Advisor, and Esp = provigation for enjoyment 
Fregh cooked to order No against the humming road to success and hapi- ness. Will help with allaffairs = Relieve aches & & pains. a and self-improvement. CASTING 
SG added! Delivered in midnight ness. Theyare ‘The Chosen Oo! ‘life, Guarantees to By appointment licen Ue pres wah 8 Meets 6-8:30 pm beginning for actors 
about 30 minutes. Boston = xs pos THROUGHME  —(PSY“hICS Of Psychics” They —_with all: problems in iife. Are 734-8182 400 Main St, Woburn Ma. = = March 2. Sat afternoon TV “any 
536-0300, Brighton are the ultimate in psychics vee ? pat heer Call Mrs. Joyce 932-1389. COMMERCIALS for begin- Presents a special seminar 
739-0200, Somerville/ FROM YOU TO THEM - spiritual pepeomere®. pp MASSA ners to advanced to learn : 
Cambridge 666-0060 SAPPHO 524-5957 Answers all questions. Cali 512-454-3283 or write, o.. WMAOCAGE onsea  PSYCHICANDTAROT on-camera ang_~—s«|: taking the Plunge 
SSS pi age im- 78756 Burnet rd, Austin Therapist. By cooper. CARD READINGS BY auditi . Meets 2-4 pm The career of a Boston actor 
QAsis AT KENMORE GIFTS mage = — rest, Deby ont - Newton Center, 965-1787 _ BELLA beginn pera 3 FA eve- 
Best Shish Kebob in Boston try the best? Let your Betore This Lite? ' Call Bin “6 617-8 “s 1-438 in on probiomen, love health tor t to eovenced. 
247-8181 ROMANCE IN THE ng weeny wie end of Call 1-800-367-8788 MT /Ex and business. Specializing in Typical mraty-time Grome 
_ RUTH'S KITCHEN er Charts these lines; HOT-LINE = INTEGRATING MIND, Discount with ad. Call for plore many facets of this 
401 res line 3 Month Forecasts 1-800-992-8541 BODY AND SPIRIT ING-W' Loss appt any time 321-6908 genre. Meets 7-9 begin- 
We DELIVER « Glatt Kosher Compatibility "Free personality test Counseli New Russian Treatment. ning March 2. Seth ; 
Oriental, Traditional and personaii > aes Adult Mighest success(TV-Bos PSYCHIC C Free brochure. 423-7313. 40 
American cuisine. Sun-Wed ASTROLOGYANDYOU = your personality and groups. Pind Set Maa) visit erases smoking ae Boylston St. Boston. 
10-8, Thur 10-9, Fri 9-2 1 1691 nee aes aeeeee iidren issues and Self or ‘overeating w/out h he MC/Visa 
Cai 484.4416 Git 1-000-e0e- scetee Available Know why. Cail Esteem. Classes offered nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 spelis. Brings luck. Heal- “ee eee 
a - 1-800-367-8788 in Chi Kung for Stress ee ase Weaver. Artists Colaboratve seeks 
SORENTO’S FOR YOUR VALE JANE TAYLER aang hoon och a ae THERAPEUTIC resumes: Actors, SM's, 
Pesta, Pizza, Colzone, Geers. Floral Gaskets... , sees MASSAGE PSYCHICREADINGS = Canton 02021 
Sandwiches. Delivery & Bears, Floral kets ... WORLD Ss NORA }* Relax and lize BY THE patabio hs nad A call for information 
Takeout 424-7070 BASKET ODYSSEY GREATEST Rt. 495 and 20 location Bs Bu Auditions for horror film shot 
547-5752 God gifted: helps 508-460-9393 = 5 Dh in and around Boston for (617) 492-4212 
VIDIGO KATHI PSYCHIC voice vibrations, removes all Heretd © Kennetee formation call 401-728-5507 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm ~—~BOUDOIR Phone vibrations. Master of @vil and bad luck. Reunites WEIGHT LOSS — ar i 0 
7 days a week spiritual crystals. Solves all pe po le ag Mg Lose weight safely and ef- ~ a AUDITIONS-Private 
Chicken, , Pizza, Ice PORTRAITS problems. loved ones nan wth . on- —_fectively as Oprah at 1/5th MC/Visa Dorothy and audition 
Cream. Chinese Food Tastefully done in home or back. Reveals enemies emies names, succeds 12 cos with Food for Life 207-445-4309 reparation for actors. 
Cleaners, Film Processi studio. The perfect gift for names. imagine life with where all others have failed. : M Sys- ocus on i needs 
ers, ng r love one or yourself. h i health, Two complimentary ques- eight ey EC —a aa ional 
and Video Tapes. Fr y appiness, love, neatn, tem. Call Sharon or §ISTER FLOSSIE ongoing a 
247-7000 easonable rates. 469-0305 money. Cre cas will con- tions. AnnMarie 508-877-2720 gene an ——— 
be 4-871-7967 problems. ‘ormer 
DIRTWORKS (817) e084. 1705 Brown eee TOeT enemies by na me. Director, Alley Theatre 
Boston’ WING aT wings Give your Valentine a gift rail, Hurst, TX 76053 ——e a4 _ 213-271-7057 868-6341 
delivered free! “Perfect eruficate for an Old ARE SORTON CA at 499-9577 REN Biveknuckle Theatre Co. Be 
chicken for an impertect Professional, Relia world famous psychic omeneer. Lae eee 
worid” Free Pepsi for People. Call 354-7788 analyst. Choosen by thena-s PSYCHIC LACEY promnets... SSS ar 
mentioning xe a0. ES §=— tional astrological associa. 800-525-1913 incredible prog Some sy allay 
783-BiIRD tion ‘most accurate of the powers. Solves all problems. stage mngr. 
2 Een) FLOWERS decade!’ Special in love situ- Immediate results. Help CITY STAGE CO, 
ations. Has your lover left | begins the moment you call. Seekin actress for 
PARTY SPACE LATE BLOOMERS you for another? Do you fee! 713-575-1916 participatory children 
eR RN ER nique po ged lover in under evil in- weekday tour ge AS psy 
GREAT PARTY Bhs bow srhy od manent Se. vou Devee sis ARTA, through Juhe 1. Good pay, 
SPACE 617-426-5665 Tone > yew Me jas psychic. so aitted igh must have experience in 
° " 7 your spouse filed for powered psychic abilities. children's theatre. Send pic 
Corporate or Private Affairs divorce? Karen has helped Restores good luck, losty resume and cover letter to 
Accomodates 90-160. INN OF THE people in all walks of lifewho nature. Reunites seperated. City Stage Co 539 Tremont 
Aku Aku 536-0420 FLOWERS are faced with these prob. Reveles past, present and t. Boston, MA 02116 
Gift ts lems. Let Karen's future. She's concerned, 
COMMONWEALTH bp ove mer astrological guidance help —_ understanding, caring. She's c non-improv 
BREWING COMPANY Flower Arra nts change the corse and des- dedicated her life to her pro- will will lay open | mikes. No stu- 
delivered nationwide tiny of your life. Callnow for —_fession. Call. be convinced. A ae only. 
Boston Magee Best local 115 comnenenery eee Two questions by phone. Al A (608)474-07 
489-4 analysis. powers pu 
Cnique Tap _ Room 2 TT your ming st ease, (204) 289008) FO. nym all 
mosphere. Perfect for next BALLOONS 17-57-2910 “a 04, velop New Mate rial. Private 
MIRACLES —_—_—_— oaching, izabeth ing Oi. 
ALLOON CITY USA PRIVATE COUNSELING Former Manag i- SHOT 
FRIAR TUCKS usa alioon arrange- PERFORMED! PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- The ee r) = Alley nora QUALITY HEAD S 
up Downtown ments for your sweetheart On ee ae ING THERAPIST DEALING e line of 868-6341 AND PORTFOLIOS 
ide selection of stu : WITH ISSU LONE- 
Prv Room 523-9417 animals. Deliver in Boston &  !08@ your mind? Cali Sister | iNESS, RELATIONSHIPS Forming Comedy Troupe | THAT GET THE JOBS 
Dora: (409) 632-3653 1509 ' : ihe ture... Seeking 2 members for info 
surrounding area. Credit S Fes\o Kin TX 75901 SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA fu call Todd 536-8746 


cards accepted. 567-9114 


OLIVIA BROOKS. Helps ali 


problems. Reunites lovers. 
gd $5.00 1-800-462- 
8633. 214-902-0045 





TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 











20¢ Ist min. 
10¢ thereafter 












For Privacy in Public: 
a a geqener: 


Canton studio: 828-7034 
Free introductory class 


35 Kingston Street 
Boston, MA 02210 
617/696/0705 
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ong » S858. ns 8 =SOUTH TSEACE 
CONSOLEDIANO a Seb cae CREATIVE VIDEO $750 & up. 451-1557 M-F 


; Roland 020 

Pi erp ter yt piano” Nice night sound, synth, CK100 amp, Invis. 

J. toeaicse eautiful pecanwood stand, D20 case ac- —s band orotecstonaty. 
Dylan/N. Young! 367-5067 veneer. Owner is cessories. nan condition. Reesenmiie tome. 

























ae t keep. $2200 or BO. Paid $2200, 1 yr old. $1500 production. Prague. 
eoctentatoconne stents 492-4749 or B.0. Paul, 524-6117 Ess 
or hm. Well versed in jazz Eames 12 ply 20. 14, 14.8, CS _— 
and rock idiome, Wil teach cares 12 Ply 20. 16. pvy PA SBEARERS FH-1 FIASCO 
beg 0 adv. David 489-2264 wood 2216, 13,14, 14,- [Mva garry Nite, thet Art-Design-Video 
: $1900 329-1220. Condition $ 575.00 oF Best 
Pepe PIANO EMU SP 12 sampling drum pa oi eis Seensye sans Photography. 353-1317 
KEYBOARD! = jactine with “re boss or or $350. Or best offer Call Den- ‘Musicians National Referral y 
Beginners to advanced, 20 nis : 296-0090 eves musicians and bands | » 
performance e: Lorraine 662 331-8208 cocking Sach other cell now! i¢ 
Inrock, Dues .A & 8, fusion, 1 opie tp Of lint GE. 
w, Compo. =e ——— 
sition, Classical & Jazz ESQ-1 w, OE Ree oe os 
; Synthesist voice ROM, $750. AX-5, ORGAN _PlIANO MOVING - HOT, HOT, HOT! 





Advanced 
& midi sequencing.icanhelp $550. BIT one dig/ana synth, pee mp neo By buy, sell. Great, sporty little car! 
yOu get there. “Call Alan $325, Multimoog, needs ation $1500 on $1,900. Call ater 7pm. Py . AUTOMOTIVE Toyota” Tercel 1988. 




































JUNK CARS Se, ontsemaliner, om 
REMOVED por ‘Must Sell. $7000: - 
287-TOWS (8697) —739-10350, 508-238-7824d " 
JUNK — | Tyee ge 1981, 6000 neg. 
$25 tulle, 4Y5 smal Stereo. Zola, 720-4971 
427-9348 427-6148 MINT 









e Apartments ¢ Houses ¢ Rooms to Rent 
e Sublets ° Roomates ¢ Housemates 


HONDA,’64 a 47k 
ACE AUTO OF BOSTON mi, New only pad 











will reach over 250,000 people, and it's guaranteed! 
Just place a non-commercial ad for 2 weeks and we'll 
run your ad free until it works... and it will! 

















Vi wagon. 60K miles. Great 
pond Ao AA ee oreo $3600. Call 
Gureatar dod up. panna a —— 
po wnat om work on 81 Datsun 280 ZX, engine 
BO. Call 522 $1600 ‘or a eal call 
1986 Black Dodge Charger.  508-251-1100/648-5810 

























. AUTOMO 
Teas “Con. Oe wus. SERVICES 


instal and Waranteed. 
1986 white Renault Encore 12 months 12,000 miles 
658-8999 









To place your ad, call 267-1234 or stop by 
The Phoenix Classified Office weekdays 























































1987 Dodge Colt, Vista, ARCBM REPAIR 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston MA cmreustanc™cona."goe AGENCY 
miles, , ca i A rti echnicians 
One block past reawey Park OE: SERNOTE 
ATTENTION! GREATER BOSTON 
THE DEADLINE FOR AREA FOR 22 YEARS” 
Se RENEWING ALL FREE ESTIMATES 
_ prand Gant DRUMS ou §=TICKETS GUARANTEED 22 Fordham 10, Allston 
For Sale: 65 Fender Jazz bass, = H. 4D. hardware cym- i canidpeeemenrepaapeneneerepeenttiael CLASSIFIED ADS (2 blocks from the bend) 
RECORDING GLASS fretless, customized and ex- _bais. shells. $1600 TICKET WORLD 1S TUESDAY AT 254-8484 Ask for Herb 
cathe oe tras, $450, Steve 545-5705 firm. Ps 75 The best tickets 2 a con 6:00 P.M. 
modern production studio. ——__________ Pearl MLX Maple drums, igePorts and theatre 
Classes are small, intuitive Gibson 335-$625, 8x10, 10x12, 14x14, 16x22, anywnere in tre wor. MOS an ae ae aro FOR SALE 
tals call 762-9967, ax Upright plasot on RIMES, Al hardware. ex- 203-249-1000 runs well, clean inside & out, 
Claire 922-7262 cellent condition. $1600, er exneustives., sieeo ANTIQUES & 
sesso dC REHEARSAL $3000. cali Rich 
is grea Ee Fender Padua PUB fetes buzz GD ANE 646-6927eve, 727-0060day FLEA MARKETS 
case $150, Aigovnew busi igmupe. Srndnew TWETocomenen tae | Suleesiuinns corey renee . 
arshall 508-741-2313 Brie, $1600. Must sol $750 curelocation plenty Ofpark-  Winiue. int. Gall (alo 625 Alcan 360 ante- 
re aird shell case. Frank ing, on trainline. 364-1400 508-635-0263. 310 deer 185 rugs bear 
2 EAW MAIO PR cabs. Bilao ~OOSOCWNATIONAL MUSIC eat 350, 508-746-8552 
each are loaded w/a 12 inch REHEARSAL 
mid range speaker & a 2 inch Baldwin Sey Studio AND THE 
crossed over ebony matt with brass trim STUDIOS INC ARTS APPLIANCES 


horn passively 

w/a 1 inch horn. =e ——e Call Pat 268-0777. “ YOU'VE TRIED THE | ase ge ah ge cntaggeaben ved Frigidaire, Frostireezer, exc 
2 . dance, musica : : 

have handies & wheels. REST,NOWTRY THE instruction, ‘musical. instru- gond, 19 cu ft, $200, eves 











$1000 for the PIANO: ¥ 3 
thrill bass bins w/t8 inch Fischer medium — Re- yo rehearsal rooms in —T wee atone Washing machine, 2rm0 oid 
$400 for the par. 1 Aen 1978. "$2500, 1. Best soundproof Plymouth, 64 Reliant, 69K, {igh Capacity. two speeds. = 
Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/ca moving. zat, ye, Fa “2 Best Security = sive 2dr, auto, AMIEM $1 
bo a ce Rai z Gost’ ) pei ER lage IB 
~ Iv. mes. ay ate Oe sNguerooms Open hiow!, Out $1850, 232-0353 CLOTHING © 
GUITARS en, f CONDITION, Near When youdecde ts WOMEN’S AUTO ther cost size 42, 
Seep eyo serious about Rock ‘n REPAIR seen ee Se 
FOR SALE et $250, 965-2359 after 
joland R-8 brand new $700. oll Call: 1 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, Henge of 100 watt: speakers, exceptionally honest, al 
Les Paul Spec.-1956, Flying $200. 864-0326 391-8272. work fully explained. Don't 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc! a ne 8 anymore. Cal COMPUTERS 
Super Chet. Rick 12String Stage & studio equip inci osian Swedtsigned, sec «CHICAGO AUTORE- Sennen 
267-6077 : eee eter e mice et guard, nr T & pike, free PAIR- 547-8383 ATTENTION! 
HARTKE-410B Bass cabinet drum machines, monitors $$. THE NEWING ALL 
never used $600 or b/o- More. B.O. For complete list | Marathon Studios $220-320, DEADLINE FOR prt a 
ROLAND 707 $200- call 617-665-1027 Loading dock, 24 Hr accss. PLACING mobos 
-amp Tascam 988 studio @ wack _ Near T 442-5006 SERVICES o— aay ay 
Mark 7706 scam err eee ADS IS TUE: 
————— recorder $1600, Roland Dep = SOUTH SHORE CLASSIFIEDS Phtsnrns 
Ibanez-PL fen bass w/cse. 5 digit chorea $57 MUSIC STUDIO iS WEDNESDAY 
$350, ate b150 ike Hew cali 668-102 a studio. Grand AT 6:30 P.M. PC, Hewlett Packard, 
op steer pis recording bosra. 18 imputs 8 20's 2vaicbe eT scare (wordatar Sy 
' recor . ; ,. modern - facili- 
Viking $325/b0 262-6269 vusses 16 track monitoring. fee Him's $240 mn or $60 FOREIGN phony), printer. $800 or 
Extremely quiet, used only In whly. The Best for ess. Pri-  T5EE"Nissan SOODC Auto- 




















































ments & effects. All mint, in sec nice location 423-4959 Iv OAL ST 
vonee 603-772-4902 ext NNR mssg. $150 $380 "3974 BMW 2002 Yop a font burning 4 
VOX 100 WATT ‘CREA NS 4 BMW 20028 5° 0 Oe eno Gon 
1a sass core, S§TUDIOS PARTS ONLY CAR piete with blowers.Used 2 
vamar famana 2x12 cab, $600. 2 100 Fane 4 "NewS879 will take 
Vien Gree ice spkrs, $50 in he 8q et ae * pr omy ped offer 
age 4 734-7612 | ‘non live-in studio $500/mo. cylinder % as pm 
ane. Reever, Com. eee aia Waal sivage” spaunas bed unit BO. Call 6084439048 ae 
proseus /Leguor/Hush n  S1CRe * electric guitar. Natural finish Artist studio tor rent. No live Honda aga 1988, 5-spd, FURNITURE ~ 
in one! Yamaha PSA-70, gitian. No teddback $400 Call Sooo Brest, 985 smilees®. = KITCHEN TABLE 
Aide Ged Receartn Ssteucta™mani Sftoce, eeeeoannime _ BOSTON, “tudo ar soa tg be 
peony yc Everything you need to re- WURLITZER CONSOLE Chinatown. 800 sq ft. work: Acura ‘Legend 1988, "31k an Hl ng a" 
$750 or best offer. Must “sell, "$400. Mike, old Excellent ‘Cond $4800. $550 inc! nt. 426-0422 (0), CD player, $19,500, pee aren ee 
Call eves. 566-3808 617-731-0361. 253-6603 or 387-0754 262-2018 (n) 617-2 $80 491-1247 
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Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 


THIS WEEK 'S 
SPECIALS 


ONLY TIL MARCH 2nd 


89 CHRYSLER LEBARON 


Air conditioning, power windows & 
locks, blue & silver, #P3021* 





















89 DODGE SHADOW ONLY $1 DOWN 
Auto trans,Air conditioning, stereo, $ 
power steering & brakes,#SR3139 179/ mo 











$209 /nme 
£299 /no 
£299 //mo 
£299 /no 


$299 /mo 


89 DODGE SPIRIT 


Air cond., automatic trans, AM/FM, 
silver, split - bench seats #P2995* 


89 DODGE B-350 WAGON 
15 pass, front & rear air cond. & heat, 


am/fm stereo, rear defog, red, #SR3118 
88 CHEVY S-10 BLAZER 


air cond, 4-wheel drive, am/fm 
stereo, brown, #16769A 


89 EAGLE PREMIER 


air cond, automatic, power wind, locks & seats, 
tilt wheel, cruise, am/fm cassette, #P3085* 


89 NEW YORKER LANDAU 


6-cyl, air cond, power wind & locks, 
luxury interior, #P3141* 



























































88 DODGE ARIES WAGON ONLY $1 DOWN 
Power steering & brakes, air cond., $ - 
automatic, white, #P3100 210/ mo 











ONLY $1 DOWN 


$289 /mo 


88 MERCURY COUGAR LS 


air cond, automatic, 2-door coupe, 
Power windows & locks,#P3096 


89 DODGE OMNI ONLY $1 DOWN 
air cond, automatic, AM/FM, 


Power Steering & brakes,#BOBC1* $169 / mo 


--USED CARAVAN SALE-- 


FROM $6495-514,995 « 1984-1989 MODELS 
ALL MODELS HAVE: 7-passenger seating, air 
conditioning, rear defroster & wiper. 
SOME MODELS HAVE: tilt wheel, cruise con- 
trol, power windows, locks & seats, sunscreen 
glass, wood grain, 2-tone paint *** 














88 CARAVAN SE 
7-pass, alr cond, sunscreen glass 
PWR locks, cassette, v6 


$9995 nasa 


85 NISSAN 300 ZX 


alr cond, T roofs, crulse, tilt, 


I 87 CHEVY NOVA 


automatic, alr cond, 
4-door, rear defog. 


$5995 seis 
#5 DODGE CARAAN LE 


alr cond, crulse, tilt, 7-pass 
pwr seat, turbo, cassette cassette, sunscreen glass 


2:1]: wee S7995 T68T2A 


"36 mo closed-end loase($2 10x38=§7560}wih purchase lease ond w/ approved cred Lease price based on 45,000 mies & reasonable weer & tear, 
Purchase option price is$2344, Taxes, ireurance, 8 9g. cetan eed anagem Former lease or rental cars 
** some may have been former lease or rental 


Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 






86 SHELBY CHARGER 


low miles, cassette, sunroof, 
high performance engine 


$2995 #P 2956 


87 DODGE DAKOTA LE 
alr cond, 8-foot bed, 
tilt wheel, crulse,2-tone paint 


58995 #T6067A 



































Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9- Spm, Sun 12- pm 


235-6666 












AFTER HOURS; Boston's 

source for party services, 

caterers & delivery, limou- 

sines, and more. in 
The Phoenix Class 


fin 3 

dwr, pidg holes, 16. 

Nds refin $200 or bo 

Mod cof table, hi qit wal fin. 

Tri shp. 69x57x40 prfct 

w/sec couch $150 or bo 
'9-6580 


firm. 508-378-4780 


Ee 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS _ 


cD PLAYER 
For Sale: Technics SL-P2 
CD Player. incis remote. 
Programable. Only = a 
4x oversa 


bargain! Chris} 3.2041 ae 
ODDS & 

ENDS 

M L and held 


cellular phone, top of the line 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- 
tures with ome, $1000. 
Call mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 


MAGAZINES 


All top sellers. Save up t 
67%. 617-427-6627 ext M- : 


Cars, Trucks, Jeeps under 
$100 Call 508-454-7854 x 


J36 Sat or Sun 8-5, M-F 6-9 


| NEED CASH? 
We buy used 


equipment 1 yr old, rarely 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 





NUGGETS 


RECORD 
20 % off most Vinyl Albums 
Cash and credit purchases 
only. Huge selection of out- 
of-print-records. Kenmore 
482 Comm 

ave-536-0679 
Coolidge Corner 1354-a 

Beacon st-227-8917 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


SERVICES 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


A ATION 
ADDRESSES 
Business or Personal mail 
received, held, forwarded. 
Privacy, security, conve- 
nience. PPS/D P.O. Box 91, 
Milton A 02186 
}-2875 





Career Problems? Changing 
jobs? Need letters & re- 
sumes that stand out? 
Brochure 617-266-9640 


MACGENI us | 
Qualilty Work 
Dirt cos Pg 426-2427 


Word Processing, typing, 
transcripts. Next day not 
soon enough? 617-229-2297 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


HOMEOWNERS YOUR 
KEY TO CASH 
L a! P FINANCIAL 
*Home Equity Loans 
*No Application Fee 
All Credit 
«No Income Verification 
*1st,2nd Mortgages 
*Comm'l/Construction 
*Fast Approvals 
1 696-8611 


INSTANT 
MORTGAGES 


1st, 2nd, 3rd mtgs. Instant 
approvals. Same day ne 
possible. Low int. rates avai 
Poor credit, good credit, 
stop foreclosure. We solve 
your financial problems. 
(Comm '! mtg also any size) 

D & H Financial Services 

33 Woodland Parkway 

ea MA 02368 
617-961-2422 
Open 9-8, 7 days a week 


INSTANT APPROVAL 
1st & 2nd Mortgages 
No Application Fee 
Poor or No Credit OK 
Immediate Cash! 
Close Now! 
RAPID FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
617-449-3954 
Call Now 


HEALTH 
CLUBS 


LIFETIME MEMB. 
Holiday Health club mem- 
bership Porter Sq. Can use 

any facility, lifetime 
membership. Swimming, 
nautilus and more. $14! 
or best offer. 266-0329 


Lifetime card member- 
ship: $750 or BO. 277-3989 
'T'S THAT TIME 
AGAIN 
SPRING WILL 
BE HERE SOON 
START 
WORKING 


NOW IS A Sect TIME 
TO JOIN A HEALTH CLUB 


inh 


SALONS 








CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 


COMMERCIAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
Contact Pat at 

846-0332 





work. 


Sev 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOUDOIR PORTRAIT: 


samples. The Total image. 
v 617. 491-3371 ¥ 


portraits at resonable 
rates. 469- 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SHOOT POOL! 
CHEAPEST PRICE IN 
TOWN! 
$3 single player til 6.pm $6 
per hr unlimited players after 
6.pm. Bowling & Game room 
too! At Fenway Park 


267-8495 
64 Brookline avenue 
tell'em the ‘Q sent ya 


MOVERS- 
LICENSED 

A-1 LOW RATE 
janos,boxespack. 
NE.NY,N .PA,DC,FL+West. 
Lic. & insured. 524-1000 


—_—__ 
ALLWAYS MOVING | 
Excellent Service at 

Best rates! Overnite Delivery 
to NE, CT, NY, NJ. Your 
Choice for a value and 
service. MDPU No.28092 
787-1610 


BOB’S MOVING 


You? 
547-1600. 
AND STORAGE 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional Service. Local 
Distance. NE, NY, 
ic & ins. 484-0580. 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, ag 4 


MPDU & fully insured. 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local or long dist. Courteous 
efficient service. 277-0525 
1-800-412-4244 


Moving toward California. 
Want to share a U-Haul? Call 
508-443-7968 

Nice Jewish man with van 


Free estimates hourly or by 
the job Call 323-3074 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY. 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


& 
617-484-4279 





B&F movers 
No pe small. Eagan NN 


PA vADe 
Ne eay or seaaies 
or 1-800-698-1927 
ICC MC 3328 MDPU 27229 







MOVING? 


61 7) 547-6530 





seen aaemeenM 
TRUCKERS 


ast of Burden 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


Exper VanMan Long & short 
haul, friendly service, reas. 
rates. 265-2342 


= fev 


se 


tl 
BULLETINS 


BEAM ME UP ’'M 


iil 





Protect yourself agaist kid- 
rapping by Aliens, call now, 


1-800-443-6858 


1 as 

in 647. bindings, 
3/50 sore Soloman SX-80 aings boots, 
$100. Exc cond. 424-6264 


OLIN MARK V 185 


condition. 
965-5142 the deal can't be 
beat! 


Pre Slolom skis: 195 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
$225. Univega Itul Sport, 
20", corey parts, gray, 
$300. 64 21, eves. 


TRAVED 


ston- 
One way. Male senior. Direct 
flight. March 19. $95. Call 
Paula 890-8111 


CARRIBBEAN-$189 r/t. Air- 
$189 to su Caribbean. 
SUNHITCHtm 

212-864-2000. 


MONTREAL 
Stay inexpensively in Bed & 
Breakfast homes. Choice 
locations, pow the city's at- 

tractions. brochure and 
info call i514) 738-9410 


SAILING VACA 
10 a“ in area of 
Vir Islands. 2 mid 40's 
sai seek 2 fun lovi 
females for 10 days of sail- 
ing. 3/7-3/17. If interested 
please. send name and 
phone number and we will 
arrange to meet for lunch. 
, Inc, 348 Park St, Suite 
108, No Reading, 01864 
Attn. Dick and Barry 


IN MAY 
rmet save. 

us ris. A week in 
eredee $1499 Air & hotel 
incl. 617-322-6104 


Sun, sea, 


SAVE!! SAVE! 


On The Most FUN you'll ever 
have! Your Spring Break 
Party Weekend includes: 
Roundtrip ~ one Boston. 
7 nagieas s Accomoda- 
tions. FREE PARTIES! All 
Hotel Taxes. Night Club 
Passes. Tour Escorts. 


STARTING FROM: 
CANCUN $319 
BAHAMAS $339 


JAMAICA $519 


TAKE A BREAK 
Student Travel 30 Dunstan 
St. West Newton, MA 02165 

CALL NOW! 
527-5909 


WANTED 


DAV VID LETTERMAN 
ofthe show that with a ta 
of the w that aired on 
. please cali 
Ot 33% -4938 


Reward for info and/or 


New Years eve, write re- 
quirements first. letter IN- 
MCO, POB 161 Reading MA 
01867 


DATING 
SERVICES 


INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 


write Ebony Wvory Society 
PO Box 3 ga Gaon, 
IL. 60681-12 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050 


TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Cail Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
__FORINFO 449-2261 _ 


TREE NTO OFFER 


Boston's easiest way to 


meet new singles. Listen to 


personal ads or call now and 
record your own ad FREE. 
Completely safe and con- 
fidential. No membership 
fee. Call today! 
800-244—DATE 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
riage. Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070, ive address. 


RUSSIAN WOME 
Scandinavia-Poland-U 
Worldwide link between sin- 
cere, well-intentioned 
people. Scanna int'l. POB 4- 
BP. Pittsford. NY. 14534. 

716-586-3170 


ring 
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Want to share a U-haul? Call 
508-443-7968 


Ee 


Moving west. Driving 24’ 
truck on 3/15. if you have 
to move. or need a ride 


“Eiwant to share 
call Paul 808-429-6052 


u D lfldnyy 


NALS Ox) | 


"USA PARTY LINE 
Don't know where to meet 


People anymore? Want to 
meet others without leaving 
home? Then call 


1-800-RAP-TIME 
he USA's newest & 
best party line. 


1-800-RAP-TIME 
will introduce to more 
people than you ever 
thought possibie. 

visa/MC ony. $.99/min 


Join LunchDates 
& meet someone 
you'll really like for 


the new year. 
Call for FREE info: 
254-2534 


Specializing in 
Romantic Mating 


DISCREET 
Through the Mail 


IN-HOME 
wi 
= Gay Men 


Women 
Call now for our 
free brochure & 
more information. 


300-UR LOVED 
800-875-6833 





LeAeDeleEsS 
FREE 
GABB 
LINE 


ABSOLUTELY 
NO CHARGE 


‘It’s anew 
decade, a new 
year and you 
deserve new 
exciting 
relationships. 
Meet charming, 
personable 
men from the 


privacy of your 
home... 
Once you've 
tried us you'll 


never go back 
to those lonely 
nights. So 
instead of 
calling for a 
pizza for one, 
try our number 
and you may 
be sharing a 
table for two. 
Call now. 


617-577-7480 








ee nay 





= > Entr KY a 


A A 


i | a Ei Mie “dling OuUS i, | 7 


IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS 


1 900 468 2223 steps B 


WOMEN’S SV nies 
NUMBERS wl Hgcon 
1-900 


0600 


| CALL NOW FOR 
jue THE REAL NAMES 


AND PHONE 


1 900 468 2877 NUMBERS OF 


WOMEN WHO 
WANT TO 
MEET YOU! 


INSTANT ACTION 
REAL NAMES! 10° MIN 
REAL NUMBERS 20° FIRST MIN 


Call Now! CALL NOW! | ci oMIN $1 | 
MEN VVHO LIKE IT ROUGH 


Daily Adventures! 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 






phoenix 
(@¥lelssilere 


Entre Nous/Escort cort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
Thé Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever any error for which it may be responsi 
liability to ” the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
t as is materially affected by the error, 
proved that the Phoenix is noted by the adverse such error 
_ in-an advertisement within seven days of publication 


COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as'an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 











right: 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 
-| To determine correct category placement 
‘. No sear + > yee containing a private phone number and/or 

in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 
box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 

must be accompanied by a full name, address 










space credit will 











cen 

Entre Nous/Escort ... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Escort telephone verification. Wedposdoy. ay noon 
Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 

A. $25 lote fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on Wednesdays. 







OFFICE HOURS 

Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display od will result in 
ear assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 



















BOX NUMBERS 

cranes 93 omer ick up box number replies at the Phoenix 

Classified aemee Sn one 5 p.m. aon Be 
Friday. for 3 weeks after the last insertion of 







isements, 


18 OR OLDER 18 OR OLDER « NO WIMPS! 





USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT | 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 








PHONE #: 
NAME: ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 

LINES 15.00 perline 15.00 perline $ 
ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 


7 pt. light headline 16.00 perline 16.00perline $ 
7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $ 


| a, SERS 
; 9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 perline $_ 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American pea me 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 x # of weeks = §—_ 
CARD # BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 





4 








Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


CIID We Doster Pheri 
LIDIOIDOIDOIDIOIOIID reac or edt ony 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


DOOD 
CIOL oot 
COOOL 
BERR ERR RRR ESR 
CODD DDSI. 
BER ERR EERE SERRE ees 
COO 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON @B 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 62215 








T2048 THT , 
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ie a | : Phone ISNea sa! 
WA Vie Wl i 1 WOMEN ac 


~€ a - 
r a | eC 
E D ) | Keal people confessing 
Te ge a rn | their innermost secrets 
Are you looking for || | most sizzling desires and | 
|most bizarre encounters. | 


Soars Del! il ida if 
SHOCKING CONFESSIONS! J || relationship with a 


UNBELIEVABLE TRUE CONFESSIONS quality person? 
MURDER - ADULTERY +» SEX-CRAZED SCANDAL! Leavea message - 
Also, confess your Sinsational escapades so others can call you! ‘Al 


a ox en 
iad | _ 1-800- 


1-900-568-3422 


fran met huen hat to be : 
1 | 








MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 









_* Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! | 


¢ Ads in your area. 









went if 
1-900-646-4646 


TALKING PERSONALS 



































you called a gay phone line. At 
about 1¢ a minute to talk, no one in 
Boston charges less. Adults Only. 







e Listen, begets 
° For Dating and Friendship 
Every Lifestyle 


* for 
e Voice we es Ensure 


¢ Quality people 


1-900-860-9042 


$2 iste min./$1 ea. add'l. min. 







FREE INFORMATION 
(617) 262-0040 





Privac 
e Nota PARTY LINE! 










$1.45/min. Beye Sites 
(305) 565-4455, Ext. 9 





THE UNIQUE ELECTRONIC 
SINGLES BULLETIN BOARD! 


DATE LINE 
U.S.A. 


WOMEN! 


Single? |. 









Looking fora 
_ serious relationship 
with a quality person? 







Meet interesting 





and attractive S 
singles in your area. 


CALL NOW! 


1 (900) 646-DATE 


1-300-646-3283 $2.00 1st Minute - 95¢ Ea. Add’l. 





Try voice personal ads. 


FREE! | 
NATIONWIDE! 
1-702-333-3663 


TOLL CALL | 
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24 HOURS 


$1 a min, $2 the first 


NOW AVAILABLE '2-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


| i — + — 7 o 
——] =», © 4 


ESSEC ES EEC E ECC EC KCC CE 


ESSEC ESECE CES 


~ PARTY 
a@aGIRLs 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
br=feleri-}-}- bi) 1-4 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
ipr=lelerr-}-}< pr. i] a1 a. 4 
MEN * WOMEN # COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-Bli 

AST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 


Abb bhhhh hha hted 


ar 
& E WY 


4h Crack open 
the door... 
KY (2/ Lee 


BEDR@M 
1.550.6000 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
07 :N i to WA oat et 31 01.010) 


|} }CALL FOR THE HOTTEST 
IMOMENTS YOU’LL-EVER 


EXPERIENCE - WITH 
STACEY, LONA, OR 
JASMINE. 


10 CALLS FOR $50.00. 
MUST BE OVER 18. 


401-751-1988 


MC/VISA/MO 


VLA LAR RRRRRRRRRRRR Rd 


Young 
Singles 
Meet 


Call for % price 
on the Pilgrim Network 
(617) 621-8000 


% 


10° MIN # 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


RED 
HANKIE 
CRUISE 


SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 27 


“LIVE 
PHONE 
SEX 


If you would like to speak 
to one of us or our room- 
mates to satisfy your 
wildest fantasies, call: 


Eric or Stacey 


It's your choice! 


1#800°999*8664 


24 llours Live Phone Sex 
SPA © MU; e AMES c 


“NOW AVAILABLE % -PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
-. CALL (617) 621-8000 


MN ° 20° FIRST Min 
| © 18 OR OLDER OND 


Bondage & Discipline 


The punishment you deserve will cost 


10° per minute, 


20° for the first. 


You must be 18 or older. 


1550202? 
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Dom M 31 Fesiv4. Dom M master SWM,.35, Generous WM sks lacttng 
BACHELOR & AT Ae coty 880 Mot ehe SYRhror'no italian, welkbullt and hand. female for oral delight. Pic. 4 MUSCULARGAL WR 
es - BIRTHDAY ped 22+ t0 visit help pain. | siner. intignt ope some. | seek a sub female, — ture and phone. PO Box 43 ES 
PARTIES care for, play in and possibly wicm. Send fone Box 1 18+ to be trained as per- . Lexington MA 02173 ett sory Be 
iris j South Shore sonal slave through the use en ee ee . video. 
eee ry mM l Hanon ond phen of BAD. Will respect limits. EAT LIFE 77, 89 Mass Av 02115 
E MY i) please. to Box 6160 DOMWM WILL Possible permanent rela: 10 enjoy travel (Europe) spas § 30a sks gente, free- 
A) nf ft] ATTR WM, 47 2ub Wr 25+ as his personal area. Bop 14 143, So. ‘Plaine times. & in’ Pe ee 
Il, J any) th FEMALE/MALE Srocpi ner so tes stave/maid. Box 254 field, NJ 07080 L & M # 224, P.O. Box 3003 nudity. a dotting options 
E EN oll i EXOTIC DANCERS §=— un considers = end no-pressure friendship. 
IN| 153, Lexington ‘MA A'02173 MALE, FEMALE ANTED Nonsmkrs, no eres. 
. 7 Seeking Photo/phone. Box 6165 
IN| a. jo club 21-35 EXOTIC operators for fantasy (lines). gpm 
Tm lo} Uk C wort, foto fo £9. |gPANCERS/MODELS FREE LIVE PHONE Work from. home, * st soisone 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS Bly. ne Wore MA 01 wae teahouss Gone SEX BUY 1 CALL “200-524.9677 S677 oer Zor Westrn wislim SFP slim SF. Photo 
& X StHIP-O-GFAMS Stacy Lynn now available. GET 25 FREE!!! Bx 973, e Granby, CT 06026 
_——— ally bachelor, birthday & Central Mass, GWM 45 617-284-8694 or —_— 
ADULT VIDEOS- At panel taped nes 4 SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- Marr. would like to meet men 1-800-869-7336 (617) 536-1906 — Line MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- 
attr W W females or W couple faction guaranteed. for hot fun, you be clean &=  __ ESSE 1-800-347-7: some, great » look 

WHOLESALE & phone PO Also: January 1990 2 x 91, West- @FIND-A-MATE® The Hottest tor or married, white 
Full-length color videos B24, E Lynn 01904 PENTHOUSE boro MA 01581 1 and Best Phone Sex female. Must be at 
cata “ Send — ce nF Male/Female/couples LOVELI tractive, clean & discreet. 0 

to: ‘ (Ma@SS AVC. NTERFOLD Dark Raed F's Dominance ~ ern <= arm yer NE 
Suite 188, Arlington, MA Free Naughty Personal with Stacy Lynn now available! Dark Haired = submesy 9 Os ine re, Ayling LIVE PHONE FANTASIES | MWM seeks "S/M/DWE 
02174. Add $3 / | ac $14.95 to 0 617204-0606 F/M Late eo tori ADE. ee oe oy All credit cards/discounts 25-48 fe see a on ah 

sed, a. Mase Ave: Bo Bos 02116 516-422-2404 relationship. 0) 6161 





handling. Must be 18 





kkk 
ol ge wali laliare| 
sensual love 
stories 


PASSION 
ited VN [a 3 


and 
FORBIDDEN LOVE 


) a (Ole 41) [ed 
SCANDALOUS! 
PROVOCATIVE! 


1-900-568-3968 


RATED R (for romance) 
TOLL FREE $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 


The 


Crossdressers, Pre-ops 


& admirers lane 


“Where Everyone Dresses 
For The Occasion 


1590-0460 


Courtesy Number: 
577-1760 


Men Test 
Your Limits In 
The Chamber... 


1-550- 


4 7 
..where it hurts so good! 


Courtesy Number: 
621-1437 


10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 


10¢ ea min.\20¢ ist min\9 min. $1. 








DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


1-900-999-3131 


10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 


INDULGE 
1-550-902 


Group J/O and Orgy Scene 


10¢ ea min.\20¢ ist min\9 min. $1. 








dal=. 


Boston’s Only Serlous Dating Line 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. 


so IOOO .... 
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Visa/MC/Amx 24hrs 
1-800-462-4395 


Ss 
Exciting new Swedish sate 
i. pri- 


SIN CITY 

Sin City introduces you to 
the real fun of the . This 
guide will take you to the hot- 
test dance clubs, XXX mov- 
ies, hookers & hustlers 
singles & gay bars. as wel! 
as the most exciting 
restaurants, cultural events 
and sights. Whatever your 
— there's no chance 

a ar hungry with this 
3s in your pocket. Just 
95 call 212-627-2444 


Ss ONE SPECIAL 
OWM 6'2" wouid like to meet 
WF 40-50 who enjoys golf 
dining out, televised sports 
(especially football) and is 
bisexual. intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
definate 


tionship is a 
phone 


possiblity. Photo and 
please. BOx 8675. 


FINALLY A SPANKING 


nee AN GAN AISI as 


S MEN! 

Pre CORRES TED 
Advice, fiction, personal ads, 
drawings, vintage comics, 

movie stills, more! Send 
$7.95 for 24 page sample is- 
sue & brochure of Spanking 
videos and mayo er to 


Shadow L 
Box 1910 Studio City, 
CA 91614-0910 


TELEDREAM LINE 


Bring your dreams 
to life over the phone 
Visa, Mastercharge 


American Express 


1-800-633-1443 


LADY JANE 


European trained 
dominatrix. Don’t 





MELISSA | 
5’2", 38D 
VERONICA | 


5’9", 135 Ibs. red 





Advertise your: 


VIXENS 


ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 
White Male 38 seeks White 
Female interested in bare- 
bottom . Box 6114, 

Chelsea 


Wrm WM sks 


pa Aplin ng Fry 


ge, 202 


375 Stoneham | MA o2180-” 


gentleman. 
MC/VISA $20 


617877033 


24 hours 





| For recorded personals 


| $1.50 each minute | 


Hospitality 
Live conversations with 
the hottest gris in Texas 
+ Sarah-soft & seductive 





. So are we... 


For the wildest 
...or sweetest 
ride of your life, 
Call Texas 
Fone Sluts 
1-800-RAW-SEXX 
1-800-729-7399 
24 hours 
AMX/Visa/MC 
{NO OUTRAGEOUS PHONE BILLS!!!) 








: Adult Video 
Service 


in this space 






: 
: 








BEACHES 


All new for 1990! 


California's nude beaches 
available on videotape! Black's 
Beach and European locations! 

Nude sports, Body Painting 
and Dancing! 
2 Hours (Color an Sound) 
Only $34” & $4% s/h 


C.0O.D. Orders Accepted 
Call 714-722-9247 


Pacific Video West 
P.O.Box 6731 





Fullerton, CA 92631 








1-800-U-R-READY 
(1-800-877-3239) 


‘Fon Fantasies 24 
hours. 
MC/V/AMX 












‘our area 
aight, 
lesbians, gay & 

bi couples & 
threesomes. 


in 


Ni forsp mrorelanalel=tabar-|| 
& discreet 
Serving all 

Tea state telare 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 


oe 












down’ 


hel u get it 
up Cet agp 
on yourse 
Then call us 
FREE- 
24hours!!! 
teleFANTASY™ 
of texas 
1-800-FON- 4SEX 
(1-800-366-4739) 


smd 
Sex Line 


‘@aiite 


with me 
24 hours live 


1-SOO- 


S206- 


Ask about our 


ne aaa 








Let us 


dream 


$022 


enough 


go into 


Courtesy Line: 617-621-1 437 & 617-494-0251 
10¢ ea min 200 Ist mirv9mmn $7. 


SWINGERS 


HOT 
No 


Meet swingers who 


want to 


ior a8 ~ 
617-621. 3504 


“617-621-3805 


(514) 


10¢/call-24 hrs 
membership fees 


the 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS § 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


a0 


CHAMBER! 


Now featuring 
Nistresses 24- 


hours a day. 


New Expanded 


Courtesy lines 


for women only. 





LINE 







meet you 








lel Sachele) 





HELP FOR 


SEA 
IDDIC 


UA 
TIONS 


Comprehensive 


evalu 
effective 


for compulsive 
ehaviors. I 


sexual t 

am a Doar 
stvar-bae 
School 
psycniatr 





ation & 


treatment 


d certified 
Medic al 


affiliated 





617- 738-7570 


= => 


— 


Phone sex for . 


the 


discriminating 
gentleman 
= = 

Dominant 


mistresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 





of poaeclaenss peepee 
















avail outcall 
[ae attrac $z7 617-4 

































@> 


LIP SERVICE 





Luscious Li 





panties available 
(61 7) 577-7939 
MC/VISA/AMEX + 24 HOURS 








hy 


ms i » 


UL Same. Ou Out Cal 


only 617-262-2299 
feet. Get re- 
dis- 





~ ADULT VIDEOS — 
WHOLESALE 


Full-length color videos 
$10/each+tax. Send orders 
to: APS, 369 Mass Ave. 
Suite 188, Ai MA 
02174. Add $3 ship- 
ping/handling. Must be 18 or 
over. 


Are you lonely and on the run 
Need some old fasion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


BVA 
Relax & enjoy erotic movies 
in complete privacy with big 
& ames? masseuse! 
9am-5:30pm M-F 
617-846-2515 


—r BUM 
Hot, hung, healthy, safe, 
smooth, tight, 24 yr MoI. Out 
only. VISA-MC-AMEX Page 
Brian. Dial your number after 
tone 1-800-512-9200 


oom nee ialty 

Outcall only. 817-599-2420" 
BEAUTIFUL 

BUSTY BLONDES 


1-800-212-4657 
24 HOURS 
ESCRTS NEEDED 


Beautiful fantasy. Petite 
sultry young bg rt Discreet 
617-391-8190 


BIG & BEAUTIFUL 
Very attractive italian escort 
D Massage/dominance 
617-846-8885 


Bi Male & Female 
Dom Females available 
800-669-8949 


BLACK 
Foliow a pair ag si fong 
lags into my parlor. 
iful, class, discreet men over 
40 only, box 6150. 


_ BLACK PRE-OP 
for fun, well dial 


' Bt7-26)-8710 for escon or 


outcall and incall 

Blonde & Biue-Dominance 

too Xdress * fantasies. Fully 

equipped 617-576-8814 

> { —— 24hrs infOut 
‘eet Well endowed 

617-248-8850 Cali now 


Boys & is escort 24hrs 
service ws class in/outcall 


» Discreet 617-248-0316 


sensual chic is 
blond 


COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 
andsome muscie 


scort, dinner, tra 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927- 7868 


Dial 436-2551 for an outcall 


w/ Kerry or Brandi yng sexy 
blue-eyed in or blonde 
Will travel 


DISCRETION 
Distinctive and pretty. Would 
like to meet a few sage 
gentiemen. 617-731-4147 


Dr. Fi GWM 
caer fecaon area 


Eric or Tony 617-723-8269 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & nat blonde 
Try two r 
Please call 617-536-3969 
10am to 10pm 
ESCORTS HEDED | 

Female escorts 1 

Must be aarectve, cae 
able and intelligent. -Call 
576-9742 to schedule your 
confidential interview. 


Refble and prey Prety and fun 
Grei 


wauaned sgensey, sey a eae 
for confidential interview. 
617-345-9698 





Exquisite, petite dom F 
All ota non theo X-D 
1-800-812. ‘er Outcall 


or ladies, oan rte 


wists cott 576-8806 





$24" malt 


et 


tlhe 


i Special | 
| Notice | 


iVERNON'S | 
ISPECIALTIESI 


| MissesWomen's | 





: i 


pal pe desirable TV 
Sexy and fulfilling. Come 
spend some time with the 
best. Montana 859-0798 


Great_massage by hand- 
some muscular 
617-489-0786 © = 


GWM, 38, attractive, under- 
Standing, intelligent, likes 
gentiemen 35+. Com 
service with sensitivity 
Reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee at 617-254-5756 


GWM escort. Hot, clean 
and wees 617-236-1781 
all now! 











IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


Intell t, 
lady mh  ingrt. G "Ouisdae. 


Intense greek male 
Escort for men and - 
couples 207-361-1867 


JEAN 
Seductive pre-op bionde. 
green eyes, lucious lips. Call 

Jean 617-424-6137 


Kenny GWM 617-267-4502 
Well-built & equipped 
man. Discretion assured 


Kevin: Hot trish boy 
for escort. Discreet. 
617-522-7413 


“Kross Oriental Massage 
Out caleawteeay 
12-10 Sun closed 
617-354-8927 


Ladies enioy “ad mae 
rr RAR 15 mai 
eves 

Ladies only! Is work a 
you fatigued? op etggined a 
soothing massa now! 
Gregory 617-522- oe 


LA PETITE MAI 
A Very Private Affair 
617-895-8660 


LET ME UNLEASH 
The wild animal within ! 
Verifiable outcall 
617-776-7742 


nificent! Tall, 
- ad. Mid-30's. 
ality Plus! 523-3093 


eee cer asy 
in/out 617-36 7-364-7936 


MASSAGE GIRLS 
Call 617-825-6542 
good time Outcalis 24 ~~ 


Massages Gail. Warm 

saronanes aes & dis- 

creet inestiamee| 
617-389-7133 


stunning 
Person- 


Massage tension headache 
stress pain shoulder back 
fullbody. 617-547-8672 


MICHELLE 

is 
Outcall only 61 BACK e807 
Model ty; ag ar tall 
slim. oe body. 
ca 
OUTCALLS everywhere with 
Tina. Bus’ “notnesd’ Just 


call 617-592-3518 


TES 
nee 9 Up four w/ a sexy 
athy, slim 
Diane, blonde Susan 
Adventurous, fun, and 
friendly. 617-737-0010 


PRI 3 
isa Bigs kn 


Right for ? Yes! injout 
617-859-7086 10am-12mid 


hapely F has limited 
or nice gents 
+ Safe priv Discretion as- 
sured (be verifiabte) 
617-536-1424 


Pretty young writer 
seeks Conelector. 
617-277-6734 
PRIVATE DANCER 
An Exotic 
617-466-5018 


SILVER FOX 40’S 
FOR paves — 
Personaliz sessions 89 
Mass wong Bx 70 Bos Mass Ave Bx 70 Bos 02115 


Slim “goodlooking intel gi intel ea" 
ton area 61 617-497-9080 

Se hie 
et thn GUY 617-7: S08s 
SOPHISTICATED 
SENSUAL WOMN 
30's brunette 38-25-36 for 
businessmen =. 89 Mass 
Ave Bx 70 Bos 02115 


“4 oy 
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Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 
Live Adult Party Line 

Up to 8 Callers At A Time 
One-On- One Private Line 


Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 


[fell Mell: -eMeiloi¢-.-1)) MicM 201) M At eMelM vel l-11@tel ie] 
as Rut Entertainment 
A member of the System 800 Group 


You must be 48 or older Price subject 


GREAT PHONE 


1-550-3277 


The Voyeur Line- 
Listen.and Indulge 


1-550-3767 


The Erotica Line- 
Naughty...but Nice 


1-550-6373 


Big Beautiful 
Women Line - 
Rubensque 
with a passion 
for living and 
loving. 


mss cowe rt 


roe My ste 


L 1 


FEBRUARY 23, 1990 


The nation’s first 
cruise line 


devoted to the big man 


THOUSAND 
MEN 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


NOW AVAILABLE \%-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


)° FIRST MINUTE 


JLDER 


YOU CAN CALL NOW! Please, be 30 or older, 


1-900 polite conversation only. 


220-2127 


23 


Flo 


A monitored dating line 


CONNECTIONS 
1-900 
P74 = 
rH = 4 = | 


$1 amin, $2 the first 


for busy singles. 


1-550 
Maes | OSS 


$1 pe me 10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


1'550-TOOL 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


4 


REASON #3: “‘WE'RE BUSY 24 HOURS A DAY. EVEN AT 5 AM!” 


Y 10° PER MIN) 20° FIRST MIN « ADULTS ONLY ¢ ALWAYS HOT ¢ GAY OWNED & OPERATED 


N E 


10° Min. / 20° First Min. e You must be 18 or older 











/ 


Vii 


ip We 


& OMFORT 
The reece bes? S/M x/D 


a FANTASIZING 


Infout r baysiove, oe 


what . Escorts 
nee 317. Dee-5e99 
SUSAN 
Lovely blonde pre-op, 
transx!. Garters, nylons 36C. 
Conv loc.:in/Out 247-2870 


: THE DEN 
Mistress Rachel & Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-8885 


ak EE 
Big, Bisck, 
Beautiful, and Busty. 
617-868-7109 


VERY 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Beautiful lady from india for 
pleasurable service 10am to 

+2 midnight 617-536-3969 


Very pre voluptous girl. 
40DD-26-37 for ~ i 
35 Valerie 617- 


OUTCALLS ev e with 
Tina. B Redhead. Just 
call 617-592-3518 


Ladies only! Is work leaving 


you fatigued? Experience a 
soothing massa 96 now! 
Gregory 617-522: 


JEAN 
Seductive pre-op blonde, 
green eyes, lucious lips. Call 

Jean 617-424-6137 


MANOI- 


LONG B BLOND HAIR, 


GOOD 
GIRLS 
DESPERATE 


TO BE BAD 
JESSICA- 


36-26-36 
LONG BRUNETTE 
HAIR AND TALL 


617-643-0776 
all calls verified 





« 24 hour travel 
(617)666-0727 


(7 
24 hour escorts 
All calls 
confidential 
Verifiable outcall 


only 
617-230-5267 
Servin 
MA/NH/ARI 


Exclusive 
Escort Service 
Opening 
Top $$$ Paid 
Some college 
experience 
preferred 
No car necessary 


Please call 
617-730-3750 


ask for Chris or Julie 





THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


¥f i a "hy \ 
Ss 


Hour long total |; 
body massage 
Callforan 
appointment 
Newton 
7 days. 9 open . 
(617) 965-1066 | 
(617) 965-5535 |: 


























TENDER 


SHAVERS 


pigtails, ~ 

ails, lacey 

anklets and 
shvd. 


JENNY 


617- 
499-9563 


Venfiable Outcalis Only 















Lust 
Busty Gina 


wants to come 
out and play; 
So let me come 
to your house, 
I'll massage your 
cares away. 


5'6", 38D-26-36 


617-669-5743 
(toll free) 
outcalls only 


BARE 


ESSENCE 
Sensitive, 
delightful 

young black 
gal waits 

your desire 
24brs: 


617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 


When the time is 
special 


KRISTA 


Your 
vivacious, 
voluptuous, 
companion 
36-24-36 
VERIFIABLE 
‘OUTCALL 
617-895-8833 


Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
*Cross-Dressing 
*Domination 
¢ Ebony Model 
Available 


Verifiable 
ontcalis only 
24 hour service 


617-576-9765 


617-499-7765 


1,001 nites may 
not be enough 





New E ngland 


A classy woman who 
dares to be different. 
Whatever your fantasy, 
Whatever your fetish, 

Whatever et you desire 


Kim 


(617) 849-9191 
has been ed to 


(617) 576-9745 
fal fac roeatt to call. 


Open 7 days 
24 hours 
eSubmissive 
Girl Available 


617 230-5267 


verifiable 
outcalls only 





When dialing 
Escort 8% 
numbers 


PLEASE 
DIAL 
CAREFULLY 











SCL LTE 
SHORES 
24-HOUH 
ESCORTS 

All calls 
confidential 

\Wostttiiire 
outcalls onl, 


617-230-1759 


Serving all 


Call Mark or 
Ori Mlelale 
617-397-8696 


24 hours 
Verifiable 
outcalls only 


elite Escort 
Agency 


499-9563 F 


Le eco oe bere : 





| Oe Os ae Be | ee2e20e080800 


ESCORTS 
$ NEEDED $ ° ° 
i . & e 
1 © € 


@Oeeeeeee 4 © 


° ot esrener well @ 
well ca 
: ‘built, — e 


Ps 
e © avalshlefe for escort © e 
® service until late. ® 
. e Page Brian by ° Pe 


dialing your # 
® after the 3 beeps © 


(617)244-5328 


Tiffany's Backl| part esiy7) 


Kvening 
In Paris 


Jonathon 
et. al. 


For the 
special 
treatment you 
well deserve. 


" ite. 
Acant roast 


Male and 
kemale Co-ed 
Company 
\vatlable 
( TOSS & Dom 


(617) 
569-8679 


(a rlot at any show) 
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CvaR TY 


Beautiful stern mis- 

tress new in town. I 

—— igen ~~ 
the right way. I ha 

long blonde 

5'10", 135 lbs. 40-DD. 

I will send picnire and 

phone # if you will 

send S.A.S.E. and $10 


PS. I have fully 
equipped dungeon... 
Don't let me down... 
P.O.Box 459, 89 
Mas., Ave Boston, 
MA 02115 





GENTLEMEN: 
PRESENTING 


TINA 






SENSUOUS & 
EXCITING 
Submsv and 

couples 
Exotic dancing 
w/costumes, 
lingerie 
Make your 
fantasy come 
true today 

Serious inquiries 

only 




















Very Beautiful 
Very Discreet 


617-241-8934 





24 Hour 
Escort Service 


Blossom 


into 
Brew vile 

with our 
‘Pescorts! . 
Spring Time 

Specials 
617-230-5264 
MA/NH/RI 











Sf 


ae 8S 


ITN IT tee 





TAN * BLONDE 








Alexandria's 








ss 


Discreet Lucious 
Scandinavian 
36D - 25 - 36 


LISA 








Magic Touch 
Verifiable outcalls only 


617-323-2700 


All calis confidential 
Verifiable Outcalls Only 


Serving all of MA/NH/RI 


617*230°5266 


LINDSEY 
& HER 
ALL- 
AMERICAN 
GIRLS 
617-964-5565 


617-859-0887 


C<-) Rea 


QOutcalls only 
Wikarirmraariras 
Wanted artic ulate, 
educated female 


CSCOTLS 





THE SECRET WORTH SHARING 


Tortola 


British Virgin Islands 





Stop by any Strawberries’ location 
and enter to win a fabulous vacation 
for two to Long Bay Beach Resort on 
Tortola in the British Virgin Islands. 
American Airlines will fly you and a 
guest to this most beautiful of the 





HiCiiCadl \Airlines 


Something special in the air: 





Carribean Islands for the vacation of a 
lifetime. Courtesy of American 
Airlines and Strawberries Records and 
Tapes. No purchase necessary. For 
Long Bay Beach reservation infor- 
mation call toll free 1-800-537-6247. 








BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. — 


ENTERTAINMENT 











066} ‘€% AYVNYESS “SSYHL NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 








® 


Rediscoverin 












! a Swedish 
“master — 


by Carolyn Clay 







Midnight Oil, 
Verlaines: 
Loners from 
Down Under 












2 
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Oa | 
__FRIDAY 


FILM. John Boorman’s new 
film,Where the Heart Is (Copley 
Place, suburbs), is about a 
demolitions expert (Dabney 
Coleman) who decides to teach his 
three spoiled children a lesson by 
moving them into a Brooklyn 
tenement scheduled to be 
demolished. The cast includes Uma 
Thurman, Suzy Amis, Joanna 
Cassidy, Christopher Plummer, and 
Crispin Glover. Men Don’t Leave 
(Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs) 
stars Jessica Lange as a-woman who 
must put her life and the lives of her 
two sons back together when her 
husband is killed in an on-the-job 
accident. Joan Cusack and Arliss 
Howard co-star; Paul Brickman 
directs. 

Voyeurism is the essence of film, 
and some of the most eyecatching 
works in cinema have taken 
voyeurism as their subject. One of 
these is Australian director Paul 
Cox's Man of Flowers (1983), a 
study of a repressed but wealthy 


HOT TIX| 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 











the Shubert Theatre: call (800) 233-3123. 
Boston Ballet's “Festival Classics,” 
March 1 to 11 at the Wang Center: call 931- 
2000 







Buster Poindexter, March 6 at the Roxy: 
call 720-3434, 







Nalis, March 10 at Citi: call 981-2000. 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater, 
March 13 to 18 at the Wang Center: call 
931-2000. 


















AYS 


A WEEK 


THE WEEKEND 











bourgeois who hires a young artist 
to disrobe for him while he watches 
and listens to opera. Cox’s Freudian 
flashbacks to his hero’s Oedipal 
youth are provocative; his anti- 
modern-art vigilantism is even 
more so. He’ll be on hand to discuss 
it all at the screening, part of the 
Harvard Film Archive's ongoing 
series on Australian film of the ’70s 
and ’80s. The Archive is located at 
24 Quincy Street, Cambridge. Call 
495-4700. 

FESTIVAL AT FRANKLIN 
PARK ZOO. If you still haven’t 
checked out the African Tropical 
Forest at Franklin Park Zoo, today 
might be a prime time to do so — 
the zo00’s also the setting for a Black 
Arts Festival. Which means an 
African Dance Workshop with the 
Art of Black Dance and Music, an 
African Drum Workshop with Jah 
Amen, and poetry readings by 
Sabrina Wilfred. It’s a celebration of 
Black History Month and it’s 
happening from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Admission is $5, $2.50 for children. 
Call 442-0991. 

THEATER. Two 
actresses/puppeteers use an 
oversized patchwork quilt to tell the 
tale of Harriet Tubman and the 
Quaker women who helped her 


- bring 300 fugitives to freedom in 


Are You Ready, My Sister?, which 
is presented by the Underground 
Railway Theater. Squares of the 
quilt spring to life with shadow 
puppets and painted, back-lit 
scenery..Shy people beware: the 
play features audience participation. 
The theater’s located in Arlington, 
at the Arlington Center for the 
Arts, 41 Foster Street. Curtain goes 
up at 1 and 7:30 p.m., and tickets 
are $5. Call 643-6916. 

Country-music aficionados might 
want to check out this dramatic 
happening on the Cape — Two 
Nights Only: An Evening with 
Jimmie Rodgers, in which Gary 
Kadet re-creates the life and music 
of the pioneering singer. The one- 
man show is at the Priscilla Beach 
Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, 
Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth. 
Curtain goes up at 8:30 p.m., and 
tickets are $10. Call (508) 224- 
4888. 

It’s potluck weekend at Mobius 
as Works-in-Progress #30 
continues, featuring a program of 
short “evolving” works by Mobius 
Performing Group members and 
other Boston artists. Curtain goes 
up at 8 p.m. at 354 Congress Street, 
Boston; tickets are $5. Call 542- 
7416. 

Darrah Cloud’s version of 
Chilean novelist José Donoso’s The 
Obscene Bird of Night, the 
phantasmagorical fable about his 





FRIDAY: John Kruth’s new album is called Greasy Kid Stuff, and the Milwaukee 
singer-songwriter is a buddy of the Violent Femmes (Brian Ritchie plays on the record), 
which should tell you he’s a freewheeling sort given to playful humor, and a colorful, 

~ inventive songwriter. But don’t let a cheap buzz fool you. Check him out at the Rat in 
Kenmore Square, third on a bill with Evol Twin, the Ex-Girlfriends, and headliner 
Laurie Sargent. Call 536-9438. 








FRIDAY: Gerard Malanga collaborated with Andy Warhol in the ‘60s, creating a 
number of films including Chelsea Girls (in photo: Malanga and Mary Might in a 
screen test for the film). An excerpt from Chelsea Girls called “The Gerard 
Malanga Story” features an unreleased soundtrack by the Velvet Underground; it 
screens tonight at the Massachusetts College of Art. Malanga will be at the 

screening, which also includes the Boston premiere of Warhol’s Couch (featuring - 

Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, and others), and Visions, a Warhol/Malanga film- . 

bio of the life of Edie Sedgwick. Call 232-1555, extension 214. (Tomorrow — 
Malanga teams up with photographer/poet Ira Cohen for a poetry reading at the 
Primal Plunge bookstore in Allston; call 566-3340.) 








‘FRIDAY: Using only a chair, a wine 
flask, and a towel as props, Parisian 
actor Jacques Bourgaux brings to life 
Don Quixote, Cervantes’s tale of the 
Foolish Knight and his big-hearted 
Squire. Bourgaux’s critically 
acclaimed one-man show returns to 
Boston, presented by the Beau Jeste 
Moving Theatre at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 
tonight and tomorrow night only. 
Call 573-8680. 
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country’s past and present, is at 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence; : 
Rhode Island. It’s directed ty Molly. 


Smith, founder and artistic director - | 
of the Perseverance Theater in . | ~ |» 


Juneau, Alaska. Curtain rises at 8- | 


p.m., and tickets are $12 to $24..--- |-G 


Call (401) 351-4242. : 
DANCE. Over the course of his -° 
career, choreographer Bob Fosse 
wrestled incessantly with love-hate 
feelings toward show business — 
perhaps never with such brutal 
candor as in the autobiographical 
All That Jazz, the film that 
extended his audience more than 
any of his previous projects. 
Through interviews with dancer 
Gwen Verdon (Fosse’s ex-wife/stage 
partner) and two decades of - 
archival footage, Bob Fosse: Steam 
Heat captures the man whose 
distinctive and sensual style left a 
lasting imprint on the face of 
American dance. This Dance in 
America special airs tonight at'9 on 
Channel 2. 
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MUSIC. Baritone John Langstaff 
makes his first area appearance in 
more than a decade at 8 p.m. at the 
Longy School.of Music’s Edward 
Pickman Concert Hail, .27 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, with a program 
of Anglo-American ballads and folk 
songs in celebration of the life and 
works of his'former mentor, Douglas 
Kennedy. Langstaff is the founder of 








26°. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. “America 
Worked: The 1950s Photographs 
of Dan Weiner” and “’50s Ad 
Work: Photographs by Ralph 
Bartholomew and Ruzzie Green,” 
two shows at the Danforth Museum, 
quelch poodle-skirt/Beaver-Cleaver- 
era nostalgia by capturing people -. 
toiling away, not just contentedly 
consuming: The first exhibit, 
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Revels Inc. and the creator of the SATURDAY: Folk legend Odetta, 
popular Christmas Revels group. 

Tickers aré $10, Call 621-0505. eens woe Here : Joined by the gospel- voiced pianist 
Former Faice:to Face frontwoman: - Jane Sapp, performs in Harvard’s a 
Laurie Sargent leads her new band Sai gach = 
— which now features guitarist- -’ Paine Hall as part of Black History @ 
sorigwriter Joel'Gramolini — at - Month. After more than four decades B 
- Grovers iri Beverly tonight; with a 
}- Opening acts For No One and Blue - of Heald pesformances, Odett i z 
| House. Grovers is at 392 Cabot still reaping acclaim for her deep- 2 
Street; call (508) 927-7121. piri ited work. Last year she won the o 
z 
best-folk-artist category at the New x 
2 5S York Music Awards. She also has a m 
cameo in Spike Lee’s next film, which a 
| SUNDAY is tentatively called Love Supreme. < 
= 
MUSIC. The band are called Col 601.1252. | 
Spaelimenninir, and their music is m 
as interesting and varied as the mn 
many mispronunciations of their @ 
name. They're from the Faeroe S 
Islands, a cluster between Iceland D 
and the Shetlands, and they play a = 
mix of traditional and x) 
contemporary folk on fiddle, COOOOOOSOSEHSOEHOOHOHOHSHOOSSOSHHHSHHSSHSOOHHSHEESOOHSOHOSSOHSOOOOSESOOES o 
hardanger, recorder, keyboards, ' s 
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accordion, mandolin, guitar, bass, 
and other acoustic instruments. 
They're part of the International 
Series at Johnny D’s Uptown 
Lounge, 17 Holland Street, 
Somerville. Call 776-9667. 
Back-porch country blues aren’t 
Ronnie Earl’s usual stock-in-trade, 
unless he’s hanging around his 
house — but from 7 to 11 p.m. he 
and Darrell Nulisch, vocalist from 
Ronnie’s band the Broadcasters, will 
play the Sit ‘n’ Bull pub, 163 Main. - 
Street, Maynard, offering the music - 
of Robert Johnson, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, and Robert Jr. 
Lockwood. Call (508) 897-7232. 





























organized by | the Museum of 

Modern Art, includes some 50 . 
shioctaenta'e from W.A. Night’ a garnered lots of praise and landed on a few local 10-best lists. 
Ewing's béok of the'same name; a! «!} =!» J+ |<" +1+!+‘-‘Simeethen, Cornerstone have been touring the country, producing localized 
few of the works appeared in ; ee : ¥ , and Chekhov. Th 
“ollier’s and F Saewee ibe versions of plays by Brecht, Aeschylus, Shakespeare of ekhov. The 
never been published or exhibited. peripatetic troupe return tonight with The Video Store Owner’s Significant Other, 
The latter show, curated by the» 5 ico Garcia Lorca’s farce The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife. 
Danforth Museutn, insides black- = aoe a ree eee " 
and-white and color ads, some of ~ For folks in Schurz, Nevada, Video Store was called The Cowpoke’s Persnickity 
which demonstrate the first Spouse; in Long Creek, Oregon, its title was The Saddlemaker’s Prodigious Wife. 









commercial use of stop-action 
technique. The museum’s at 123 
Union Avenue, Framingham. Call 
(508) 620-0050. 

Continued on Page 4 


It’s presented by the American Repertory Theatre at the Agassiz Theatre. Call 
547-8300. 
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THEATER. A crusty old hermit 
finally connects to the Epicurean 
side of life — laughter, dance, song, 
wine — in Menander’sThe Man 
Who Hated People. Compiled from 
fragments of an Egyptian papyrus, 
the comedy is the first new classical 
play to be unearthed since the 
Renaissance. Translated and staged 
by Tufts professor Peter Arnott, it’s 
presented in a student production at 
Arena Stage, Tufts University, 
Medford. Curtain is at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $2 to $5. Call 381-3493. 
MUSIC. “New Music by Chinese 
Composers” is the program at 
Jordan Hall this evening, and it 
includes works by Chiang Wen- 
Yeh, Zhou Long, Ma Shui-Long, 
Chen Yi, Bright Sheng, Yang Yong, 
Qu Xiao-Song, and Tan Dun — all 
of whom are at the forefront of 
modern Chinese music. Theodore 
Antoniou conducts the free 8 p.m. 
performance by Alea III, at 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. It’s 
part of the New England 
Conservatory’s Enchanted Circle 
Series. Call 259-8195 or 262-1120. 
Montgomery, Plant, and Stritch 
return to the Copley Plaza Hotel for 
a four-week engagement starting 
with shows this evening at 8 and 10 
p.m. Tagged as the “cutting edge of 
cabaret,” they perform in the old 
tradition with a new and zestful 


élan. Call 267-6495. 
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MUSIC.On the heels of one of his 
rare performances with duet partner 
Ron Carter, Jim Hall returns to the 
Regattabar in Harvard Square’s 
Charles Hotel with his own quartet, 
featuring pianist Gil Goldstein, 
bassist Steve LaSpina, and drummer 
Terry Clarke. Performances run 
tonight through Saturday. Call 876- 
7777. 

The Ken Schaporst Big Band 
have a new CD, Making Lunch, that 
offers the most interesting and 
contemporary large-ensemble jazz to 
come out of Boston in recent years. 
The composer-bandleader and his 
brigade celebrate its release tonight 
at Ryles Jazz Club in Inman Square, 
Cambridge; call 876-9330. And 
across the river at Scullers, 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston, the 
Mark Kross Trio do the same for 
their new release, Cacciatore. The 
band will be joined by Herb 
Pomeroy on fliigelhorn, there’s no 
cover, and they'll play sets from 8 
p.m. to midnight. Call 783-0090. 


I 


ASBESTOS. Asbestos has been 
commercially mined for more than 
100 years, so just think it’s how 
many people’s lungs and lives have 
been ruined by the innocuous- 
looking powder. “Breath Taken: 
The Landscape and Biography of 
Asbestos,” the new exhibit at the 
Boston University Art Gallery, 
zeroes in on individual cases, 
lending poignancy to the bleak 
statistics. With 60 photographs by 
Boston’s Bill Ravanesi, 40 vintage 
photos, and a video installation by 
Ravanesi, the show opens today, at 
855 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. Call 353-3329. 





ART OF GLASS. Gazing at a 
stained-glass window is one way of 
admiring the reflective, vibrantly 
aesthetic properties of colored glass, 
but the new exhibit at Grohe Glass 
Gallery, featuring blown-glass 
vessels by Chris Hawthorne and 
James Nowak, and dichroic 
sculpture by Steven Maslach, 
carries the medium a step further, 
into the three-dimensional realm. 
The gallery’s located at Dock 
Square, North Street, Boston; call 
227-4885. 
FILM, It would be tough to single 
out any Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers 
musical as the best, but Top Hat 
(1935) certainly has all the 
ingredients: a wryly conventional 
mistaken-identity plot, clever 
dialogue, and a central love story 
that’s both sophisticated and 
ingenuous. And, of course, it’s got 
the most charismatic couple in film 
history gliding through such classic 
Irving Berlin numbers as “Dancing 
Cheek to Cheek,” “Isn’t It a Lovely 
Day?”, and “Top Hat, White Tie, 
and Tails.” At the Wellesley Free 
Library, 530 Washington Street, 
Wellesley. Call 235-1610. 
THEATER. Night of the Iguana, 
Tennessee Williams’s 1961 New 
York Drama Critics Circle Award 
winner, follows the mental descent 
of a defrocked, alcoholic priest, a 
spinster, and the “oldest poet in the 
world.” It’s at the New Repertory 
Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Newton Highlands. Directed 
by Larry Lane, the cast-includes 
local pros Michael Balcanoff and 
Ingrid Sonnichsen. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $12 to $17. 
Call 332-1646, 
MUSIC, Here's an intriguing 
pairing of acts: local rockers 
Dogzilla are appearing with free-jazz 
outlaws Shock Exchange at the 
Middle East. Shock Exchange will 
be joined by guitarist Bern Nix, 
who was formerly with Ornette 
Coleman. The Middle East is 
located in Central-Square, 
Cambridge. Call 492-8151. 

Singer Etta Jones and saxist 
Houston Person have been 
performing a mix of traditional jazz 
and blues for years, bringing the 
music to clubs and concert halls 
around the world, They begin three 
nights at Scullers, in the Guest 
Quarters Hotel, 400 Soldiers Field 
Road, with performances at 8 and 
10 p.m. Call 783-0090. 

Dr. John is playing alone at 
Nightstage in Cambridge tonight, 
but it doesn’t matter. When he 
travels, he carries the history of 
New Orleans rhythm-and-blues 
piano with him. Forget Harry 
Connick Jr., the good doctor is 
where the real gumbo’s at. 
Nightstage is at 823 Main Street; 
call 497-8200. 





MUSIC. 10,000 Maniacs like ‘em, 
and for good reason: the off-kilter, 
electric-acoustic folk of Ithaca’s 
Horseflies has a skewed sense of 
humor that allows the band to 
wallow in bad taste when necessary 
and to be pointed and smart when 
the occasion calls. They opened for 
the Maniacs at Great Woods last 
summer; tonight they play their first 
headlining gig at Johnny D’s, Davis 
Square, Somerville. Call 776-9667. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 











TUESDAY: Boston writer Tim O’Brien reads from his new novel, The Things They 

Carried (to be published by Houghton Mifflin next month), at the Brattle Theatre as 
part of the WordsWorth Readings series. Things is shaped by the Vietnam War, the same 
experience that flavored O’Brien’s 1979 novel, Going After Cacciato (which won a 

National Book Award). It comprises 22 interwoven tales the title story won Esquire’s 

1987 National Magazine Award in Fiction. The reading is free, but tickets are necessary. 

Call 354-354-5201. (An autographing session follows.) 

























































THURSDAY: The proprieties of Victorian society force a couple to marry despite 
their yearnings for other loves, in Antony Tudor’s tragic and beautiful ballet 
Jardin aux lilas. Set to Ernest Chausson’s Poéme for Violin and Orchestra, Jardin 
is featured in Boston Ballet’s “Festival Classics” program, along with George 
Balanchine’s The Four Temperaments and Fernando Bujones’s staging of the 
divertissements from act three of Raymonda. At the Wang Center through March 
11. Call 931-2000. (In photo: Leslie Jonas, William Pizzuto, and Elaine Bauer in 
the Ballet’s 1987 production of Jardin aux lilas.) 
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FRIDAY THE 2ND: Japanese 
movies don’t get much campier than 
Mashiro Shinoda’s Demon Pond 
(1980), a traditional ghost story that 
combines the ritualism of late 
Kurosawa with the special-effects 
kitsch of early Godzilla. A beautiful 
demon haunts the pond of the title, 
just one of many weird homunculi 
who portend nasty pranks and flash 
flooding for a trio of hapless humans. 
The story doesn’t make much sense, 
but the Demon, played by a male 
kabuki star, possesses a lingering, 
androgynous beauty. At the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education. Call 547-6789. 











Culture Clash read like Saturday Night Live gone Latino. The 
three-member troupe, comprising two Salvadorans and a 
Chicano, skewer various persons and topics through comedy 
skits, drama, rap, slapstick; and music. Of the company’s 
modus operandi, one member has said, “If roles do not exist for 
Chicano actors, then we must write them.” On March 6 and 7, 
they perform The Mission, laying into American 
homogenization and prejudice, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. Call 266-5152. 











Nancy Day is a Pittsburgh composer and performer with an 
unusual calling: she writes and records music aiming to help 
survivors of sexual assault and abuse. As a victim of sexual 
assault, she writes from experience in a variety of genres, from 
cabaret to rock and roll. On March 9, International Women’s 
Day, she headlines a benefit concert for the Boston Area Rape 
Crisis Center at the Boston University Concert Hall. 

Call 492-8306. 
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Hailed by some as one of the world’s greatest 
violinists, Oscar Shumsky has not played in Boston 
in more than 50 years — not since the BSO 
featured him as.a 10-year-old prodigy. Which makes 
his March-3 and 4 concerts with the Boston 
Philharmonic downright noteworthy, not to 
mention overdue. Shumsky performs the difficult 
Elgar Violin Concerto; and the orchestra, under 
music director Ben Zander, chips in with Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a Theme of 

. Thomas Tallis and the Sea Interludes and 
Passacaglia from Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes, 
in a program devoted to English music. 

~ Call 536-4001. ie 











NEXT WEEKEND 











Controlled Bleeding. 

ontrolled Bleeding. Leeches? Creative torture? Blood 

dripping from ears battered by one too many industrial 

‘drum machines? No: Despite their name and their affiliation 

with Chicago's hard-edged Wax Trax label, Controlled Bleeding’s 

music examines a more texturally expanded, more melodic side‘of the 

avant-garde. And on the whole it leaves the crash-and-churn 

approach to Ministry and their sort. You.can see for yourself when 

they come: to Ground Zero next Friday Qéarch 2) as part of the club’s 
Apocalyptic Resurrection series. 

Although they've recorded together since 1984, the New York- 
based trio have made very few live appeatarices here in the States. 
They have toured fairly extensively in Europe, where their material is 
available on the Belgian Sub Rosa label. Their recordings didn’t 
become available here until 1988, when they joined the Wax Trax 
roster. 

“Most of our European output has been extremely experimental,” 
explained the group's founder, Paul Lemos, during a recent phone 
conversation. “We were. dealing with tape processing, and cut-up 
tapes and sampled sound. Most of it was non-rhythmic music, too, so 
it wasn’t the kind of thing that would translate very well live. But what 
Controlled Bleeding have been moving toward in the past couple of 
years'is a more spontaneous, more-live sound: It’s rhythmic and 
direct, more in line with other Wax Trax stuff.” ° 

But the stepped-up intensity of their two Wax Trax EPs (Songs from 
the Grinding Wall and Fodder Song) still retains the densely 
constructed instrumentation and melodic cross-currents of their earlier 
material, it’s just more compressed and directed —- a daydream that 
woke up on the dance floor. 

A new LP entitled Trudge, which Lemos promises will be even 

“more melodic, less computerized,” is due for release on Wax Trax 





this spring. And another EP, Joined at the Head, will also come out 
around the same time. This “harsher, more guitar-driven” project is a 
collaboration between Controlled Bleeders Lemos and drummer Chris 
Moriarty and the man with his hand in every American industrial side- 
project, Al Jourgensen. 

Fresh from two dates at the Ritz in New York opening for 
Jourgensen’s core group, Ministry, Controlled Bleeding will come to 
Ground Zero with a live set-up that includes guitars, drums, and 
keyboards set against a backdrop of pre-recorded tapes. “We're going 
to be doing some experimental music dating back to our earlier 
European records, some of the kind of music-concrete pieces” says 
Lemos. “But most of the evening will be based on our newer songs 
and material from the forthcoming record.” 

Controlled Bleeding appear at Ground Zero on Friday, March 2. 


Call 492-9545. 
— Polly Campbell 


“Urban Rituals” 





& 





at Necco Place 


Usually when you hear of 
uchan rituals, you think of 
traffic jams, bank lines, and 
muggings, but upper-case the 
“u” and “r” and we're talking 
about a contemporary- 
performance series on March 
9, 16, 23, and 30 at Necco 
Place. There are two shows 
each evening, at 8 and 11 
p.m., beginning with political- 
satirist Barry Crimmins; then a 
promisingly billed “cyberpunk 
sound-art” night with 
composer Konrad Kinard and 
Live Skull and Swans drummer 
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James Lo; the String Trio of 
|New York; and ex-Captain 


Beefheart guitarist Gary Lucas 
playing solo. Call 426-7744. 


Cambridge 
Mardi Gras 

Fat Tuesday falls on a 
Saturday this year at the Hyatt 
Regency — the American 
Cancer Society’s 1990 Mardi 
Gras Ball takes place February 
24. It's a New Orleans-style 
blowout with Cajun food and 
lots of bands: Wildest Dreams, 
the Dixieland Jazz Quintet, 
and Inner Vision Gospel Choir, 
to name a few. The Backyard 
Dancers and magician Jeff 
Danger also help keep things 
jumping. A King and Queen 
haven't yet been selected — 
Charles Durning and Kathleen 
Turner were the original 
choices but won't be able to 
attend. Organizers hope the 
“creative black tie” féte 
becomes an annual tradition. 
Tickets are $50 per person; 
call Kay at 643-3010 for 
reservations. 


Star stand-ins 


If through some 
unexplained fluke of osmosis 
your genes merged with those 
of Marilyn Monroe or Burt 
Reynolds or Conan the 
Barbarian, Universal Studios 
Florida wants to meet you. In 
May, Universal will open a 
new studio in Orlando, and a 
key attraction is set to feature a 
cast of nearly 20 look-alike 
characters: Mae West, Bette 
Davis, W.C. Fields, the Marx 
Brothers (all of them?), Clark 
Gable, and more. Casting 
directors will visit Boston on 
March 14 to hold auditions at 
the Marriott Hotel, in Copley 
Place, at noon. Actors should 
arrive in costume and be 
prepared to deliver a one- 
minute monologue. Two 
actors will be selected from 
the auditions and will travel to 
Orlando in April to take part in 
the final call-back. 


— Ted Drozdowski; Amy Finch 
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Sean Connery: hopefully there will always be 





guys like Gorbachev. 


Comrade Connery 
Will The Hunt for Red October heat up the Cold War? 


by Robin Dougherty 


OS ANGELES — Having traded in 
L his license to kill, Sean Connery 

isn’t about to offer a Bond’s-eye 
view on his new movie, The Hunt for 
Red October (which opens here next 
week). But he is genuinely delighted to 
explain how the one-time 007-turned- 
Indiana Jones Sr. came to play a renegade 
Russian sub captain who sets the 
American intelligence community on its 
head. It’s a role the Actor Who Would Be 
Consummate embraces with equal parts 
bewitchment and craftsmanship; he’s 
easily the most likable presence in a film 
full of notable actors like Scott Glenn, 
James Earl Jones, and Sam Neill. 

These days, of course, The Hunt for 
Red October could easily seem obsolete 
in the wake of a kinder, gentler Mikhail 
Gorbachev. So Connery, along with 
director John McTiernan and novelist 
Tom Clancy, set out to discuss the future 
of the Cold War thriller in the era of 
peace, love, and understanding. 


Connery plays Marko Ramius, a Soviet 
officer who leaves port one day intend- 
ing to deliver his spanking new missile 
sub into American hands. Hunted by his 
own navy, he’s ‘helped out by an 
American CIA analyst (played by Alec 
Baldwin), who not only anticipates 
Ramius’s every move but acts as a sort of 
spiritual godfather to the would-be 


Film 
American citizen. If that sounds like a 


plotline Ronald Reagan might have 
concocted during a White House reverie, 


you won't be surprised. to learn that. 


Clancy’s 1984 book, upon which the film 
is based, was said to be a favorite of the 
last administration. 

Although he didn’t know at the time 
that the film would be the first bit of Cold 
War nostalgia, Connery says the movie’s 









politics initially bothered him. “When I 
first read the script, I was a bit put off. 
They had omitted the preface that 
explained it was pre-Gorbachev, which 
was significant because so many new 
things were in the pipeline. The Evil 
Empire concept had passed. That was my 
main concern, and once we got over that 
hurdle, the whole story appealed to me.” 

As it happens, Connery, who got 
involved with the film after Klaus Maria 
Brandauer backed out, goes back to the 
USSR in his next film, Russia House, 
which is due out later this year. He brings 
to both projects a cockeyed respect for 
“the terrific spirit of the Russians. . . with 
their great technology that lets them get 
to the moon, but on the other hand they 
can’t hang a door.” His Red October 
character became more appealing after 
Ramius’s motivation had been changed. 
Whereas in the book Ramius defects over 
bitterness about his wife’s death, the 
film’s Ramius is driven by concern for 


preventing nuclear war. Connery says 
part of the fun is the “idea that there will 
always be guys like Ramius,and hopeful-. 
ly, like Gorbachev.” 

Director John (Die Hard) McTiernan, 
on the other hand, doesn’t feel the 
release of his film falls prey to bad 
timing, recent events in Eastern Europe 
notwithstanding. “This is a story about 
the end of the Cold War, about a couple 
of guys trying to make peace. The notion 
is that this is one of the incidents that 
might be part of what led the Soviet 
hierarchy to change course — when one 
of their elite is so dissatisfied as to try 
something like this, they'd realize they 
were wrong.” McTiernan points out that 
the book was inspired by a real-life event 
in the ‘70s, in which an entire Soviet ship 
attempted to defect to Sweden. 

Neither does he think. that current 
headlines are going to change anyone’s 
perception of the film, adding that “I 
made some guesses a year and a half ago 
on how the world was going to go — and 
on the basis of that I changed the essence 
of where the story was going to go.” In 
fact, he’s downright surprised that any- 
one would see the film as a comment on 
foreign relations. “It’s a story. What's 
going on [in the world] is far too 
important for moviemakers to mess 
around with. The idea was never to make 
a statement.” 

Novelist Clancy also resists the idea 
that “I’m working for Western Union.” 
And he too believes that The Hunt for 
Red October is as timely as ever. “For 
those who haven’t noticed, the US still 
has 10,000 nuclear warheads pointed at 
the Soviet Union, and the Soviets still 
have 10,000 pointed at us. Until those 
things go away, we're going to be 
regarding each other with a certain 
degree of suspicion.” 

Of course, Clancy's made a small 
fortune regarding Russians with suspi- 
cion. This insurance-broker-turned-full- 
time-writer, who peppers his speech 
with references to recent visits to the CIA 
and lunch at the White House, happily 
identifies with his character Jack Ryan, 
the Agency paper pusher who becomes 
an agent while searching for the errant 
sub. He doesn’t think Ryan (who also 
appears in Clancy’s Clear and Present 
Danger, which is already being de- 
veloped into a film) is ever going to be at 
a loss for antagonists, regardless of 
changes in the political climate. “The 
millennium is only 10 years away, folks, 
and when we get there, there are still 
probably going to be bad people in the 
world.” That’s why Clancy’s not ready to 
send a valentine to Russia with love. O 





MEN DON’T LEAVE. Directed by Paul 
Brickman. Written by Barbara 
Benedek. With Jessica Lange, Joan 
Cusack, Arliss Howard, Chris 
O’Donnell, Charlie Kormso, and Kathy 
Baker. A Warner Bros. release. At the 
Cheri and the Chestnut Hill and in the 
suburbs. 


en Don't Leave focuses on what 
M happens to a family when the 

man they’ve depended on as 
breadwinner and emotional center is no 
longer there. That’s a fairly common 
experience, but this movie tries to explore 
it in an off-center, non-sappy way. 

On its own terms, the film is ac- 
complished, well-observed and very well 
acted. Why then does it feel so small and 
glib and, finally, not so different from 
lots of other domestic heartwarmers? | 
think it’s because the director, Paul 
Brickman, and the writer, Barbara 
Benedek, simply use the material's 
idiosyncrasies and darker corners to 
show that this isn’t just family mush; 
they don’t explore those idiosyncrasies in 
a way that would deepen the film or your 
emotional response to it. 

Jessica Lange plays Beth Macauley, 
who along with her two sons, 10-year- 
old Matt (Charlie Kormso) and 17-year- 
old Chris (Chris O’Donnell), faces a new 
life when her husband is killed on the job 
(he’s an explosions expert). Realizing that 
the renovations being done on their 
suburban home have left them $63,000 in 
debt, Beth sells the house, moves herself 
and the kids to a Baltimore apartment, 
and attempts to get on with things. 

But with her spouse gone, everything 
is a challenge, and she even begins to 
doubt that she knows her own kids. Matt 
takes up with a tough little mug who 
teaches him the ins and outs of junior 
housebreaking. Chris takes up with an 
older woman (Joan Cusack), a bizarre X- 
ray technician who lives in the building. 

Meanwhile, Beth has sworn to get a 
good job, but all she can find is work as 


Domestic tranquillity 


Men Don't Leave makes it too easy — 
by Charles Taylor 





Chris O’Donnell, Jessica Lange, Charlie Kormso: unexplored darker corners 


an assistant manager in a chi-chi yuppie 
grocery store, where the owner (Kathy 
Bates, in a good, brittle performance) is a 
sarcastic taskmaster. Beth isn’t stupid or 
lazy or weak; and the movie doesn’t try 
to tell us that raising children or man- 
aging a household isn’t work that re- 
quires intelligence and care. These skills 
simply don’t qualify her for the type of 
job she thought was in her grasp. 

Men Don’t Leave is attentive to how 
the burdens put upon this strong, smart 
woman make her question whether her 
previously fulfilling identity as wife and 
mother is enough. And Lange, who 
seems to express her emotions more 
effortlessly than any other American 
actress, transmits each of Beth’s un- 
articulated frustrations. There’s a won- 
derful moment when she watches her 
husband and sons horsing around that 
conveys a woman’s sense of being shut 
out of a father-son relationship. 


Lange gives a solid, emotionally lived- 
in performance, and Arliss Howard is 
charming as the gentle, patient, avant- 
garde musician she takes some tentative 
steps towards a new romance with. And 
for the first half of the movie’ Paul 
Brickman’s direction is agreeable 
(though at times he’s utterly clueless 
about where to place the camera); he 
doesn’t push or manipulate, and the film 
doesn’t buy into the era’s prevailing 
conservatism (unlike his first movie, the 
offensive Risky Business, which glorified 
the pimp/high-school-boy hero it 
pretended to satirize). Neither is there 
any ogling of the upper-middle-class 
lifestyle, as there was in Benedek’s 
last script, the appalling Immediate 
Family. 

But for a movie about a family’s 
collective identity crisis, Men Don’t 
Leave is too easily engaging. I kept 
wanting deeper explanations. Little Matt 


is meant to be living an interior life — 
you can see it in the disciplined way he 
forces himself not to cry after his father’s 
death. But why is he drawn to his tough 
little pal? The reason given — he wants 
money to buy lottery tickets and thus 
help his mom — is patently un- 
believable; and Kormso ‘isn’t an intri- 
guing-enough actor to suggest the 
strangeness of a child -who’s an observer. 

Then there's the protracted depression 
that sends Beth to. bed for a week after 
she’s fired — it’s an uncharacteristic 
streak of weakness in a what was a 
strong character. And for her on- 
again/off-again romance with Howard, 
she gives only the most cliché’d of 
explanations — i.e., “I’m just not ready 
yet.” 

It’s even harder to know what to make 
of Chris's affair with Jody. As this well- 


“ *medning space case, Joan Cusack is an 


off-the-wall delight, projecting a sexy 
warmth that’s half den-mother, half 
naughty seducer. There wasn’t a moment 
when Cusack was on the screen that I 
didn’t enjoy watching her,.and yet it’s an 
unplayable role: however warm and 
likable, Jody is still an‘adult woman who 
seduces a high-school ‘kid. And the 
confrontation between Cusack - and 
Lange does both actresses a disservice. 
Beth’s anger isn’t unreasonable, but 
when it’s directed toward the amiable 
Jody, you pull back from Beth, even 
though Jody's the one who’s out of line. 

The movie's cures are as easy as the 
balloon ride Jody takes Beth on to relieve 
her depression, and as homiletic as Beth’s 
words to Matt; “Heartbreak is life 
educating us.” Brickman doesn’t manipu- 
late you as badly as do other films of this 
type. But to move beyond the mediocre, 
the movie would have to make palpable 
the bonds between Beth and her sons, 
and the joy of the characters in discover- 
ing that those bonds were present all 
along. And that’s what doesn’t happen in 
Men Don’t Leave. You can’t take on faith 
what you can’t feel. 0 
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New 
found 
Land 


Jan Troell 
at the MFA 


by Steve Vineberg 
THE FILMS OF JAN TROELL. At the 


Museum of Fine Arts, Fridays through 
March 16. 
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an Troell is the great forgotten 

moviemaker of the last 20 years. 

When The Emigrants, the first half of 

his two-part epic based on four 
novels by Vilhelm Moberg, opened in 
this country in late 1972, critics acclaimed 
him the most important Swedish director 
since Bergman. And the movie was a 
box-office success — it even managed to 
overcome the Motion Picture Academy 
bias against foreign films and garner an 
Oscar nomination for Best Film. 

A year later, the art-house magic was 
gone: The New Land, the magnificent 
completion of Troell’s saga of the immi- 
gration of Swedes to America in the mid 
19th century, opened and closed in a 
flash. And nothing Troell has made 
since, either during his disastrous stint in 
Hollywood in the ’70s or in his return to 
Sweden, has brought him back into 
focus. 

The Museum of Fine Arts film pro- 
gram, with its felicitous bent for throw- 
ing a spotlight on works neglected 
elsewhere, began a Friday-night retro- 
spective of Troell’s movies. last week, 
with his first feature, Here Is Your Life 
(1966). The festival runs through March 
16 and includes all his films except for his 
latest, the unconventional documentary 
Land of Dreams (which 
screened last year), and the one he 
disowned, Hurricane, a remake of the old 
John Ford South Seas adventure. (Troell 
claims the producer, Dino De Laurentiis, 
took away his control of the movie. 
That's easy to believe; what you can’t 
figure out is what the director was trying 
to do, since every scene and every 
performance is a fiasco.) 

The Troell pictures are a weird collec- 
tion, with radical shifts in quality, though 
they share a mastery of visual technique. 
Even his first, the 30-minute Stay in the 
Marshland (March 9), offers gorgeous 
images — and a celebration of nature 
that equates the land with spiritual 
rebirth. (The most affecting parts of the 
erratic Land of Dreams lament the fading 
of Sweden’s wildlife.) 

But Troell doesn’t have a gift for 
vivifying contemporary subject matter; 
I'd skip both Eeny Meeny Miny Moe (his 
second feature, released in 1967), about 
the struggles of an elementary-school 
teacher (March 9), and Bang! (March 16), 
made a decade later, a fatuous farce 
study of a midlife crisis that taps Troell’s 
most unfortunate side — the late- 
blooming hippie you might never- have 
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the MFA: 


Max von Sydow and Liv Ullmann in The New Land: there’s no more complex, or inspiring, portrait of marniage in film. 


guessed lurked underneath. And though 
the 1974 Zandy’s Bride (March 9) is 
exquisitely photographed (by Jordan 
Cronenweth) and contains impeccable 
performances by Liv Ullmann and Gene 
Hackman, the film outsmarts ‘itself. 
Hackman is so convincing in the role of 
the small-minded California cowboy 
who takes a mail-order bride, you grow 
to despise him long before Troell sets 
him on the road to moral and emotional 
growth. 

The movies. to catch in this retro- 
spective are The Emigrants (February 
23), The New Land (in a complete, 198- 
minute print never before seen on these 
shores; March 2), and The Flight of the 
Eagle (March 16), which went almost 
unnoticed in its US release eight years 
ago. As in all his Swedish movies, Troell 
not only directed these and collaborated 
on the screenplays, he acted as photogra- 
pher and editor, too, coming as close as a 
director can to employing the film as a 
canvas. I know how deadly that sounds, 
but these movies aren’t just painterly and 
impressive — they’re rapturously beaut- 
iful and flawlessly acted, with the kind of 
meticulous, fully realized but unstressed 
narrative construction that’s just about 
gone out of filmmaking. 

The Flight of the Eagle, the true story 
of a trio of Swedes on a tragic Arctic 


expedition in 1897, isn’t on the same " 


immense scale as the other two, and it’s 
more relentless, with too much heavily 
ironic dialogue. But Troell must have 
looked on the story, more than half of 
which takes place in the Far North with a 
cast of three (Max von Sydow, in an 
obstinate, moving, nuanced perform- 
ance; Sverre Anker Ousdal; Géran 
Stangertz), as a challenge to his ingenui- 
ty: he uses a a variety of visual styles. and 


SUT ae sees 


his immaculate camerawork is endlessly 
inventive. Troell’s virtuosity and the 
purity of his photographic vision are put 
to the service of this Harrowing tale, 
which. moves ‘ever. inward as_ the 
characters are defeated by the immensity 
outside them; and the result is dizzying. 

The compound splendors of The Emi- 


. grants and The New Land, and the 
cumulative power of the story they form . 


the two halves of, are: comparable, 
perhaps, to only two other achievements 
in the history of movies: the two parts of 
The Godfather and Satyajit Ray’s Apu 
Trilogy. When I saw The Emigrants for 
the first time, 18 years ago, I had a hard 
time warming up to Troell’s narrative 
approach. Incidents seemed curiously 
undramatized and the performances un- 
actorish — I thought Troell failed to give 
the characters enough special weight to 
mark them as more significant figures 
than, say, the trees or animals or farm 
implements. 

What I hadn’t grasped was how way 
Troell filters the emotion most directors 
reserve for their characters through the 
arrangement of other, non-human fig- 
ures or though the placement of the 
actors — how he uses these painter's 
controls to provide a sort of objective 
correlative for the women and men in his 
story. When the child of Karl Oskar (Max 
ven Sydow) and Kristina (Liv Ullmann) 
dies of malnutrition, Troell shows us a 
body on a bed, under a white sheet, 
while through the window behind it Karl 
Oskar’s father, injured some years earlier 
in a farming accident, hobbles silently 
toward the shed where his son is carving 
a coffin. The image is both austere and 
open-ended: it conveys exactly how the 
pall of this untimely death hangs in the 
air and lets you know why these people 
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elect to endure the agonizing process of 
uprooting their lives in Sweden and 
risking the unknown perils of emigration 
to America. 

The Emigrants is a near-great movie; 
The New Land is truly great. Set in Karl 
Oskar and Kristina’s new home, Minne- 
sota, it represents the blossoming of all 
the storytelling elements introduced in 
The Emigrants. The performances of von 
Sydow and Ullmann blossom, too. 
They're staggeringly good as a couple 
who struggle all their lives with the 
qualities that keep them in constant 
tension — his bursts of anger at God and 
her tightly clenched piety, his wholesale 
embracing of his new homeland and her 
undying homesickness — and make a 
triumph of their relationship. (Offhand, I 
can’t think of a more complex, or more 
inspiring, portrait of marriage in the 
movies.) 

Taken together, these movies are 
ineffably rich in every way — thematical- 
ly, psychologically, visually, emotional- 
ly. A farmer’s wife hauls her crippled 
husband home on her shoulders; a 
minister huddles miserably on his cot in 
steerage, convinced his seasickness is a 
sign of inadequate faith; a young man 
dying of tuberculosis sprawls across the 
forest floor to drink his fill of fresh 
stream water; in a snowstorm, Karl Oskar 
slaughters his ox and blankets his 
freezing son in its skin so the warmth of 
the beast’s blood can revive him. 

Who else creates images like these? 
Seeing these movies again after nearly 
two decades (they’re rarely revived, and 
you can’t find them on video) and 
without the distance of a year between 
them was one of the most overwhelming 
viewing experiences of my life. Treat 
yourself. 0 





Unchampion Campion 
The director of Sweetie at Harvard ; 


by Charles Taylor 


THE SHORT FILMS OF JANE CAM- 
PION. At.the Harvard Film Archive, 
Saturday, February 24. 


shows even the smallest streaks of 
weirdness or sexual bluntness, 
David Lynch has become the ready- 
made comparison — just as years ago 
any new singer-songwriter was 
proclaimed “the new Dylan.” Jane Cam- 
pion, the Australian director whose 
much-talked-about feature Sweetie will 
be opening here next week, is the latest 
filmmaker to have her work compared 
with Lynch. But willful eccentricity and 
self-conscious avant-gardism are not the 
same thing as the almost unconscious 
dream logic Lynch uses to express his 
vision. . 
The deliberateness of Sweetie has 
already been praised as a level of 


F or any filmmaker whose work 


accomplishment rare in a new director, 
but it’s equally present in the program of 


Campion shorts playing tomorrow night. 


(Saturday the 24th) at the Harvard Film 
Archive. 

It would be pointless to deny Cam- 
pion’s control. In each of the films I saw 
(“Two Friends” was not available), she 
knows exactly what she wants and gets 
it. But the films are like theses so fully 
worked out that you can’t bring anything 
to them; you're meant to just sit there and 
appreciate. 

The recurrent themes here are sexual 
revulsion and sexual abuse, the power 


struggles and balances inside the family. 


And as in “Peel,” where a little boy’s 

misbehavior on a family car ride un- 
covers a whole string of petty grievances, 
those relationships are presented with a 
mathematical precision. You see exactly 
what Campion wants you to see; the 


problem is, her sociological observations 
don’t amount to much, Our childhood 
glimpses of sex affect our later sex lives, 
those in a position of power will wield it 
to their advantage, those who can will try 
to partake of that power, and so on. 

Campion is not untalented. Details 
from the films stay with you, like the 
attempt at a grown-up hairdo that’s so 
touching unsettling on the 
protagonist of “A Girl’s Own Story,” or 
the way she covers her face with a 
Beatles mask and practices kissing with 
her girlfriend. This black and white film, 
with its interrelated tales of incest and 
family fighting and adolescent rivalry, 
has the clammy creepiness of an Ian 
McEwan story. 

But one aspect of Campion’ s control is 
the meticulous way she plans each 
camera shot, each movement, so that the 
characters are pinned in the frame like 
butterflies, or like the subjects in the 


“stark, black-bordered photos of Richard 
Avedon. Often the sensibility suggests . 
that of a still photographer. If these shots - 


crite ately! « . edlde 
book, we might talk about a talent whose 
work suggests elusive storylines or 
meanings. When they’re linked one to 


another on film, however, there’s no 
missing the point. And often the 
amateurish symbolism reduces what's 
good in Campion’s films (as it does in 
“After Hours,” a provocative short un- 
fortunately not included in this pro- 


gram). 
The best film here is the un- 
characteristically playful “Passionless 


Moments,” which, in a series of poker- 
faced vignettes presided over by a 
narrator with clipped, BBC diction, cap- 
tures the ephemera that pass through our 
minds at any given moment. Many of 
these blackout bits are very amusing — 
the games children make up and the 
seriousness with which they take them, 
the way an inadvertent arm movement 
can be mistaken for a greeting by 
someone you'd just as soon avoid, the 
silly way we mishear pop song lyrics. 
I only wish that the moments became 
less trivial as the film progressed, so 
that the final rather melancholy bit of 
narrative were justified. To be con- 
scious of moments so fleeting requires 
a mind like a steel trap; to express 
them lyrically requires a gracefulness 
that Campion just doesn’t seem to have 
in her. O 
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TIME OF THE GYPSIES. Directed by 
Emir Kusturica. Written by Kusturica 
and Gordan Mihic. With Davor Duj- 
movic, Bora Todorovic, Ljubica 
Adzovic, Husnija Hasimovic, Sinolicka 
Trpkova, and Elvira Sali. A Columbia 
Pictures release. At the Copley Place. 


ow much you enjoy Time of the 
H Gypsies may hang on your will- 

ingness to suspend disbelief. 
Yugoslavian director Emir Kusturica’s 
fable of a Gypsy boy’s coming of age is 
either a fantasy or a tall tale, depending 
on whether you accept its matter-of-fact 
presentation of a world steeped in magic. 

Kusturica’s previous film, When Father 
Was Away on Business, was shot from'‘a 
child’s perspective that gave it a sense of 
fancy. In Time of the Gypsies, he has 
graduated to full-blown magical realism, 
in the manner of Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez, to accommodate the superstitions, 
visions, and the real paranormal abilities 
of some of the Gypsy characters. If these 
Gypsies aren’t necessarily childlike, they 
do accept magic as an ordinary fact of 
life, and this film asks its audience to do 
the same. 

For instance, Gypsies offers us a 
Grandmother (Ljubica Adzovic) whose 
mysterious skills as a healer are univer- 
sally accepted as real in her Gypsy 
community. Her teenage grandson Per- 
han (Davor Dujmovic) can make small 
metal objects (tin cans, cutlery) fly 
through the air, a mere parlor trick to the 
other Gypsies. 

Perhan’s powers and Grandmother's 
prove central to the plot, as do Perhan’s 
surreal visions of ghostly turkeys, or 
brides and bridal veils floating through 
nocturnal wastelands, and his Apocalyp- 
tic dreams, accompanied by full Gypsy 
choirs, of communal destruction by fire 
and water. Yet Kusturica and cinemato- 
grapher Vilko Filac present all these 
things in the same nonchalant manner as 
their images of cardboard boxes that 
scuttle across the ground as camouflage 
for hiding children, or the way Perhan’s 
Uncle Merdzan (Husnija Hasimovic), ina 
drunken rage, lifts Grandmother's house 
off its foundation with his truck. Where 
everything is plausible, everything be- 
comes ordinary. 

The plot, in fact, is a shopworn, though 
still relevant, parable of the wages of sin. 
The orphaned Perhan hooks up with 
Ahmed (Bora Todorovic), the richest, 
flashiest Gypsy in town, when Ahmed 
agrees to take Perhan’s frail little sister 
Danira (Elvira Sali) to a faraway hospital 
to repair her stunted leg, in gratitude for 
Grandmother's having saved the life of 
Ahmed’s child. Leaving behind all that is 
dear to him — his Yugoslavian village 
his Grandmother, and his girlfriend Azra 
(Sinolicka Trpkova) — the naive Perhan 
becomes a member of Ahmed’s gang of 
beggars, pimps, and street, criminals in 
Milan. 

Seduced by the big city, fast money, 





Magic act 
A high time with the Gypsies 


by Gary Susman 
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Ljubica Adzovic: her wizened face tells you all you need to know. 
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and his rising. status within the gang, 
Perhan returns briefly to the village as a 
man changed for the worse. His downfall 
begins almost immediately, leading to an 
inevitable conflict with his new father 
figure and a violent climax of treachery 
and revenge. The film ends with Per- 
han’s young son, also named Perhan, 
eerily poised to repeat his father’s 
destiny. 

What saves the film from cliché is its 
superabundance of Gypsy vitality. 
Ethnic flavor and local color don’t 
usually suffice to carry a film, but they do 
it this-time. The actors, with the excep- 
tion of Dujmovic’s Perhan, Todorovic’s 
Ahmed, and Trpkova’s Azra, are non- 
professionals — real Gypsies who are 
illiterate and speak Romany, the 
language of the screenplay’s dialogue. 

The casting of amateurs, often risky, 
pays off here. The actors seem especially 
natural and well-suited, particularly 


_ Adzovic, whose wizened face tells all you 


need to know about the lusty, crafty, 
emotional Grandmother. The Gypsies’ 
music, customs, proverbs, and humor 
pervade the movie. The dust-choked 
squalor of the village and the postcard 
loveliness of Milan make those locations 
into characters themselves. There are 
enough interesting things going on to 
distract you from the ostensible plot. You 
may even find the ending an abrupt 
surprise, and the film much shorter than 
its 142 minutes. 

Still, it’s the professional actors who 
carry the movie. Todorovic’s Godfather- 
like Ahmed seems to change physically, 
like Marlon Brando or Robert De Niro, as 
he develops his character: his eyes sag, 
his lips droop, and his. body bloats, all 
outward manifestations of his increasing- 
ly evident corruption. Trpkova’s Azra 
grows from gawky girl to blooming 
bride. 

But the most effective transition is 
managed by Dujmovic, who was the 
older brother in When Father Was Away 
on Business. His Perhan begins as the 


. ugliest, geekiest kid imaginable, wearing 


black horn-rims with one lens covered 
by a white patch perched on his huge 
honker, playing the accordion and trying 
to relate to his pet turkey. But when he 
rises in Ahmed’s gang, the glasses come 
off to reveal eyes that glower intensely 
over his predatory beak. The ugly 
duckling becomes a hawk. 

These character developments are 
almost. more magical than any of the 
supernatural events in the screenplay. 
What are flying forks compared to 
Perhan’s transformation from pathetic 
nerd to menacing, potent crime boss? 
That’s where your suspension of dis- 
belief comes in. If you choose to accept 
the occasional touch of the surreal, rather 
than dismiss it as superstitious Gypsy 
hogwash or artsy pretense on the part of 
the filmmakers, then you should find 
Time of the Gypsies a colorful, generous 
ethnic feast. . 0 





Trailers 
NIGHTBREED 


migod, it’s Clive Barker’s Night- 
O breed! He directed it and wrote 

the screenplay. It’s based on his 
sensational bestseller Cabal. And you 
know what that means. He got to neuter 
it all by himself. 

Clive can do anything he wants. 
Stephen King likes him. Critics like him. 
He gets great reviews in hardline horror 
rags like Time and the Washington Post. 
He looks sort of like Paul McCartney. 
He’s treated like a rock star in England. 
What do they know? They gave us Tears 
For Fears. Let's kill them. Just kidding. 

Cabal is about things not being what 


they seem. This is not an unusual 
concept. But Nightbreed isn’t Cabal. 
Cabal can make you think of Isiand of 
Lost Sou r Val Lewton’s Cat People 

e kill Cabal has dialogues with his 
mask telis him to kill. He cuts his 
victims’ eyes out. He has a hard-on while 
he does it. Noi f this appears in 
Nightbreed 

Look at Boone and L vO clean-cut 
kids. He’s wearing bris | thought he 
was supposed to bs brooding mental 
patient. Too strur have sex. ! 


thought she was supposed to be quiet 
and strange. David Cronenberg is the 
shrink. His movies are really great. But 
this one’s Clive’s. He’s the new prince of 
horror. Everyone loves him. Who cares? 
The shrink is the killer. We knew that. 
Boone gets hit by a semi. Boone gets 


MORRAY CLOSE/TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


bitten by a guy with rubber dreadlocks. 
Boone loses less blood than you did the 
last time you cut yourself slicing onions. 

Boone is undead. One of the Breed. He 
still looks like a Levis ad. Even when he 
transforms. He’s got swirls on his face. 
I've seen more. outlandish tattoos at 
hardcore shows. There’s a little girl 
whose beast shape looks like the result of 
an illicit tryst between E.T. and Bambi’s 
mom. And Yoda. Think about it. The 
forest fire scene in Bambi is scarier than 


anything in this movie. The underground 
city is lifted from Fellini’s Satyricon. 
There are three gratuitous barings of 
breasts. One woman has quills. Every- 
thing blows up in the end. We're set up 
for a sequel. It’s already been plotted. 

In the movie, Lori loves Boone despite 
his monsterhood. In the book it turns her 
on. Let's find her a support group. At the 
Cinema 57 and the Allston and in the 
suburbs. 

— Reid Paley 





David Cronenberg and Craig Scheffer: has the sequel already been plotted? 





REVENGE 


ames Gammon’s voice, blistering like 
J a roasted pepper, and the throwaway 
irony in Miguel Ferrer’s line readings 
provide the only relief in Revenge, a 
preposterous melodrama by Tony Scott 
based on Jim Harrison’s affected Hem- 
ingway-wanna-be novella. Unfortunate- 
ly, both Gammon and Ferrer (a dead 
ringer for his dad, José) have small roles, 
and Gammon’s is peripheral to the plot. 
Kevin Costner plays the ace flier who 
leaves the service, heads for a vacation in 
Puerto Vallarta, and ends up in bed with 
the beautiful wife (Madeleine Stowe) of 
his host, a Mexican gangster (Anthony 
Quinn); Quinn exacts brutal revenge. 
Scott, taking his cue from Harrison, 
inflates everything: the violent scenes are 
macho-mythic, with every blow magni- 
fied on the soundtrack, and Stowe 
(terrific as the woman under surveillance 
in Stakeout) is: made to look fakely 
exotic, in the style of ‘40s Hollywood 
epics. (1 was reminded of Linda Darnell 
in Anna and the King of Siam, or Gale 

Sondergaard in anything.) 
Unfortunately, Scott is just too MTV to 
go over the edge into camp — the movie 
doesn’t afford you the fatuous delights of 
something like Internal Affairs. The only 
mesmerizing element is the television set 
Scott leaves playing behind the action in 
almost every one of the interiors. Does he 
figure our attention span is so short we 
need the distraction of TV in. the 
background? At the Cheri and the Circle 

and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 





Bart Simpson: it’s safe to sa 'y that he’s the sort of smart-alec y alter ego a growing cartoonist might develop. 


Going to the Matt 
Groening’s The Simpsons: 
A TV family for the ‘90s 


by Robin Dougherty 


THE SIMPSONS. Sundays at 8:30 p.m., 
on Channel 25 (WFXT). 


GRAND. Thursdays at 9:30 p.m., on 
Channel 4 (WBZ). 


the Fox Network's The Simpsons is 

the sightof distraught -Homer 
Simpson running after his ignominious 
brood and squawking; “Be normal, be 
normal.” Bellowed out or unspoken, “Be 
normal” is the Simpsons’ futile battle cry. 
‘ (In this particular case, they’ve just 
disgraced themselves at the company 
picnic.) And it’s the clue to what boiling 
at the core of the comic sensibility of this 
new show; the best new sit-com on the 
schedule. 

It’s hardly a secret that creator Matt 
Groening has something special going on 
with thisshow, which, in its sheer 
originality, seems destined to fill. the 
vacuum left by television animation 
impresario Jay (Bullwinkle) Ward. For 
the past few years, Groening’s hapless 
cartoon family have existed as a comedy 
short on The Tracey Ullman Show, a 
quirky sampling of humor whose 
‘hilariously disconcerting effect lasted 


Television 


S o far, the quintessential scenario on 


longer than its few minutes of air time. 


Now that the idea has been upgraded to 
a half-hour format — becoming the first 
animated prime-time sit-com since The 
Flintstones and The Jetsons in the mid 
‘60s — it can take its place in the 
pantheon of unforgettable television 
shows. 

The Simpsons are a bug-eyed clan of 
suburb dwellers, out of whose mouths 
come the voices of, among others, 
Ullman regulars Julie Kavner and Dan 
Castellaneta. The characters are drawn 
like human versions of Groening’s Life in 
Hell comic-strip denizens (only in Day- 
Glo colors), with villains and idiots 
resembling lecherous reptiles. And the 
effect is what you’d expect from a near- 
brilliant cartoonist finally wreaking re- 
venge on his years of watching dull 
television. Some of the credit goes to 
executive producer (along with Groening 
and Sam Simpson) James L. Brooks, 
whose television products (as disparate 
as The Mary Tyler Moore Show and The 


Tracey Ullman Show) are generally 


extraordinary. Groening shares writing 
responsibilities with the show's staff, and 


the group effort has jelled so effectively - 


that, as everyone’s noticed by now, you 
certainly. won't. ever mistake the 
Simpsons for the Flintstones. 


The cast of Grand: no one’s mote imbecilic than the upper middle class? 


Both Homer -Simpson. and Fred 
Flintstone have beards drawn on (and 
wife Marge sports a do she might have 
acquired at a Bedrock hair salon), but the 
comparison stops.at the skin. Far from 
breaking rock» ata~ prehistoric quarry, 
Homer is a sit-conrdan fo for the 90s: he’s. a 
safety inspector ata nuclear-power plant, 
where, as we've recently learned, he was 
once the most aceident-prone employee. 
Likewise; his: wife-is something of an 
innocuous cow, andthe three Simpson 
children are holy ‘terrors. 

Groening has said that the Simipsons 
are not based on his own family (though 
his father’s name-is Homer), but it's safe 
to say that Bart is the sort of smart-alecky 
alter ego a growing cartoonist .might 
develop. (It's also an alter ego the viewer 
can root for.) Betweén them,. Bart,and his 
sisters, Lisa and infant 


the constant:sucking noises. that; along ~- 

with. farts, -burbs;~ “groans, “and: squeals, 

prea the series's soundtrack. But- it’s 
who -etnbodies ~ 


the 
tof view: a finely honed 


“combination of yap and_ boyish 


sentiment. A perfect sample of which 


surfaced on the. pre-season Christmas 


. special;-in-which Bart was discovered at 


the’ tattoo: shop at the mall having 
MOTHER needled onto his upper arm; the 
sudden. discovery. meant that the tattoo 
he acquired read MOTH. 

What ultimately makes the show so 
appealing is that.the writing, though not 


without heart; is never, ever cute. The 
. humor is cut by a sophisticated (liberal) 


world view, and Groening’s cynicism is 
never gratuitous. The show’s writers 
have. not hesitated, for example, to 
exploit the darkly comic possibilities of 
the fact’ that the Simpsons live in a town 
dominated by a nuclear-power plant. In 
the opening episode, while visiting the 
plant; Bart’s school class is treated to a 
hilarious slide show about nuclear 
energy. Narrated by a creature called 
Smilin’ Joé Fission, it’s a concise expla- 
nation of atomic power that features the 
animated narrator sweeping those nasty 
radioactive elements under the carpet. 
Groening’s political slyness notwith- 
standing, the show’s real: theme is closer 


_to home. -It’s illustrated in the opening _ 


credits: all five family members are 


shown rushing home from school and 
work in order to plop down on the couch 
in front of the tube. Caught in their very 
own primal act, this is a family who 
watch television and constantly worry 
that they’re not like the families they see 
on the tube. Who, after all, can measure 
up to the Hogans? Which means that 
when Homer, as he’s leaving the com- 
pany picnic, spots a “Family From 
Heaven” (they’re sickeningly polite to 
each other), his own family are trans- 
formed in his eyes into grotesque, 
drooling demons. For the Simpsons, 
perfect television families have become 
the ultimate, impossible yardstick. What 
makes it such a good joke is that 
worrying about being “normal” is what 
every family does. 
*” * * 

Except, apparently, the ones on Grand. 

It’s hard to get a handle on just what's 


going on in this new serial sit-com,. 
produced by Cosby's Marcy Carsey and: 


Tom Werner along with its creator, 
Cosby writer Michael Leeson. Inter- 
weaving the lives of three families, each 
from different social strata, Grand takes 
place in a small Midwestern town 
dominated by a piano factory (though 
God knows why). 

So far the show, which smacks of 
Soap-like hyperrealism, seems bent on 
proving that no one’s more imbecilic 
than the upper middle class — unless it’s 
the very rich. And if that doesn’t strike 


you as an original idea, you're not likely ; 


to be entertained by the slew of fatuous 
characters and lame sex jokes found 
here. What it has got is a certain eerie 
quality that makes it attractive and 
repulsive at the same time — an 
appealing cheesiness, you might say. But 
like every other Carsey-Werner show to 
hit the air (Roseanne, Cosby, Chicken 
Soup), it has absolutely no bite. And it’s 
not likely to grow long in the tooth. 
* * * 

In case you haven't noticed, CBS has 
injected a fresh round of embalming 
fluid into the Brady Bunch in order to 
prop the corpses up in their old Friday- 
night spot, as The Bradys. It’s downright 
embarrassing for post-Boomers to recall 
that wherever we were between 1967 and 
1974, we had crushes on at least one of 
these kids, adopting a same-sex character 
as an alter ego. (I’m proud to say that my 
video double, Maureen McCormick, the 
original Marcia, had the good sense to 
avoid this project.) Sigh. Watching the 
show anew is like seeing home movies 
of your teenage years and realizing 


that you were even dorkier than you « 
thought. As Bart Simpson would say, _ 
0 


“Yeeeechhh.” 
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Christopher Lloyd: reduced to a rage-choked grandstanding that seems to have ravaged his voice 


The parent trap 


Brustein’s Father doesn’t always know best 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE FATHER, by August Strindberg. 
Adapted and directed by Robert Bru- 
stein. Set designed by Derek McLane. 
Costumes by Dunya Ramicova. Light- 
ing by Richard Riddell. Sound by 
Maribeth Back. With Christopher 
Lloyd, Rodney Scott Hudson, Dean 
Harrison, Christopher Colt, Candy 
Buckley, Dan Nutu, Bronia Stefan 
Wheeler, and Daria Martel. At the 
American Repertory Theatre, in reper- 
tory through March 18._ . 


the future. Now he goes back to 
the womb. And over the ‘top. 
Everywhere but to grandmother's house, 
in this daringly bonkers: production of 
August Strindberg’s The Father. 
Adapter/director Robert’ Brustein has 


C hristopher Lloyd’s been back ‘to 


removed Strindberg’s 1887 “tragedy” to - - 


some 19th-century Twilight’ Zone» — 
awash in neon, Philip “Glass, “and 
phallilalia — where Lloyd, as ‘the ‘title 
autocrat flapping off his hinges, loses not 
just the battle but the ‘Waterloo jof the 
sexes. ee 
Brustein’s treatment is so: feverish: that 
I'd like to report it: works: —4as;by 
contrast, namby-pamby obfuscations ‘of 


Strindberg’s woman-hating seldom’ do. 


Certainly The Father, despite,its period fe 


constraints, is a juggernaut’ ‘(Strindberg | 
based it on Agamemnon). But ‘Bristein / 
pushes it so far, and so jfast,:that iit / 
becomes a melodrama. ‘A melodrama of |: 
the mind, whose helpless hero is tied not! 
to the railroad tracks but to the apron’ 
strings. He gets run over just the same. ; 

No champion of naturalism, Brustein 
points out that this play, which 


literary -sticky ‘wickets “as | 

!-: into it with a hatchet, in a greenish glow, 

like the creature from Misogyny Lagoon | 
— that, no doubt, a tangled swamp of - 


Strindberg considered naturalistic, really 
isn't. It’s.too intense, too internal, too 
infernal. According to Zola, who none- 
theless admired The Father, it lacked 
the realistic detail necessary for the 
genre, and the forces behind it were 
too explosive. So Brustein, though 
cleaving to period costume and decor, 


chucks naturalism out the window — 


gradually. 

In the beginning, the production og 
cupies a_ traditional, 
frame: the sanctum of its masculine 
central. character, the Captain. Wood, 
leather, books, instruments of scientific 
inquiry define the place — along with 
mounted weapons, gee-gaws with horns, 
ashtrays piled like pyres with the corpses 


Theater 


of cigars. Outside the 





fe windows, 
it is snowing.:By the play’s second act, 
the curtains haye been drawn, obscuring 
the’ outside “biit for pulsing,’ spearlike 
shafts of light between the drapes. By the 


~ last act, the Captain's study has become a 
: crotch, collapsed, distorted, dominated - 


by those neon strips. He comes breaking 


primordial feelings pro and con. 


What's interesting about Strindberg’s °° 


play — and about Strindberg — is that 
the author's no simple despiser of 
women. He ‘wasn’t even strictly anti- 
feminist (in the preface to his book 
Married, he advocated “woman’s rights,” 
including equal education and suffrage). 


representational 


Strindberg was, however, a nutcase 
whose paranoid suspicions fed his 
artistry. In the case of The Father, which 
was written in the destructive grip of his 
first marriage, he builds into the Cap- 
tain’s wife, Laura, all the hate-tinged 
fears he had of his own wife, Siri von 
Essen. (He also thought she was a 
lesbian.) But in his frenzy, he does plug 
into one venomous truth about patri- 
archal rule — that men have laid claim to 
what powers they could over women in 
order to combat the powers that women 
have over, and apart from, them. 

The Captain, in the play, is determined 
to press his legal right to mold his and 
Laura’s child in his own (rationalist) 
image, because ‘it's the only power he 
perceives he has. The mother, through 
her ability to give birth, is physically 
connected to the child ‘and thereby, in 
Strindberg’s view, to “immortality.” That 
is'a power of which the Captain stands in 
awe "see how he snivels before Laura 
as madonna, though he hates her as rival, 
vand. how:“‘he «reverts from Prussian 


amanhood “to; childlike obedience and 
“finally breast worship in the presence of 


‘his old nurse, Margaret. Strindberg was 
like «a Rorschach blot wielding, rather 
than-made by,.a pen. 

) <lt’s true,‘as Zola.suggested, that The 
Father:wastes little time on small ‘talk; 
one of the difficulties presented by the 
play is that its characters get so quickly, 
{and’'so blatantly, down to thematic 
{business (Me Tarzan, you Jane, let's hit 
| the mat). The Captain, in the first scene, 
| berates one of his soldiers for having (in 
-} Brustein’s erratically vulgar adaptation) 


‘ “knocked up” a kitchen maid. The man, 
' to weasel out of responsibility, points out 





that the child may not be his — a man 
never knows, does he? ‘ 
So Screw Freud‘and his thiboies#from 


; that point off, the Captain falls subject to 
* certainty envy. Andshis wife, pressed to 
the wall by her husband's determination 


to countermand her with regard fo their 
child’s upbringing, nurtutes thé little 
weed of doubt till it’s a tumor growing 
like kudzu on the brain. In Strindberg’s 
biased view, Laura “‘murders” the Cap- 
tain by poisoning his reason — though, 
also in Strindberg’s biased view, she 


- really can’t help it. The evil in woman, 


the author's alter ego asserts, is “com- 
pletely unconscious,” instinctual. Call it 
PME. 

.Brustein wants us to entertain the 
thought that a rational Laura has no 
choice, given her untenable situation, but 
to destroy her husband if she can. (A note 
in the program points out that, in 
Sweden, women did not. attain - joint 
guardianship of their children until 
1949.) That, however, does not jell with 
his plan to present the play from the 
increasingly distorted viewpoint of a 
Captain riddled by rage and doubt — not 
just of his paternity but of his masculinity 
as well. Here he’s either stomping 
around like General Patton (complete 


' with George C. Scott profile and a haircut 


that must be performed with tweezers) or 
weeping like a baby into the beckoning 
lap of the nearest female. 

The result is that Lloyd’s Captain 
comes across, almost from the beginning, 
as a complete, if pitiable, loon, and 
Candy Buckley's Laura (seen through his 
eyes) as a steely, even a slatternly, viper. 
(Sometimes his spleen-ripped ravings, 
set against her slackness, are actually 
comic — a little like Ralph Kramden’s.) 
And glimpsed through the prism of the 
Captain’s increasing paranoia, the minor 
characters, too, become sinister, especial- 


ly Dan Nutu’s lurking Dr. Ostermark.- 
Bronia Stefan Wheeler plays Margaret: 


with a tut-tutting, well-intentioned dull- 
ness (which is better than making the old 
girl part of the hags’ cabal the Captain 
perceives as his household). But only 
daughter Bertha, as yet unsapped by the 


’ sex wars, retains any real innocence or 


vigor — both qualities appealingly con- 
veyed by ART conservatory student 
Daria Martel. 

Frankly, I don’t know how Brustein 
managed to botch* The Father this badly 
— his production of*ibsen’s Ghosts had 
some of the same supernal. undertones, 
but they worked, both as metaphor and 
as mystery, In The Father, the anti- 
naturalism is mostly baffling (in the end, 
after the Captain’s been trussed into a 
straitjacket and then has accommodated 
his persecutors by having a stroke, his 
couch starts to revolve as snow flutters 
into the room). And Lloyd, such a strong 
actor, is reduced to a rage-choked 
grandstanding that seems to have rav- 
aged his voice. Oh, he has moments of 
splendor — mostly, the tender ones, in 
which we see the terrific toll “masculini- 
ty” has taken on the Captain. But the idea 
of driving this guy crazy is absurd — he 
needs no chauffeur. 

What's going on behind Buckley's 
Laura is harder to fathom; she’s at once 
impassive and ghoulish — lacking both 
the intensity and the almost animal 
awareness that made her so riveting in 
Adrian Hall’s production of All the 
King’s Men (in which she played driven 
mistress/secretary Sadie Burke and 
wrapped whiskey-soaked vocal cords 
around the ditties of Randy Newman). In 
The Father, she begins meekly, almost 
distractedly, as if she were a battered 
wife. Then she turns into Vampira, fixing 
the audience witha bug-eyed stare as she 
reflects, “I’ve never looked a man in the 
face without feeling superior.” Later, 
practically purring her denial of con- 
scious wrongdoing, she listens to the 
suggestion that the Captain, poor batty 
bugger, must have loved her once and 


‘responds with a casualness that’s chill- 


ing. 

Reading Brustein on Strindberg is 
assurance that there’s nothing off-the- 
wall about his ideas — just his produc- 
tion. It’s as if he had decided to take on 
touchy material and go for broke rather 
than for perspective. None of that “Ha 
ha, Strindberg-really didn't mean it” stuff 


-— because, of course, he did. Moreover, 


some of the sexual jungle drumming the 
playwright heard in his head’ has not 
died out yet, and it’s time we gave it a 
serious listen. Which is the: rub: .Bru- 
stein’s treatment is so extravagant, and so 
obvious, that it’s hard to take sefiously. 
Not even the ART’s great white father 
can always know best. But in this case, he 
should have known better. 0 
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Playing post office 


A.R. Gurney Love Letters is letter Aunts 


by Carolyn Clay 


LOVE LETTERS, by A.R. Gurney. 
Directed by John Tillinger. Lighting 

designed by Dennis Parichy. With 
John Rubinstein and Joanna Gleason 
(through February 25); Richard Kiley 
and Julie Harris (February 27 through 
March 4); and Matthew Broderick and 
Helen Hunt (March 6 through 11). At 
the Wilbur Theatre through March 11. 


love never did run smooth. But the 
journey of Andrew Makepeace 
Ladd III and Melissa Gardner, charted 
entirely through their letters, is less 
bumpy than ill-timed. These two pass as 
furiously as notes in the fourth grade 
through each other's lives but never 
seem to make it into the same envelope. 
Theirs is a small, sweet, reach-out- 
return-to-sender saga rather perfectly 
told by that Boswell of WASPdom, A.R. 
Gurney, in the epistolatory parade of 
stars called Love Letters that became a 
Broadway hit. 
Now settling into Boston’s Wilbur 
Theatre, this deceptively simple theater 


T he correspondence course of true 





blackout-sketch brittleness that Love 
Letters, though full of chat and charm, 


‘transcends. In it the playwright (and 


erstwhile MIT prof) makes a case for the 
genteel set as genuinely if worrisomely 
angst-worthy, not just —silver-spoon- 
suckers wearing milquetoast hearts on 
cashmere sleeves. Maybe his well- 
brought-up WASPs don’t beat. their 
breasts — wouldn’t want to get those 
monograms dirty. But eat your heart out, 
Woody Allen, they too can pine for 
Annie Hall. 

Of whom Gurney’s poor little rich girl, 
Melissa Gardner, is a darker, less lovably 
neurotic relative, given to bohemia and 
the booze demons. Andrew Ladd (“the 
turd,” as Melissa calls him in a fit of 
adolescent pique), her pen paramour 
since second grade, is of stolider if less 
gilded stuff; a soldierly scion of the upper 
crust, he marches the prescribed paths of 
privilege from prep school to law school 
to the United States Senate, all the while 
sending to his flashier and more troubled 
friend dispatches from the front. 

And. the dispatch itself, not just its 


front — as “a Tristan and Isolde sword.” 
Certainly there is enough sexual tension 
in the piece to merit cutting with a saber. 
One of my favorite i images comes when 
‘Gurney finally does give that tightness a 
little prod: rhapsodizing, in their 40s, 
over their first successful (and apparently 
quite frenzied) sex together, the usually 
decorous correspondents are at once 
exhilarated and incredulous. Just think, 
writes Andy, “two uptight old WASPs 
going at it like a sale at Brooks Brothers.” 
An: orgy, one imagines, might conjure 
visions of Filene’s Basement. 

Love Letters is no large-scale theatrical 
event; it is to Phantom of the Opera and 
Les Misérables what Japanese flower 
arranging is to about a million long- 
stemmed roses delivered by flaming 
chariot. The rueful Gurney must ap- 
preciate the irony of this Gucci mailbag’s 
being, after some dozen produced plays, 
his greatest hit. But Love Letters is 
literate, wistful, and funny. Beginning in 
1937, it hearkens back to an era less 
fatuous than innocent, and more orderly. 
Moreover, it’s chock with the same 


John Rubinstein and Joanna Gleason: believable as aching, posturing teens and as adults testing the waters of jadedness 


event rests like twin elbows on adept 
writing and a terrific gimmick. Since the 
script is. unmemorized but rather read 
aloud like the correspondence it is,, the 


two-person cast rotates; weekly. Instead |, 


of just eating up what's served, audiences 
get to choose their victuals — or at least 
‘their. dishes: The words. stay the.same, 
but every week they issue forth from 
different mouths, warmed. by. different 
chemistry. .In New York, mix-and-match 
meteors doing the honors included .Wil- 
liam .Hurt; Jason Robards, Christopher 
Reeve, Kathleen Turner, and . Kate 
Nelligan. At the Wilbur, John Rubinstein 
and Joanna. Gleason (who -were.. the 
original Andy and -Melissa .when the 
show debuted at New Haven’s Long 
Wharf Theatre, in 1988). will be. followed 
by Richard Kiley and Julie Harris, then by 
Matthew: Broderick and Helen (St. 
Elsewhere) Hunt. Me, I’m holding out for 
the Trumps. 

The real star of Love Letters, however, 
is. Gurney, whose past accounts of 
waning WASP life (The Dining Room, 
The Cocktail Hour) have suffered from a 


content, is dear to Gurney’s heart — the 
guy becomes almost a_ caricature of 
WASP literacy when,.through the miss- 
ive-lobbing Andy, he starts to wax about 
his fountain pen (a Parker 51), more like 


‘a Penthouse letter writer than. a_play- 


wright one, Still,. it's hard not to label 


_ Gurney,,once again, the chronicler of an 


endangered species; first White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant life, now. the dying art 
of. mail/fe-mail; relations — through 
which, according to Andy's father, it is 
possible to present oneself “in the best 
possible light.” 

Not that Andy and Melissa always do; 
some of their correspondence is down- 
right petty, some casual, some revelatory. 
Always .it is characterized. as much by 
what is not said as by what is, as the two 
manage to miss each other time and 
again across the years. (There are mar- 
riages to, not to mention gropes with, 
others.). Director John _Tillinger. has 
characterized. the. small space ian 
the play’s two actors — who sit thiuter 
to shoulder at.a large mahogany desk, 
armed with their manuscripts and facing 


delicious frustration for the playgoer as 
for the characters. Part of you. wants 
desperately for Gurney to get his long- 
time pen pals together; part of you rebels 
against being, threwn.. such a sop: It’s to 
the playwrights, -that.. having 
strung you along for half a century, he 
fashions an ending that's, satisfying, in 
the. Aristotelian. ‘sense, without being 


happy. 


I don't know what a really young cast 
(Broderick and, Hunt) will-do for Love 
Letters, but certainly its dynamic must 
change a little when performed by older 
actors (Kiley and:Harris), as opposed to 
those in the middle of life’s maelstrom. 
Dueling Tony winners Rubinstein and 
Gleason seem just. about perfect, in the 
sense that they’re believable as aching, 
posturing teens and_as adults testing the 
waters of jadedness — though of course 
Melissa jumps right in while Andy 
extends a tentative toe, Parker 51 held 
gingerly above his head along with the 
all-important self-image. 

Rubinstein has delivered Love Letters 


‘perhaps more than any other actor, 


appearing opposite Kathleen Turner, 
Stockard Channing; Joan Van Ark, Jane 
Curtin, Katherine Kerr, and Blythe Dan- 
ner, as well as Gleason. Perhaps that’s 
made his ance less spontaneous 
than would be ideal (Gleason says the 
show should have “the impact of letter 
opening”). But with his baby face 
capable of freezing over in a mask of 
telegenic stodginess, he is a made-to- 
order Andy Ladd — a cherub in whom 
judgmental Jehovah lurks. And his ex- 
perience with the piece enables him to 
turn a couple of the letters into hilarious 
set pieces — notably, a fervent en- 
comium to letter writing that has more 
false endings than a Dudley Moore piano 
riff, and a windbag variation on those 
awful xeroxed holiday newsletters (with 
a reference to his wife as “our 
quarterback”) that has Melissa threaten- 


' ing to come moon his perfect family if he 


doesn’t get off it. 

The first half of Love Letters takes its 
characters from second grade (when 
Andy. fixates on Melissa as “the lost 
princess of Oz”) to Yale and art school, 
his priggishness growing, albeit in a soil 
of basic amiability, as her trademark 
flippancy takes root. Here Rubinstein’s 
pout, full of boyish hurt or young-manly 
disapprobation, proves a fine comic foil 
for Gleason's ingenuous impersonation 
of simulated boredom, her. little-girl 
flailings in the direction of the avant- 
garde. In the play’s meatier second half, 


Rubinstein’s Andy grows more pom- 
pous, without ever becoming less 
enthusiastic, as Gleason’s Melissa 
withdraws into a deft haze of booze and 
bon mot, none of it overdone. This 


actress (who, not surprisingly, is slated to.’ 


play Mrs. Thin Man in the new musical 
Nick and Nora) has a feathery light yet 


pungent acerbic delivery — like Maude’s * 


with egg whites whipped in. 

In the 50 years or so since Pete 
Gurney’s father made him learn letter 
writing, as he might croquet or the 


piccolo, a.lot has happened to human’ - 


communication. Romantic conquest long 
ago forsook the weapons of Cyrano for 


those of Stevie Wonder and Ma Bell, to 


say nothing of hands-on combat devoid 


_,of dialogue other than grunting. Love 
Letters does more than provide a small ° 


delight. of an evening; it brings the 
written word, with those yearning spaces 
around it, back into passion’s territory: 
As the oft-unhappy but always quick- 
draw Melissa Gardner might put it, “Is 
that an epistle in your pocket, or are you 
just glad to see me?” . 0 
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Her id might be running amok, but her superego is firmly in the driver's seat. 


On the cutting Edge 





Judith Black teeters, but she never falls 


by Sally Cragin 

TEETERING ON THE EDGE. Written 
and performed by Judith Black. Pre- 
sented by Storytellers in Concert at 
First Church Congregational in Cam- 
bridge, Saturdays through March 3. 


toryteller Judith Black’s latest solo 
performance may be called Teeter- 
ing on the Edge, but this ac- 
tress/writer is one awesomely confident 
babe. Which is good, because some of 
Black’s material veers into a self-mocking 
realm that hard-line (or naive) feminists 
would call self-loathing, and which 
macho dudes would say “serves her 
right.” 
The title refers to that vertiginous 
moment when one is poised over “the 
potholes of insanity that dot the land- 


scapes of our lives.” The potholes have, 
of course, been carved out by abnegating 
early-childhood experience, and they 
have subsequently been scoured by adult 
disappointment, compulsive behavior, 
and subsequent feelings of unlovable- 
ness — even unworthiness — that 
bedevil our heroine. 

What elevates Black, and prevents us 
from ever feeling sorry for her in the 
course of her nearly two-hour mono- 
logue, is the womans steely self-reliance 
and unbreakable will. Her id might be 
running amok, but her superego is firmly 
in the driver's seat — it’s hard not to 
admire a performer as curvaceous as 
Black who has the sartorial audacity to 
perform the first half of Edge in a 
tangerine semi-safari pantsuit, a garment 


daubed in the eye-bedazzling hues of a 
sodium vapor lamp. She charges on 
stage, to the diminishing strains of Louis 
Jourdan crooning “Gigi,” and swiftly 
announces, “My mother once told me, 
‘Honey, if you have nothing nice to say, 
than don’t say anything.’ [Significant 
pause.] So good night.” 

During the performance I saw, the 
lighting technician failed to turn up, so 
Black had to present her me-myself-and- 
I show (her only prop is a chair) under 
the harsh illumination of the church 


auditorium houselights. But it didn’t’ 


matter, because she has a genuine 
breathless charisma that pulls even the 
most reluctant audience member into her 
thrall. The ostensible theme of Teetering 
on the Edgeis the way Black found, if not 





happiness, then at least self-actualization 
in the course of a month that found her 
dating three disparate. and not exactly 
despicable fellows. 

There’s Randy, the supposedly “sensi- 
tive” choir director for the Unitarian- 
Universalist church that has, improbably, 
hired the Jewish Black to be its Sunday 
School teacher. To Black’s amazement, 
she discovers that Randy is flirting with 
her; she’s even more startled to find she 
likes. it. Hitherto, only “small children, 
elderly ethnic men, and mosquitoes 
adored me.” Then, there’s Ira, an icy 
intellectual who’s in search of “the 
mother for his children”; Black is drawn 
toward him in the immolating spirit that 
compels the moth to the flame. 

Finally, there’s “the Brazilian,” a lithe 
satyr nine years Black’s junior who . 
whiles away his days as a valet car parker 
and tells her thrilling tales of his life in 
the military in Brazil. Black falls happily, 
thuddingly in lust with the South 
American, though she racks her brain for 
a common ground. “I tried to remember 
what I could about Brazil; let’s see: 
destruction of the rainforest, con- 
servative Catholic government.” Hesi- 
tantly, she asks him what the govern- 
ment is like. “Stupid. And lazy,” he tells 
her, “but the people are stupid and lazy.” 
Charmed with his insouciance, Black 
finds that the Brazilian is like no other 
man in her romantic history; at last she’s 
found a living Louis Jourdan to play 
patron to her ideal of Gigi. 

These are the three melodies in 
Teetering on the Edge. Among them 
course a variety of comic leitmotifs: 
Black’s absent-mindedness when it 
comes to leaving purse and papers on top 
of her car and driving away; her inability 
to endure long checkout lines; her 
compulsive ice-cream gorging. All ex- 
posed in an eagerly engaging manner. 
Black is a comedian, but she owes more 
to the gently absurdist prodding tech- 
niques of stand-up mistresses Carol 
Leifer and Elaine Boosler than to mother 
asp Joan Rivers. Not for Black a shrill 
dismissal of her unready suitors — she 
sees their inadequacies and her own 
insecurities for what they are: stepping 
stones to growth. And it’s a tribute to 
Black’s innate good will that she'll have 
you giggling in the aisles all the way. 0 





TRACERS, conceived by John DiFusco 
and written by the original cast: 
DiFusco, Vincent Caristi, Richard 
Chaves, Eric E. Emerson, Rick Gal- 
lavan, Merlin Marston, Harry Ste- 
phens, and Sheldon Lettich. Directed 
by Grey Cattell Johnson. Set designed 
by Perry Barton. Lighting by Randy 
Hertzman. Sound by Jim Frontiero. 
With David Arsenault, Kevin Gardner, 
David Bruce Roderick, Anthony Jude 
Gentile, Jimmy Tarantino, Dennis Di 
Gregorio, Rich Italiano, and Frank P. 
Gentile Jr. Presented by the Gloucester 
Stage Conservatory at the Gloucester 
Stage Company, Thursdays through 
Sundays through March 4. 


n screen or stage, Vietnam be- 
O comes either a fable of American 

innocence lost. (Born on_ the 
Fourth of July, Streamers) or of war's 
horrors found (Hamburger Hill, Tracers). 
The former approach distances itself 
from combat reality by positing grand 
allegorical statements, the latter wallows 
in documentary detail. 

But as Paul Fussell says in his excellent 
book on World War II, Wartime, the 
motive for going to war, whether it’s to 
stop the spread of Communism or quash 
Nazism, can’t lessen its indescribable 
barbarity. War is always more terrible 
than we can imagine. Compiled from the 
conversations and confessions of Viet- 
nam veterans, Tracers-has the authentici- 
ty of first-hand experience — it’s like a 
finger insistently poked in your face. But 
the play also suffers from the limitations 
of the “You are there” genre. Vietnam 
begins to look. like any other armed 
contest. War is Hell, and young men are 
lobbed like snowballs into the inferno. 
What war couldn’t that be said about? 

Not that Tracers doesn’t try to deal 
with some of the sorrows. specific to 
Vietnam. The opening sequence presents 
us with an encounter group of six vets, 
who are angrily dealing with their 
indifferent. homecomings, their guilt at 
having gone, and their nostalgia for the 
small comforts of war (‘Vietnamese 
women know the value of touch”). The 
play's penultimate scene brings back the 

twar blues, with scary references to 
Agent Orange and psychotic nightmares. 
The Gloucester Stage Conservatory 


CLARK S. LINEHAN/GLOUCESTER STAGE COMPANY 


In country | 


Gloucester fights the war on stage 


by Bill Marx 





The cast of Tracers: the grunt’s experience of Vietnam 


produetion (which is the play’s New 
England premiere, and the first effort of 
the Gloucester Stage Company’s train- 
ing-school arm) heightens the alienation 
by using an amateur cast made up of real 
vets, Gloucester townsfolk, and fledgling 
actors whose performances are marked 
by an unsettling urgency that has 
nothing to do with skill. Just as the 
returned soldiers aren't happy at home, 
these actors aren’t entirely comfortable 
on stage. The cast’s awkwardness, as 





well as their lack of technique, serves the 
play’s gathering of raw nerves and even 
rawer memories well, Jimmy Tarantino 
(a Gloucester bartender), Dennis Di 
Gregorio (a real vet), and David Bruce 
Roderick supply enough grit and grimace 
to compensate for director Grey Cattell 
Johnson’s clumsy staging and the aural 
rough edges (music from Huey Newton, 
Laurie Anderson, and the Rolling Stones 
straggles in and out). 

Tracers ends up being about the 





grunt’s experience of Vietnam, rather 
than about the war's problematic politics. 
The play’s soldiers are victims, so the 
script asks for our sympathy, rather than 
questioning its characters’ morality (and 
ours). Much of the play is an attempt to 
show what it was like to be ‘in country,” 
and the emphasis on basic training, 
despite Kevin Gardner's ferocious drill 
sergeant yowling hair-raising . ob- 
scenities, threatens to transform the play 
into another cliché’d war story. The focus 
on combat displaces issues of American 
complicity and responsibility — once 
again, the nameless, faceless enemy, 
rather than our own bad faith, becomes 
the subject. 

The recruits are nothing but cannon 
fodder — Sarge tells us that “80 percent 
of them are targets.” Action brings out 
predictable instances of male com- 
radeship, madness, and angst, though 
nothing happens that might discredit the 
troops. The stereotypically nice platoon 
(which includes an intellectual, a rookie, 
and a swinger) show no sign of racism 
toward Habu, the play’s only black.'And 
though the Brian DePalma film 
Casualties of War, about an American 
atrocity in Vietnam, was only fitfully 
effective, its perception of our guys’ 
hunger for combat isn’t even hinted at’in 
Tracers, whose Gls seek to flee the war 
through drugs, alcohol, and meditation. 
Ironically, the play's best scene, in which 
a fight develops over whether to re- 
assemble shattered corpses headed home 


. for burial,, has a grisly black-comedic 


edge that belies any effort at escape. 
Movies are so much more eéfféctive 
than the stage at simulating battle that 
theater directors. should settle for gaunt 
expressionism. Johnson tries for just such 


* stylization, but his actors aren’t quite up 


to the synchronized slow-motion contor- 
tions. And the director himself isn’t 
always up to the swift give-and-take of 
off-duty male bonding. A nighttime 
drugfest isn’t so much horrifying or 
pathetic as confusing: the delivery lacks 


crackle and pop. But with its gung-ho 


¢ast, Tracers (the title refers to the 
practice of putting bullets that flare 
orange at the end of a clip to signal you're 
out of ammo) has enough firepower to 
snap even the most blasé theatergoer to 
attention. O 








Back to the 
Outback 
Midnight Oil 
and the Verlaines 
rock Down Under 


by Tim Riley 


s groups from Australia and New 
A Zealand, INXS and Crowded 

House, for example, began 
emerging as international market forces 
during the last decade, it seemed one 
whole region of the English-speaking 
world was overcoming its stereotype as 
the land of crooks and aborigines. A joke 
from Eric Idle’s Beatles satire, The Rutles, 
nailed the stereotype succinctly: “It was 
at Bognor that they learned the shocking 
news of the loss of their manager Leggy 
Mountbatten. Tired and despondent over 
the .weekend and unable -to raise any 
friends, Leggy had gone. home, -and, 
tragically, accepted-a teaching post in 
Australia.” Gi no 

As Men at Work made clear in their 
1984 fluke hit-“Land Down Under,” a 
lifetime of outcast conditioning is enough 
to fuel whole catalogues of. loner, fan- 
tasies — the stuff pop dreams are made 
of. Hollywood picked up onthe Outback 
trend» with. watered-down | Crocodile 
Dundee:adventure flicks, Throw,in.one 
America’s: Cup yachting championship 
(and a possible second won in court),.and 
you've got the makings of.a culture 
whose identity is coming of age in the 
modern world. 

The territories’ more representative 
rock groups — Midnight Oil as a major- 
label crossover act, and the Verlaines as 
the cream of a burgeoning underground 
— put across a sense of Down Under 


Music 

identity as part and parcel of their image. 
Both groups have new albums: Blue Sky 
Mining (CBS) for Midnight Oil, Hallelu- 
jah All the Way Home (Homestead) for 
the Verlaines. And both have learned the 
language of Western pop as_ mis- 
understood aliens intent on _ self-ex- 
pression. Midnight Oil have taken 
earnestness to its extreme; the Verlaines, 
who made their local debut recently at 
T.T. the Bear’s, are content to reinvent 
the pop trio-as orchestra. 

It’s hard to explain just how Midnight 
Oil get away with their ubiquitous 
moralistic zeal. Everything begins with 
their flair for credible pop grandiosity, 
and with their original hybrid of in- 
fluences that jut out from ‘60s garage 
rock toward ’70s stadium-anthem tactics. 
(And they don’t rub as sanctimonious as 
Ireland’s Bono.) Diesel and Dust, their 
1987 breakthrough, was hot-wired by a 
sensational single, “Beds Are Burning,” 
an ethical fireball about the rights of 
indigenous tribes in Australia’s Western 
desert. The rest of the album clung to 
similarly sacred liberal ideals, never once 
letting up on the backbeat. Peter Gar- 
rett’s feral-yet-compassionate vocals 
showed how.the voiceless could be given 
a voice, and Midnight Oil became the 
first band in a long while to toe the 
proper line without sounding self-serv- 
ing. 

A listen to the group’s earlier releases 
— records like Midnight Oil, Head 
Injuries, and 10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1 — con- 
firms their respect for pop heritage and 
makes Diesel and Dust sound like the 
calculating reach for the masses ‘it is. 
Now there’s Blue Sky Mining (due in 
stores on February 27), which revolves 
around many of the same themes and 
boasts the same knack for hooks, without 
quite the same authority. Midnight Oil 
are still storming Heaven, but the new 
record sounds more like a step — instead 
of a surge — forward. It almost makes 
you wish they’d waited another year, to 
let their songs catch up with events in 
China, Eastern Europe, and South Africa. 

The record opens with “Blue Sky 
Mine,” a broadside against the capitalist 
system that binds workers’ food money 
to the destruction of the earth: “And 
some have sailed from a_ distant 





EBET ROBERTS/COLUMBIA 


Peter Garrett: showing how the voiceless could be given a voice 


shore/And the company takes what the 
company wants/And nothing’s as 
precious/As a hole in the ground.” 
Several of the numbers are lessons in pop 
craftsmanship, even though the grand 
gestures are pared down a bit. “Stars of 
Warburton” flashes guitar riffs that 
throw colors in all directions, and the 
hooks topple down on one another like 
dominoes. Verses connect up to refrains 
and bridges in vigorous, arresting ways; 
melodies pile on top of melodies, and 
transitions carry tension-and-release 
springs all their own. 

Pop ingenuity also buoys “Shakers 
and Movers,” about the erosion of 
nature’s romance at the hands of real- 
estate developers (“Our poet Henry 
Lawson he named them/The lay-’em-out 
brigade,” Garrett sings). But the rant is so 
generalized that only a tantalizing hook 
could hold things together, and it does. 

Some of these tracks don’t wear as well 
as the lesser moments on Diesel and 
Dust. “King of the Mountain” swells with 
anthemic fervor around typical Outback 
imagery (“Over liquid tarmac wastelands 
of cactus and heat/Down cobblestone 
alleyways of washing-day sheets/Up 
ghost-prairie mountains of sunset and 
space”), but only the bridge cuts through 
with real authority (“I can’t take the 
hands from my face/There are some 
things we can’t replace”). And “Bedlam 
Bridge” is a laundry list of corruption and 
madness, the kind of proselytizing that 


na 


Graeme Downes, Robbie Yates, Michael Stoodler: not everything that bubbles up from Down Under is self-important. 


makes you yearn for a little light- 
heartedness. 

Garrett represents the Messianic streak 
that has suddenly made the Aussies 
contenders in pop-culture circles. From 
New Zealand, the Verlaines’ Graeme 
Downes represents the more poetic ideal 
— the misunderstood genius as cult- 
hero. With only two US releases (1987's 
brainy-spunky Juvenilia and 1988’s more 
elaborate Bird Dog), the Verlaines have 
mastered the homemade pop paradigm, 
and they all but rule college radio. 

Downes is better than your average 
bandleader. Along with an exploratory 
sense of texture and harmony (songs 
frequently employ key changes, tricky 
modulations, and all manner of 
diminished and augmented chords), he is 
a wordsmith to reckon with. His songs 
always seem to catch odd meanings in 
particular expressions; just when you get 
caught up in a riff, you realize he’s 
plumbing an irony you hadn't expected, 

Bird Dog’s title song is a ersatz beer- 
drinking tune that pecks away at hypoc- 
risy in the metaphor of a love bird: “But 
the bird that sang love in your ear/Has 
swallowed a fatal dose/If there’s poison 
in your cup/Well you picked your tree, 
now bark it up.” The song goes out with 
an inebriated sing-along about imported 
German beer that mocks a Christmas 
where “No one gives anybody any- 
thing,” where “Once you're in this dream 
you don’t get out.” 








The new Hallelujah All the Way Home 
(Homestead) is actually the Verlaines’ 
first LP, available here for the first time (a 
new new record, All the Wrong Moves, is 
due before summer). It’s a good primer 
for what follows, showing how sullen 
and ponderous Downes could get before 
he mastered the trick of shading his 
discontent with spry humor. “Phil Too?”, 
a personal recrimination that plays off 
the betrayal catchphrase “Et tu, Brute?”, 
sports asides like “Oh your town’s fully 
furnished, a fly trap with traffic lights” — 
throwaways that others would kill for. 
But some of the slower numbers gnaw at 
underdeveloped flashes of ideas that are 
easily written off: “Don’t Send Me 
Away” is as minstrel-dopy, as feigned 
and precious, as the worst heart-on-the- 
sleeve folkie. 

‘In a perfect world, the Verlaines, with 
their mastery of flexible garage-trio 
arrangements, would provide a proper 
popular balance between the biting 
social critiques of a headliner like Mid- 
night Oil and fey mockery. Not 
everything that bubbles up from Down 
Under is self-important and in-your- 
face confrontational. At T.T. the 
Bear’s, the trio (with Mike Stoodley 
replacing longtime bassist Jane Dodd) 
lit into their signature song, “Death 
and the Maiden,” with the missing organ 
riff filled in by the audience. That's 
Outback determinism with a human 
face. O 
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CD's starting at $5.99 
787-7680 © 187 Harvard Ave. ¢ Allston 


(corner of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, atross from Bunratty's) 






The MCA 57th Annual 
Trade & Educational Show 


New England's Top Stylists 
demonstrating the latest looks. 
~ — ark Plaza Hotel 

unday February 25th 
& Monday February 26th, 
Call John for details” 
461-0877 or 339-8767 





536 COMM AVE 
KENMORE SQUARE 
BOSTON 

353-0693 


Research works. 


EVERY 
ain 18) 
OF MUSIC 


CATHOLICS! 


Who feel separated from the Church by: 


LIFESTYLE ¢ BIRTH CONTROL ¢ DIVORCE e 
INVALID MARRIAGE e OR ANY REASON 
ne Franciscan Friars would like to hear from you. 
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Write or 





Dear Fr. Donan, kindly send me more 
information about the Lenten Program 
for separated Catholics. 





St. Anthon Shrine | 
100 Arch Street State -____ Zip__ 
Fr. Donan McGovern,OFM pp 











Boston, MA 02107 










For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up to 50°! 
Youll get over 100 classes/ week in all levels of aerobics and dance. 
taught by professionals; a full line of Nautilus equipment. free weights, 
Lifecycles. sauna, showers, lockers and more—Call today! 






FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE’ 


COPLEY SQ. 561 Boyiston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 


WEST NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 926-2700 


Combining the Wellesley & Watertown facilities eee ae 
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KEVN KINNEY & PETER BUCK: 
PLAYIN’ AND SINGIN’ 





rivin’ and Cryin’ leader Kevn Kinney’s set 
at the Paradise on February 19 focused on 
two things: his songs and R.E.M.’s Peter 
Buck. The songs were pleasant — some a little 
trying, others genuinely touching. Peter Buck was 
also pleasant — and reserved, standing in the 
background and taking cues from Kinney. But 
from the shouted requests for R.E.M. tunes 
and the subdued shrieks that arose most every 


“time Buck strummed his guitar, it seemed fair to 


assume that a good portion of the audience 
were really there to see the lanky prodigal of 
jangle pop. : 

Kinney’s band opened for R.E.M. on a leg of 
their last tour. Now Buck has produced and played 
on Kinney’s new solo album, MacDougal Blues 
(Island), and is backing him up on the road. The 
LP is an outlet for Kinney’s more folk-oriented 
material, which doesn’t fit into the increasingly big 
Southern sound of Drivin’ and Cryin’. Its 10 songs 
feature Kinney as storyteller, recounting his 
experiences and those of people he’s met in tales 
that take their time to unwind. The supporting 
band include other members of Drivin’ and Cryin’, 
R.E.M. bassist Mike Mills, and a slew of musicians 
from Athens, Georgia — where the album was 
made — who fiddle and pick in a laid-back, 
traditional vein. 

Live, it was just Kinney’s acoustic guitar with 
Buck switching among mandolin, dulcimer, and 
low-volume electric guitar, adding melodic lines 
and soft chords to Kinney’s freight-train strum- 
ming. For 90 minutes they rambled through most 
of MacDougal Blues, along with songs from the 
three Drivin’ and Cryin’ LPs. 


THE SILENCERS: 
MINING SIMPLE MINDS 


hipsters the Silencers have settled into a 
comfortable musical slot somewhere be- 
tween the chumminess.of Big Country and the 
aloof grandeur of SimpleMinds. Both those 
groups relied on a foundation of, pealing guitars, 
military backbeats, and*swirling melodies that 
stepladdered into shameless cresceftidos. Today it 
seems an almost patented Glaswegian sound. 
The Silencers are handled by Simple Minds’ 
manager, Bruce Findlay. Even frontman- 
tunesmith Jimme O'Neill's vocals have taken on a 
color akin to those of Simple Minds’ Jim Kerr, 
lending to the overall feel of déja vu on the 
Silencers’ sophomore release, A Blues for Buddha 
(RCA). Not that this is necessarily a bad thing. The 
album is a winningly constructed effort that has all 
the right — albeit premeditated — moves. 
Fingerprintz, the early-’80s outfit of O’Neill and 
guitarist Cha Burns, had a more muscular edge. 
Perhaps the fury of the then-developing new- 
wave movement was responsible. Listening to the 


Y ou ‘could call it kismet: Scotland’s ex-punk 


Kevn Kinney and Peter Buck: whom were the fans there to see? 



















There’s a husky hesitation in Kinney’s exposed 
voice that gave his songs an added emotional 
undercurrent, rather. the way Michael Stipe’s did 
before you could understand R.E.M.’s lyrics. But 
on the whole Kinney stayed away from the 
cryptic, building his stories around a love for life in 
America, life lived on a small scale. He was at his 
best singing about other people’s hopes and 
troubles. “Not Afraid To Die,” “Iron Mountain,” 
and “Last Song of Maddie Hope” — about a truck 
driver, a laid-off miner, and an 80-year-old 
folksinger who performs for UFOs — were 
poignant and romantic, largely because of Kin- 
ney’s attention to mundane details of place, time, 
and environment. 

Perhaps it’s to Kinney’s credit that the tension 
didn’t break until he got to his own life. “Hey 
Landlord (Meatloaf and Fishsticks)” was a silly 
“I'm broke/Lost' my job” jingle. “Suede Shoe 
Blues,” a new, unrecorded song, was also silly, 
albeit . better written. And Kinney’s mid-set 
anecdote about quitting his job and heading down 
the road with his Elvis records feH short of 
charming. 

“Honeysuckle Blue,” from the latest Drivin’ and 
Cryin’ album, has Southern-by-the-grace-of-God 
lyrics and a big guitar sound. It has become a hit in 
the group’s native Georgia, and even up north — 
and without a band pounding behind it — the riff 
was a Lynyrd Skynyrd delight that drew cheers. 
But inevitably the biggest reaction was garnered 
by the opening notes of the night’s token R.E.M. 
song, “Driver Eight.” Kinney sang it with a Stipe- 
like twang, and he made up an extra verse about 
Boston and trains and how if you're rude, nobody 
will listen to you. Buck smiled quietly and leaned 
over his mandolin. The girls in the front row 


yelped. 
— Polly Campbell 


Silencers has been a lot like watching an older 
brother grow up and give up his comic books for 
Tom Wolfe — a bit uncomfortable, but inevitable. 
Like the shining opening cut, “Answer Me,” this 
radio-smart pop gang are less a product of punk 
angst than an edified adult sensibility. 

O’Neill understands the power of euphony: 
“Razor Blades of Love” clips along on a 


-memorable line, “Scottish Rain” (originally writ- 


ten for Greenpeace) wafts down in lilting strains, 
and “The Real McCoy” is a veritable showcase for 
his pained singing style. In this album's songs, 
everything is spring and in-love bubbly, save for 
the somber acoustic title track that touches slightly 
on political topics, and a funereal reading of the 
traditional “Wayfaring Stranger.” O’Neill gets a 
real grip on the latter number, showing his darker 
side by giving it a sinister working that brings out 
all its inherent despair. 

But these days, O’Neill and company are best at 
friendly, upbeat, post-new-wave ditties — the 
stuff commercial alternative radio is made of; and 
they do them as shrewdly as any group. Like Big 
Country and Simple Minds, they’ve found their 
niche and seem intent on staying there. 

— Tom Lanham 
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With his ergonomic flute: not content to wait for the injuries to rollin . 





The arts doctor is in 


Richard Norris gives performers a hand 


by Kris Fell 


ove over, Dr. Feelgood — enter- 
M tainers in the ‘90s aren’t looking 
for quick fixes. These days, 
people involved in the performing arts 
are seeking out specialists whose com- 
prehensive array of healing therapies 
and preventive programs make old Dr. 
Feelgood’s shots of amphetamine-laced 
vitamins seem laughably outdated. 
The New York Times recently esti- 
mated that “100 million professional and 


recreational artists are potentially threat-’ 


ened” by “occupationally induced ills, 
from crippled hands that practiced too 
hard to outright poisoning and severe 
allergies provoked by the materials used 
to create artworks.” Today, physical and 
mental demands on performers can be as 
traumatic as those faced by athletes. And 
certainly a damaged knee or tendon is as 
painful — and career-threatening — to a 
dancer as to a football player. 

So the growing ranks of performing- 
arts doctors are adopting some of the 
same approaches to medicine developed 
by “sports doctors” in the last two 
decades. One such practitioner, Dr. 
Richard Norris of Brookline, explains, “A 
running-sports-medicine doctor, instead 
of telling someone to stop, might say, ‘I 
think you should use a different shoe, 
run on a different surface, and let's 
change your training schedule a bit so 
you have more-frequent breaks.’ Well, 
we can say, ‘You have tendinitis in your 
forearm. You can play the Chopin 
nocturnes, but don’t play the Chopin 
mazurkas.’ Or you can tell a dancer, ‘You 
have a hamstring pull. You can do 
attitudes, but don’t do arabesques.’ ” 

Increasing competitiveness among 
performers has created a demand for 
doctors empathetic to the specific needs 
of dancers, instrumentalists, vocalists, 
and visual artists. Says Norris, “I’ve seen 
a cellist who had sprained the end of her 
little finger and had trouble getting 
doctors to take her seriously. They don’t 
realize that for vibrato you need the most 
rotation on that joint, and that it’s the 
weakest of the fingers.” 


Norris is a specialist in’ physical 
rehabilitation who recently moved his 
arts-medicine practice to the Boston Pain 
Center in Coolidge Corner. In 1987, he 
established New England’s first per- 
forming-arts-medicine clinic, at the 
Braintree Hospital. His hope was to make 
that clinic into a corporate-sponsored, 
nonprofit clearinghouse staffed with a 
wide range of health professionals — 
from a psychiatrist familiar with per- 
formance anxiety, to an occupational 
therapist familiar with instrument modi- 
fication, to an ear-nose-and-throat 
specialist devoted to vocal trauma. The 
clinic was also to devote space to 
educational and therapeutic arts pro- 
grams. 


starlight 

Although he had the support of 
Boston’s arts community (the advisory 
board included representatives from the 
Boston Conservatory, Jacob’s Pillow, 
Dance Umbrella, the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, and various local 
universities), Norris found corporate 
fundraising nearly impossible in the face 
of the failing Massachusetts miracle. He’s 
starting over at his new location, which is 
equipped with a psychologist and a 
physical therapist, and which should 
prove to be more accessible to Boston- 
area artists. 

Combining medicine and the arts 
comes naturally to Norris, who studied 
ballet at the Joffrey Ballet and Alvin 
Ajley schools while he was a resident in 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at 
St. Vincent's Hospital in New York, and 
who has studied other types of dance and 
theories of movement. He is also an 
accomplished classical flutist and, as a 


teenager, learned guitar under folkie 
Dave Van Ronk: From his residency, 





te EE 








Norris came to Boston’s Children’s Hos- 
pital, where he served a fellowship in 
Pediatrics Orthopedics and worked 
under Dr. Lyle Micheli, director of the 
Children’s Sports Medicine Clinic and 
house doctor for the Boston Ballet. 

But he’s not content to sit back and 
wait for the injuries to roll in. He is on a 
personal crusade to make performers 
more aware of just how their disciplines 
can affect their bodies. To this end, 
Norris teaches a course in functional 
anatomy at the New England Con- 
servatory, and he conducts a Wednes- 
day-evening exercise class at the Berklee 
College of Music to educate young 
performers in injury prevention. 

“One of the things we're going to do is 
learn what specific strengthening ex- 
ercises you need to do if you're going to 
be moving equipment,” he says. “Those 
kids are going to be their own roadies for 
a long time. In general, musicians are not 
physically fit, and they don’t appreciate 
that what they do is physical. So the best 
place to develop good habits is in 
school.” Indeed, he has been invited by 
the Mass College of Art to monitor 
production techniques in its metal shop. 

Last fall, Norris began writing a 
medical column called “Ask the Doctor’ 
for Guitar Player magazine, and he now 
offers an over-the-phone consultation- 
and-referral service for far-flung patients 
who need specialized help. He is the 
vice-president of the International Arts 
Medicine Foundation, is on the board of 
directors of the Performing Arts 
Medicine Association, and is the- official 
doctor of the National Flute Association. 
In June, he will speak on musicians’ 
health to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League — which comprises the 
managers and administrators of 850 
professional, amateur, and youth sym- 
phony orchestras from the US and 
Canada. : 

Norris professes to have “all sorts of 
heretical ideas” regarding health issues 
between management and symphony 
artists. He feels that players should be 
consulted as to the physical demands of 
specific pieces when it comes to-re- 
pertoire, that preventive fitness programs 
should be offered to symphony mem- 
bers, and that hearing screenings should 
be routinely conducted both te benefit 
the players and to protect management 
from unnecessary insurance claims. ‘You 
shouldn't have to wait until you lose 
your hearing before you realize that this 
should have been something you were 
interested in,” he says. “It’s just like a 
business executive who waits until he 
has his first heart attack to start watching 
his diet.” 

Norris is also concerned with 


Making performers aware of how their disciplines affect their bodies 


ergonomics — a term used in industry to 
describe the design and use of equipment 
for workers’ comfort and safety. Indeed, 
it is baffling that more time hasn’t been 
devoted over the centuries to redesigning 
such cumbersome instruments as the 
cello and the violin. Norris sees small 
advances in this field, primarily among 
“jazz musicians who are more likely to 
play something out of the ordinary than 
the classical musicians, who are more 
concerned with appearances. Fifty years 
ago you were considered a wimp if you 
used anything more than a handkerchief 
on the. violin. Now everybody has 
shoulder rests and chin rests and pads 
and sponges. People are loosening up a 
little bit.” Norris has designed several 
tools to made playing more comfortable, 
among them an angled mouthpiece for 
the flute that reduces arm and neck 
strain, thigh supports for lute and guitar 
players, and a sloping seat support to aid 
the posture of pianists and cellists. 

Norris feels that his new clinic will 
catch on in Boston: “The nice thing about 
this profession is that musicians and 
dancers hang out with each other — 
where low-back sufferers don’t 
necessarily hang out with other — so the 
word gets around.” 

(Dr. Richard Norris will conduct an 
educational workshop on behalf of the 
Boston Dance Alliance, on March 10, at 
the Boston Public Library.) 

* baal * 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday, February 23rd: 
the Walkers with Border Patrol (could be 
interesting, since rumor has it that both 
groups are missing members) at T.T.'s; 
Evol Twin at the Rat; the Stoics at Green 
Street . .. Saturday, the 24th: Scruffy the 
Cat, Brahmin Caste, and the Condo 
Pygmies at T.T.’s; Del Fuegos with 
Brothers Kendall, Gigolo Aunts, Dharma 
Bums, and more at the Channel; Well 
Babys at Green Street; Neighborhoods at 
Club III; Gang Starr Posse at the Boys 
Club on Warren Street in Roxbury. 

Sunday, the 25th: Linton Kwesi John- 
son at the Channel; if it’s been a long 
time since you've polka’d, head to 
Johnny D’s for Scandinavians 
Spaelimenninir ... Monday, the 26th: 
Dumptruck and Drumming on Glass 
(look for a 45 on Aurora Records in mid 
March) do the acoustic thing at T.T.’s; 
Childhood and the Natives play a benefit 
for local filmmaker Chery] Gillman at the 
Charles Playhouse .... Tuesday, the 27th: 
the Titanics with the Varmints at Necco 
Place ... Wednesday, the 28th: Law & 
Order at AXIS ... Thursday, March 1: 
Wargasm, Meltdown, Slaughter Shack, 
and Seka at AXIS; Treat Her Right with 
Mom Over Dad at Johnny D’s; New 
Potato Caboose at T.T.'s. 0 
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s its name implied, the Regat- 
A tabar’s 5th Anniversary Festival 

was more a five-week celebra- 
tion of the room’s own booking policy 
and longevity than an attempt at a city- 
wide event. And given this concept of the 
festival as birthday bash, the Regattabar 
fared honorably. There were no big 
corporate bucks for the event, but 
producer Fenton Hollander, who books 
the room, was able to get advertising 
sponsorship from the Phoenix and 
WENx, and he recruited jazz writer Bob 
Blumenthal, WFNX’s Jeff Turton, and 
WBUR’s James Isaacs to help with 
programming suggestions. 

As the appearances of Jerry Gonzalez, 
Eddie Palmieri, and the McCoy Tyner Big 
Band on February 17 and 18 suggest, 
there were pleasant surprises but no real 
departures from the festival’s best-of- 
Regattabar approach. (One latebreaking 
exception: Wynton Marsalis will be 
appearing February 24, in a kind of 
festival encore.) There were none of the 
new-music extravaganzas that the Knit- 
ting Factory series brought into the 
Western Front not long ago. - Local 
favorites like Jay Brandford, Rebecca 
Parris, and Deborah Henson-Conant 
made their regularly scheduled stops on 
weekdays; the weekends brought in the 
best of the big-name, mainstream, ac- 
cessible former avant-garders and some 
faces rarely seen in Boston. 

But even when the roster of artists read 
like business as usual, simultaneous 
performances at the bar and in the 500- 
capacity ballroom down the hall set a 
festival pace. At times, the heady pairing 
of stars represented some pretty fancy 
business indeed, as when Charlie 
Haden’s Liberation Music Orchestra 
played the ballroom opposite Gary 
Burton in the bar, or when Betty Carter 
played opposite Stan Getz, or George 
Coleman opposite Herbie Hancock. 

The final weekend brought the seren- 
dipitous pairing of Latin-jazz wizard 


Palmieri in the ballroom Saturday night 
with his former band member Gonzalez 
in the bar. Working with the fertile Afro- 
Latin hybrid, these two are experiment- 
ing with cross-pollinations .that enrich 
both genres. 

At 54, pianist Palmieri is the venerable 
master. With his jazz harmonies and 
awareness of fresh coloristic possibilities, 
he takes tight, repetitive Latin dance 
rhythms and their familiar melodic and 
harmonic hooks.and transforms them 
into a vision that’s both expansive and 
uniquely personal. 

His first set was marred by technical 
troubles (the band arrived too late for a 
soundcheck), and it was disappointing to 
find that on the road Palmieri’s beautiful 
playing is limited to the electric piano. He 
explained later that his percussion-heavy 
large ensembles prevent the use of 
acoustic grands that tend to feed back at 
higher volumes. “If I have to hold back 
my volume, then I can’t get excited, and if 
I can’t get excited, then we might as well 
not get on the bus.” Of course, there’s 
also the problem of consistency with 
house pianos. 

In any event, it wasn’t Palmieri’s solo 
work that impressed in the first set; it was 
the band. Booked for tours later in the 
year, this nonet is the first regular 
working band that Palmieri’s had in 
years. The anchor is a young, virtuosic 
rhythm section: Jose Clausel on timbales, 
Richie Flores on congas, and Anthony 
Carillo on bongos. Throughout the set, 
while Palmieri cued the horns and laid 
down his driving montuno piano vamps, 
Carillo, like a team co-captain, would 
stand and cue the percussionists from the 
opposite end of the stage. 

Palmieri’s piano opened the set with 
his “Palo Pa Rumba,” and joined by the 
rest of the rhythm section, he mused 
through pounding Latin rhythms, jazzy 
right-hand lines, and McCoy Tyner 
harmonies. But it was Carillo’s fierce 
tattoo with wooden mallet and cowbell 
that drove the rhythm section into fourth 
gear for a segue to Flores’s conga solo — 
and raised the emotional intensity of the 
music to the level of cold sweat. By the 
time Bryan Lynch took his first acrobatic 
high-note solo in “Cachito Pa’Huelé ,” 
with percussion and melodic horn lines 
swirling beneath him, the band were 
flying. 

Gonzalez’s Fort Apache Band arrived 
nearly 45 minutes after the first set was 
scheduled to start, but they made up for 
it by playing a nearly two-hour second 
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Many happy returns 


Closing out the Regattabar bash . 


by Jon Garelick 











McCoy Tyner: plenty of heat with a minimum of self-indulgence 


set. Like Palmieri, Gonzalez sets jazz 
harmonies and solos to traditional Latin 
structures, but he’s also brought out the 
latent Afro-Cuban rhythmic under- 
pinnings of modern jazz — his repertoire 
includes “Nefertiti” as well as “Caravan” 
and, most recently, a full album of Monk. 
Gonzalez is capable of maintaining a 
blissful balance between the Latin and 
jazz halves of his soul — he can convince 
you that Monk’s compositions, with their 
complex cross rhythms, really are, at 
their bottom, Latin dances. But the raw 
intensity of some of Gonzalez’s recorded 
work, often based on rough-hewn folk 
vocal-percussion duets, was missing in 
the band’s live set. Instead of the Next 
Afro-Cuban New Thing, the live Fort 
Apache Band often sounded like nothing 
more than a very fine straight-ahead jazz 
band with the usual theme-solos-theme 
format. Gonzalez’s congas and Steve 
Berrio’s trap drums percolated as novel 
Latin adornments rather than as the 
essential heart of the music. 
Nonetheless, the harmonic and 
rhythmic flexibility of pianist Larry 
Willis, Berrio, and bassist Andy Gonzalez 
(the leader’s brother), made for some 


supple ensemble work. With muscular 


saxophonists John Stubblefield and Joe 
Ford complementing the leader’s 
fliigelhorn and muted trumpet, this 
group sometimes sounded like a 
Latinized version of Miles Davis’s Evans- 
Adderley-Coltrane sextet, and their work 
ranged from Gonzalez’s knotty arrange- 
ment of Monk’s “Evidence” to his 
affecting muted-trumpet reading of 
“When I Fall in Love.” 

As the festival's closer, the Tyner Big 
Band were a special treat, since they 
perform infrequently. Familiar as Tyner 
and his piano have become, he continues 
to challenge himself with new formats 
like the big band. This is not a. path- 
breaking experimental band in the tra- 
dition of Gil Evans or George Russell, or 
for that matter Duke Ellington. But 
whereas other bands follow the Ell- 
ington/Strayhorn writing tradition, with 
subtle balances of hue and texture, the 
Tyner band follow the bold colors and 
sweeping locomotion of the Basie bands 
— it’s no wonder that one of Tyner’s 
originals for the group is “Blues for 
Basie.” 

There were reports of a stodgy first set, 
but from the beginning of the second, 
which opened with Tyner’s “The Suite,” 
the band were warmed up and smoking, 
and they played till nearly midnight. 
Typically, the tunes showed Tyner’s taste 
for long, majestic, spiritually infused 
high brass lines played over counterlines 
from low brass and saxophones, all of it 
driven by Tyner and his equally forceful 
rhythm mates, bassist Avery Sharpe and 
drummer Aaron Scott. 

The star-studded ensemble gave off 
plenty of heat with a minimum of self- 
indulgence. Sharpe in particular always 
had the ideas to back up his flash. His 
electric-bass solo in “The Suite” ran from 
thumb-slapping funky low notes to 
lightly plucked highs that suggested not 
only the woody resonance of the upright 
bass but also the delicacy of an African 
balafon or slit drum. His work with 
acoustic bass was equally sensitive. 
When Earl McIntyre offered a down- 
home plunger-muted trombone solo on 
“Blues for Basie,” Sharpe backed him 
with on-the-beat double stops. 

Even with the band’s up-to-the- 
minute awareness, the Basie connection, 
the link with the jazz past, was always 
there. In his solo feature, “Someone To 
Watch over Me,” Tyner drew a straight 
line between his monumental style and 
the florid inventions of Hines and Tatum. 
On “Blues for Basie,” John Stubblefield 
(who, along with Ford, had stayed 
overnight from the Gonzalez gig), 
winked at the, audience with a quote 
from “Rockin’ in Rhythm,” then built a 
solo that was all of a piece, from its 
opening soft, raspy Ben Webster whisper 
to its urgent, arpeggiated Coltrane-like 
declamations. And there was also ster- 
ling solo work from tenor Junior Cook, 
trumpet Jimmy Owens, and tubist How- 
ard Johnson. 

Tyner later said that the big band felt 
different from his trio, that with the band 
he’s “almost like a spectator.” Maybe, 
but as Tyner hung back to watch a soloist 
work with bass and drums, or as he 
played his own forceful, brief solos, or 
comped exultantly and linked one sec- 
tion of a piece to another with his 
sprightly passage work, you got the 
feeling that this band are as much a 
personal expression as anything he’s 
done. Tyner’s spiritual mysticism never 
had a happier, more extroverted face. 0 
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Richard Hell: said to be the first to wear a torn T-shirt on stage 





Raising Hell 


The Voidoids’ leader goes solo 


by Wes Eichenwald 


very chair in the punk-mosque 
E back room of Central Square’s 


Middle East is filled with the 
bottoms of the black-clad ones. Having 
been warmed up by a number of 
extremely low-budget short films with 
non-linear narratives, and then a bit of 
awful country music over the sound 
system, the children of the night 
enthusiastically receive the once and 
future Richard Hell. The man takes the 
Cambridge stage without his old band 
the Voidoids, without even a token 
guitar, clutching only a sheaf of manu- 
scripts and magazines and a bottle of 
what appears to.be mineral water. 

Forewarned. to. expect only a reading, 
the crowd lap up Hell’s drony recital 
from his novel in progress about a day in 
the life of a strung-out junkie in New 
York. “I’m not gonna give away what I 
actually am; I’m just gonna read from the 
first couple of chapters,” explains Hell, 
who adds that the work. is to be 
published in Portable Lower East Side 
magazine and “an anthology of New 
York writing.” 

“It was 1980. The sun came up. My 
eyes opened ... I’d made the mistake of 
waking up again. Terrible to start the day 
with a mistake. I was starting every day a 
little bit behind, and it was mounting up, 
until pretty soon I’d be dead without ever 
having been born.” And on he goes, in a 
flat working-class inflection. It’s the 
extraordinary author who can be com- 
pelling on stage with just a microphone 
and a manuscript, and Lester Meyers 
a/k/a Richard Hell isn’t one of them. 

After finishing the prose portion of the 
reading, Hell doffs his black leather 
jacket and vinyl-like hat. The front of his 
clean, white, non-torn T-shirt is tucked 
behind his belt buckle; the rest hangs 
loose. What the hell. Iggy Pop doesn’t 
crawl in broken glass anymore; Richard 
Hell — who’s said to have been the first 
to wear a torn T-shirt on stage, and who's 
noted for sporting one with the saying 
“Please Kill Me” — wears new, blank T- 
shirts now. Damned if you do and 
damned if you don’t. 

Hell reads from a book that he and a 
fellow punk icon, Television’s Tom 
Verlaine, wrote in 1971 under the 
pseudonym Teresa Stern. He reads from 
Cuz, a magazine he edited in New York, 
and The Voidoid, a novel he wrote in 
1974. “I can enter her asshole and crawl 
around [voice from audience: 
“Eeeeeeeww!”’] ... When am I going to 
get out of my mind?” Cheerful stuff. 

In his crowd, in his city, in his time, 
Richard Hell was Mr. Blank Generation, 
Mr. Lurid. He wallowed in that ol’ New 
Yawk junkie romance, the songs of the 
streets. He still does, but from a certain 
distance. Surprise, surprise: he survived 
to tell the tale, and he still talks a good 
game. 

Friends from youth with Verlaine, Hell 
was Television's original bassist, and 
after leaving the group (it’s said he 
couldn’t cut it musically to Verlaine’s 


liking), he founded the Heartbreakers 
with Johnny Thunders, in 1975. After a 
scant year or so, Hell left to front his own 
band, the Voidoids, leaving the in- 
strumental chores to others. 

According to Julie Burchill and Tony 

Parsons, the teenage British authors of 
“The Boy Looked at Johnny.” (an odd, 
brief 1978 screed subtitled “The Obituary 
of Rock and Roll”), Hell’s “Blank Gen- 
eration” was “the anthem of the out-of- 
synch home-movie which all new 
American bands took to their blank 
hearts.” : 
. But in a 1978 interview reprinted in the 
Lester Bangs anthology Psychotic Reac- 
tions and Carburetor Dung, Hell said 
“People misread what I meant by ‘Blank 
Generation.’ To me, ‘blank’ is a line 
where you can fill in anything. It’s 
positive. It’s the idea that you have the 
option of making yourself anything you 
want, filling in the blank . . . It’s saying, ‘I 
entirely reject your standards for judging 
my behavior.’ ” 

Burchill and Parsons: also wrote, 
“Americans think. it’s punky to be a 
junkie! .. The junkie is driven down by 
wanting to be someone ‘special,’ a.k.a. 
shot-through with  self-hatred, 
puritanism and a failing to come to terms 
with the fact that he is a human animal.” 

In all fairness,- Meyers/Hell never 
seemed to have that particular problem. 
The salient feature of his music is its 
jaggedness, its fragmentary quality. In 
performance and on record (never mind 
in life), Hell exemplified the hell out of 
“living on the edge.” R.I.P., a 1984 tape 
on the cassette-only label ROIR, is not 
only jagged but ragged. Sort of a 
“Richard Hell’s Golden Decade,” it col- 
lects performances ranging from the 
Heartbreakers’ 1975 version of “Love 
Comes in Spurts,” an early, tightly 
wound shout of alienation later recorded 
by the Voidoids, to slightly calmer but 
equally melodramatic recordings Hell 
made in New Orleans in ‘84. 

Hell dropped out of music that year, 
dropped back in again in 1985, then 
dropped back out for five years. Upstairs 
in what passes for the Middle East's 
dressing room, he says he’s getting a 
backing quartet together to tour Japan in 
April, where apparently a number of 
Voidoids CDs have recently come out. 
(Closer to home, a couple of weeks ago 
ROIR released Fun Hunt, a collection of 
fiery Voidoids performances from the 
late “70s.) 

The singer, who still lives in — where 
else? — Manhattan, says he does two or 
three readings a year: “If the price is 
right, I'll go.” He is the father of a four- 
year-old girl named Ruby. He seems like 
a nice-enough case, weathered by the 
years but not completely burned out, 
demons sufficiently under control that he 
can pass in society. Apparently clean and 
sober, too. Still, he was once and he 
might be again, but he wasn’t all there in 
Cambridge. It was merely Hell on a low 
burner. oO 
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THIS YEAR, YOU PICK THE WINNERS 
in the Videosmith Movie Buff's Movie Poll 


Every year, the Members of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences vote for the best pictures and performances in the movie 
industry. And just about every year, they make a few mistakes. This year, 
Videosmith leaves the voting up to you. 


The Movie Buff's Movie Poll puts the selection of Best Picture, 
Actor, Actress, Director, Supporting Actor, Supporting Actress and Foreign 












Film in your hands. Just cast your ballot at any of Vi e ith's 11 Greater 
Boston locations. The results of the poll will be published in the Phoenix 
on March 30th. 










It’s your chance to tell the Academy what Boston’s movie buffs 

think. It’s also your chance to take home a prize yourself. Just by voting, 
become eligible to win a star-studded selection of great prizes — 

including a home entertainment system and free rentals at Videosmith. 






Come into Videosmith and vote today. While you're there, check 
out our great selection of Award Winning and Award Losing Movies. It's 
the best in New England! 






12 
The Movie Bu 


Downtown Crossing ¢ Back Bay * Coolidge Corner ¢ Allston 
Cambridge ¢ jamaica Plain Chestnut Hill ¢ Natick eBelmont ¢ Lexington 
Academy Awards®and Oscarare the registered trademark and service mark of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
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We Salute Monet In The 90s, With Over 60 Exciting Images 


ALL 
20% OFF! 


See the.real Monets, now, at The Museum Of Fine . 
Arts, then bring home your favorite Monets from our 
extensive collection of unframed exhibit posters that 
artfully capture every brush stroke and nuance of 
color of the originals. Reg. $9.95-$50 


SALE $7.96-$40 
Shown: 


~~» A. Branch Of The Seine. Reg. $14 SALE $11.20 
B. Waterlilies. Reg. $14 SALE $11.20 

. Poplars. Reg.$ 9.95 SALE $ 7.96 
--D. Red Boats. Reg.$18 SALE $14.40 
~E. Poppy Field. Reg.$14 SALE $11.20 


_ ieee oe Pacer stares ON, 





‘PL OR CHARLES 80 OARACES. 
“WITH BALES RECEIPT SHOWENS SST OOP PURCHASE: VA VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 





LEARN HOW TO JUMP-START A LIFE. 
LEARN RED CROSS CPR. 


WARM UP FOR SAINT PATRICK’S DAY AT 
THE 1990 IRISH MUSIC FESTIVAL & BAZAAR 


# Plenty of Irish music and MARCH 3 & 4 # Event host Paul Sullivan from 


dancing with top-flight WROL’s Irish Hit Parade. 
entertainers. hat # Special ae appearance sf 


# New England exhibitors 
selling crafts and giftware. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3" SUNDAY, MARCH 4" 
6 PM-11 PM | 12 NOON-5 PM 


Show will feature Show will feature 
Schooner Fare, Makem's Rowe and Sullivan, Shaun Connors, _ Schooner Fare, Barley Bree, Mary McGonigle and the Rita O’Shea 
Eugene Byrne and the Rita O’Shea Step Dancers. Step Dancers. Also on Sunday, children’s Puppeteer and Face Painting! 





GO00 VIBRATIONS 
| ean Aare, TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


Tickets can be purchased at al Ticketmaster locations or charge by phone at (617) 981-2000. |"Sax'@are" eter se 








$11.00 Reserved General Admission/$4.00 Under 12. 
Ticket prices are PER DAY and the first tickets sold will have access to a reserved seating area. 
\._ A limited box office will be available on March 3 & 4. 
<<e\ For additional information please call 439-5000. 


© 
‘(Oa 
Sponsored k:: \QUemanm TRISH\WROL 950 
. Y= A ] HIT PARADE \ SAT. 10:30 AM SUN. 4PM 


A donation from the event proceeds will be made to Boston Ireland Ventures. 
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Tim Berne: no clichés allowed 


Fractured jazz 


Berne makes his own rules 


by Jim Macnie 


omposer, hell. Tim Berne 
is in the construction busi- 

ness. Trash man, too. On 
Fractured Fairy Tales (JMT), the 
34-year-old saxist nails together 
the slick waves of bebop, the 
rattiest shards of free improvisa- 
tion, and the tense, storytelling 
drama of serial music to build an 
expansive castle. There are cor- 
ridors that turn back on them- 
selves, maze-style; there are 
startling culs-de-sac that go no- 
where yet retain an aura of 
possibility; there are picture win- 
dows whose vistas show how 
jazz once worked. The wind that 
blows in between the cracks slaps 
you with its gleeful foulness. 

Leading. a. six-man 
string/reed/drums crew _ that 
make the hunt-and-peck process 
as gripping as it’s ever been, 
Berne devises new ways of mix- 
ing clattery debris with finished 
pine. Like a ramshackle fort 
you'd find in some dirt-happy 
kid’s back yard, his own outpost 
is made from tacking together 
stuff long exiled to the garage. He 
updates the traditional warning 
as well: instead of NO GURLS 
ALLOWED, the sign outside of 
Fractured Fairy Tales reads: NO 
CLICHES ALLOWED. 

Oh, there are some standard- 
ized passages in Berne’s con- 
glomeration, but they’ve been 
taken out of every historical, 
structural, and social context for 
which they were originally in- 
tended. Fractured Fairy Tales 
doesn’t sound or work like the 
music of the improvisers in 
Berne’s age group. The ‘80s were 
a time for reiteration in jazz; 
finessing their way through a 
song’s changes was enough for 
most young improvisers. 

Berne, however, was in action 
even as the decade began. He had 
his own label (Empire), his own 
heroes (the BAG and AACM 
crowds). And after figuring out 
who his allies would be, he began 
to wrestle with new ways around 
the somewhat dusty head-solo- 
head structure of bebop. 

. Over the course of nine records 
he hasn’t been interested in a 
formal jazz classicism for more 
than 30 seconds. The music on 
his new album takes the same 
line as his last outings on CBS, 
Fulton Street Maul and Sanctified 
Dreams. It isn’t about solos or 
changes — or even innovation. 
Instead, Berne savors events: 
clipped yet linked, solitary yet 
dependent on the overall sprawl. 

He drools over ways to de- 
velop isolated episodes. In a 
world teeming with action, the 
power of the segue should never 
be underestimated. Ceausescu 
was spouting orders one minute, 
spurting blood the next. Frac- 


tured Fairy Tales is such an 
formidable chunk. of music be- 
cause it applies itself to what goes 
on in the interim of events. If it 
weren't so visceral, you might say 
it was dreamy. 

Or nightmarish: the com- 
poser’s sophisticated hook-ups 
give credence to the notion that 
anything can happen. So when 
you hear a disembodied laugh 
giving way to some hellish 
carnival tune, it’s also a discreet 
statement. Seconds later, when 
reassuring pleasantries float out 
of the string section (cellist Hank 
Roberts, violinist Mark Feldman, 
bassist Mark Dresser), you realize 
that Berne is.ashrewd. manipu- 
lator_of sound who gives equal 
prominence to notated riffs and 
ephemeral open sections. This 
kind of scope, and the clarity 
with which the band carries it off, 
makes a mammoth piece like 
“Evolution of a Pearl” (19-plus 
minutes) flit by. 

In a recent issue of Musician, 
Berne claimed that he doesn’t sit 
around “thinking about Mingus, 
and this record or that record.” 
All the same, more than a few 
indicators in Fractured Fairy 
Tales point to the organic tumult 
that goes on in the late, brawny 
bassist’s classic “Pithecanthropus 
Erectus.” And you don’t have to 
look any farther than Mingus's 
“Passions of a Man” for the 
resonating jibberish that kicks off 
“The Telex Blues.” That’s not an 
indictment, or even a chastise- 
ment. Henry Threadgill, David 
Murray, and other leaders of 
post-loft “‘freedom swing” 
ensembles all tipped the hat to 
our earthiest composer, and 
when Hal Willner’s Mingus trib- 
ute comes out later this year, it’s 
sure to shine a light on his 
profound versatility. 

Yet in some ways Berne’s 
emotional spectrum goes farther 
than Mingus’s. Although it de- 
mands to be heard as.art music 
(it’s not for dancing, it won't be 
enjoyed as background decor- 
ation), there are plenty of social 
moments in Berne’s dense esca- 
pades. Stumblebutt funk rears its 
head every once in a while, and 
the slap-and-tickle thing with 
which Dresser and trumpeter 
Herb Robertson open “Hong 
Kong Sad Song” is some kind of 
abstraction of riverboat enter- 
tainment. And on “Now Then,” 
there’s a squirrely bop line that 
gets a swinging brush treatment 
from drummer Joey Baron. 

The members of Fractured 
Fairy Tales are the usual Berne 
crew; inspired workers more than 
virtuoso soloists. Their limita- 
tions don’t matter, however, be- 
cause the leader is in touch with 
their strengths. When 


cellist/vocalist Roberts hits a 
harmonizer to double the line he 
sings in “The Telex Blues,” the 
beauty of a torn melody _is 
compounded, the fury of the 
passage increased. 

All this shaping, sequencing, 
and shifting is orchestration — 


DIANNE REEVES 
NEVER TOO FAR 


CONTAINS Cie aer Ter, Fogrebtote. Oty gent 
Seer: tony Het reel cri Webteas Ung 





a THE COVER GIRLS 
We Can't Go Wrong 


wnctudes: 
My Heart Skips A Beat - Al That Glitters tent Gold - 
Notheng Could Be Better 


6.99 Cass./11.99 CD 
ALANNAH MILES 


INCLUDES 
LOVE IS 


QUINCY JONES 
BACK ON THE BLOCK 


Featuring: I'LL BE GOOD T 


6.99 Cass./12.99 CD 


Sale ends March 4, 1990. 





something alleged avant-gardists 
are supposed to know nothing 
about. Yet as Berne bookends the 
most fragile sections of his im- 
provisations with chortled 
clamor, he opts for the long way 
‘round, through every foxhole 
and trench that jazz has had to 


WHO’S GOT IT 


TEARS FOR FEARS 


THE SEEDS OF LOVE 


en 





6.99 Cass./12.99 CD 
a BONNIE RAITT 
Nick Of Time 


Thang Called Love - Lowe Letter - Mich Of Tene 


6.99 Cass./12.99 CD 


KENNY G 
LIVE 


KENNY G ATHIS BEST: LIVE, 
PLUS 2 NEW STUDIO SONGS! 
ARLE. 


9.99 Cass./17.99 CD 


protect itself in. It’s like a drunk- 
en game of croquet, where each 
passage through a_ wicket 
produces a new and engaging 
plot twist. Depicting the grime as 
well as the glitter, Berne de- 
centers the jazz norm, throwing 
off balance any staid mainstream 
notion of musical cleanliness be- 
ing next to godliness (as he also 
does on Spy vs. Spy, John Zorn’s 
noise-homage to Ornette Cole- 
man). It’s a risky tactic that makes 
the daylight at the end of the 
debris more compelling, even 


thrilling. 
Quite possibly these kind of 
antics are what got Berne 


dumped from CBS, but that’s no 
big deal. Germany’s JMT, argu- 
ably the label for forward-think- 
ing jazz now that Black Saint has 
severed relations with PolyGram 
Special Imports, is behind the 
saxist. There’s even a video float- 
ing around for “Now Then.” 
Obviously Berne doesn’t see this 
as a step down, either. Fractured 
Fairy Tales has a broader scope 
and higher confidence level than 
Sanctified Dreams or last year's 
Miniature “(a Berne/Roberts/ 
Baron _ trio). What ultimately 
makes Berne’s discursive rambles 
so convincing is the way his 
ambitions remain gargantuan 
while his actions take place in the 
blink of an eye. 0 


WARRANT ‘: 


DIRTY ROTTEN FILTHY 
STINKING RICH 


including 
Down Boys/Big Talk/Heaven/Ridin High 
Sometimes She Cres 


STEPHANIE MILLS 
HOME 


Featuring SOMETHING IN THE WAY YOU MAKE 
ME FEEL, HOME COMFORT UF A Mar 


the Jan 


THE ALBUM | 


6.99 Cass./12.99 CD 


ERIC CLAPTON 
JOURNEYMAN 


Featuring PRETENDING. «BEFORE YON ACU LSE Mit 


6.99 Cass./12.99 CD 
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a reas discount records 


"When it comes to music, come to us." 


Harvard Square 492-4064 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT 9 SAM GOODY LOCATIONS! 
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Little Stevie's 
House of Pizza 
Biggest slice in town 
Ice Cold Beer & A Slice $2.75 


Open 9am til 3am 
1114 Boylston St.* Boston 266-5576 
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ANTIQUES 
SHOW Friday, March 2, 11-8 








Saturday, March 3, 11-8 
Park Plaza Castle © Sunday, March 4, 11-6 


Arlington Street Admission-$5 
Boston 


Hl coer Hundreds Of Other 
|| Eze] | | \sietouy Keak: i bag 


BEETHOVEN 
00 Per Disc 


on all other compact 
— 











PREVIEW PARTY 

Thursday, March 1, 5:30-8:30 
Patron's ticket, $75 per person 
Sponsor's ticket, $50 per person 
Reservations: (617) 574-9014 

Jacqueline Sideli Antiques Shows (518) 392-6711 
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* Grooenat Hits 


¢ CBS Digital Masters La 1 it 
¢ CBS Great 
Performances 

© DG Galleria 

¢ EMI Angel Studio 
P Series ; 
- ® London Jubilee 
i} ¢ Philips Silver Line 
y. HH Classics 
N® ‘ae rc | | 

| idline Series LIS} | 
"When it comes to music and movies, pet sige us.” : 1 | i 1 ee 
Harvard Square 492-4064 it \ 
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LIGHTS ON. 


CENTER Moray trough Friday. | PINK Floyd Return To The Dark Side 


Or call us at (617) 236-1012 

















; MOZART 
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Nos. 18 & 19, 
K. 456 & 459 
UCHIDA — 
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A daytime drop-in center where all people 
ee affected by the AIDS virus can come for social 


and emotional support. 
eC) S 7) WN 







140 Clarendon Street 





















“Pink Floyd: The Dark Side” now now showing Fri., Sat. t. at 10:00 pm. Also showing now “Summer of '69,” 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; “Grateful Dead; Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 pm. —- 
Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. 
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_“THE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER”, is a fascinating 
thriller set before Glasnost and Perestroika during a time in 
which the U.S. Navy and Soviet Fleet are involved in a dead- 
ly chain of events. 

Sean Connery, well known for his Oscar winning role in “The 
Untouchables”, supporting role in “Indiana Jones and the 

‘Last Crusade” and (of course) his international acclaim as 
James Bond, stars as Marko Alexandrovich Ramius, a mav- 
erick and the captain of the Soviet Typhoon submarine, Red October. 


Best known for his roles in these films:” Married to the Mob”, 
“Working Girl” ,” Beetlejuice”, and “Talk Radio”, Alec Baldwin 
plays Clancy’s famous protagonist, brave CIA analyst, Jack 

. Ryan, who is summoned when Ramius begins to carry out a 
mysterious plan. As the nuclear submarine makes an unau- 
thorized approach on America’s Eastern Seaboard, the 
navies of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. both begin to frantically hunt 

for the most deadly submarine ever built- a weapon of attack designed to, in one strike, take out the largest city in the US. 

The hunt for Red October is a race of will that tests all the strength, courage and ingenuity of the two major world powers. : 





Sean Connery as Captain Marko Alexandrovich Ramius 


As captain Ramius rigorously leads Red October west, an incredible chase begins. The Red October is hunted by an 
unprecedented fleet including the Los Angeles class nuclear submarine, USS Dallas and Soviet class submarine, SSN 
Konovalov. In Washington D.C., CIA analyst Dr. Jack Ryan voices his belief that a defection might be planned and finds him- 
self suddenly thrust into the participation of the hunt. 

This enthralling thriller is a Paramount Pictures release based on the best-selling novel by Tom Clancy, directed by John 
McTiernan (who also directed “Die Hard” and “Predator”) and produced by Mace Neufeld (“No Way Out”). 


Also starring in the film are: @ 
Scott Glenn (“Apocalypse 
Now”) who plays the 
American nuclear subma- 
rine captain, Bart Mancuso; 
James Earl Jones (“Field of 
Dreams” ,”Coming to 
America”, and noted for his Hii 
voice as Darth Vader inthe 
“Star Wars” saga) as a 
Admiral James Greer, CIA 


Jack Ryan (Alec Baldwin, Center) with Captain Davenport (Daniel Davis) | Director of Naval 





Intelligence; and Sam Neill (“Dead Calm”, “A Cry In the Dark”) as Captain 
Second Rank Vasily Borodin, executive officer of the Soviet Typhoon nucle- 
ar submarine Red October. 


Other members of the cast include: Joss Ackland, Tim Curry, Peter Firth, 
Jeffrey Jones, Richard Jordan, Antony Peck, Fred Dalton Thompson, 
Courtney B. Vance and authentic US Navy submariners as the USS 
Dallas crew members. 





Alec Baldwin as CIA Analyst, Jack Ryan 


industrial Light and Magic, the special effects facility of 
Lucasfilm Ltd. achieved the film’s underwater environ- 
ment without any water. ILM special effects supervisor 
Scott Squires and his associates broke new ground by 
combining the work in smoke with complex rigging of 
miniatures and complex uses of computer graphics. 
Underwater ocean effects were generated in computer 
graphics and image processing to enhance the illusion of 
sea water. 


With book sales approaching 6,000,000 copies, “The Hunt 
for Red October” is the first of Tom Clancy’s five best-sell- 
ers to reach the screen. Producer Mace Neufeld com- 
ments on the reasons for the phenominal popularity of 
Clancy's novel: “Traveling under the ocean is as fascinating 





Alec Baldwin as Jack Ryan 


to us as space travel. Not only does the book give us an insight into 
the world of modern submarining, the plotting is extraordinary.” 

“The world of the submarine is one we never had a chance to see— 
the most secret part of the military”, adds director John McTiernan. 


“The whole mystique of submarines is that you simply don’t 
know where they are or what they’re doing”, novelist Tom Clancy § 
declares. “A submarine is a hunter and the question is always 
who's doing the hunting and who is being hunted.” 





Sean Connery as Marko Alexandrovich Ramius and Alec Baldwin as Jack Ryan 
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“EXCEPT WHERE PROHIBITED: MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED. STOLICHNAYA® VODKA, 40% AND 50% AIC. BY VOL. 
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lhe director of 
“Die Hard” takes 
vou beyond the 
realm of danger 
into the very heart 
of suspense. 





From the thrilling 
#1 bestseller 
comes the 
electrifying 
motion picture. 


JOIN THE HUNT. 






STARTS FRIDAY, MARCH 2ND AT THESE SELECTED THEATERS! 


GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS LOEWS GENERAL CINEMA |] SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
CHERI CHESTNUTHILL]} DANVERS ||SOMERVILLE||FRAMINGHAM]| WOBURN DEDHAM REVERE 
. OPP. 80S. | | RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD Bf RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 3899 RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A FE RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
536-2870 277-2500 777-2555 / 593-2100 628-7000 235-8020 / 872-4400 933-5330 326-4955 286-1660 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL BOSTON every conceivable. taste Bost a] favorite acts. 
PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL™ one of the nation's hottest most 
diverse music Scenes aa ees vue aN SS A eee TOO 
It's for the people. It's by the people. | gninions to match.thé | When you submit a ballot you will 





And it's your chance to tell the world | automatically become eligible to win a 

about your favorite music. To ee your Se Shave your. music library composed of selections 
Everyone who knows music knows __| Boston thinks... .and hat we all of Best Music Poll winners. 

this: what plays in Boston plays already know. And who better than The Boston Phoenix /WFNX Best 


around the world. With more than the Boston Phoenix and WFNX to Music Poll™. It's the one poll that 
1500 active bands and scores of clubs __| carry the message? Let-us spotlight honestly counts... Because we all have 
and dozens of record stores catering to | your hidden here aeulige your | the right to know. 
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RULES AND Gi 
Only official ballots will be accéj 
are not required to vote in ever 
submitted by mail and postn tk 




















nd bands that a oa Boston area clubs, ; 

and NATIONAL as all other ai In other words, Tribe STATE ZIP 
are local, Tracy Chapman is national. Records, tapes and ' 

CDs eligible for this competition must have been released 

within the past 14 months. No a ee inquiries, puna, PHONE 

Judges’ decisions are final. ; 
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REGCAE/SKA ACT 
HEAVY METAL ACT 
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FOLK ACT 
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TALK’ TURKEY: Here's your chance to tell 
us what bums you out. A song? A group? A 
style? A fashion? Tell us in 20 words or less. 
Best submissions will be published with the 
results of this isha ‘) 





















MAIL TO: 
BEST MUSIC POLL™ 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
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California 


dreamer 


But David Wilcox 
has substance, too 


by Jennifer Einhorn 


Lavin’s “Sensitive New Age 

Guys’? Singer-songwriter David 
Wilcox might appear to fit the bill, with 
his faded jeans, acoustic guitar, and sad, 
piercing eyes. I don’t know whether he 
wears a crystal, but speaking from a 
California airport, his soft, animated 
voice is a lot like his music. Punctuated 
with words like “precious,” “com- 
passionate,” and “empowering,” his 
lyrics aim at prodding listeners into 
experiencing what he calls a “capacity for 
joy. 

Still, Wilcox (who will be appearing at 
Passim next weekend, March 2-4), 
doesn’t wholly fit the cliché. He’s a 
songwriter with substance, and his sec- 


E ver wonder who inspired Christine 


- ond LP, How Did You Find Me Here 


(A&M), is filled with unpretentious little 
parables about life, death, and love. 
Repeated listening to the stories he tells 
in a resonant baritone reveals his deft 
way with symbolism and an ability to 
decode complex emotions. As in this 
passage from “Language of the Heart”: 
‘Now you can say that you always were 
honest/And your words were clear from 
the start./But it’s more than just words 
that got spoken/There was language of 
the heart.” 

“The reason that song has such 
compassion was because I had ex- 
perienced those events two months 
before I wrote it,” explains Wilcox. “It 
was actually written while I was on 
the other end of the situation, and / 
had offended somebody. So the song 
was an apology to express her side of 
it.” 
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Wri ting for the symbolically impaired 





REFLECTING THE PAST 
CELEBRATING THE PRESENT 


DEFINING THE FUTURE 


Sian, 


PPRIC C CLAPTON e THE DOORS 

KS e SANTANA e THE WHO e ZZ TOP 
GENESIS « BAD COMPANY e FLEETWOOD MAG 
ROLLING STONES e PINK FLOYD e THE POLICE 
e U2 e AC/DC e THE BEATLES e DAVID BOWIE 
STYX e VAN HALEN e TOM PETTY e LED ZEPPELIN 
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Wilcox signed with A&M as part of the 
record company’s new Aé&Mericana of- 
fshoot, which issues rootsy, pop-oriented 
albums. Nonetheless, he resists type- 
casting. “I’m amused that people try to 
categorize music when there has been so 
much cross-pollination.: It’s silly. Frank 
Zappa says that most people don’t 
choose what type of music they listen to 
according to its inherent musical 
qualities; they just want to be associated 
with a certain type of value system.” 

Wilcox says his “songs grew up 
playing in clubs, where I didn’t have the 
luxury of thinking that someone would 
listen twice. I had to let them. know I 
really meant what I was saying, so I 
wrote with directness.” And that’s a 
quality that also comes across on record, 
thanks to producer Pat McCarthy's 
isolated treatment of voice and guitar. 

The first single, “Eye of the Hur- 
ricane,” is a song about addiction, and 
one of many tunes that taps Wilcox’s 
predilection for vehicles as metaphors — 
for a drug rush, for personal paralysis, or, 
in “Rusty Old American Dream,” for 
what he calls “the decline of the 
American empire.” “Saturday They'll All 
Be Back Again” even uses a classic rock- 
and-roll combination: teenage boys and 
their cars. 

When asked about the hoary standard 
of men writing songs about their prized 
autos, Wilcox responds bluntly. “To say 
that I write about cars is like saying that 
Jesus talked about sheep. He was talking 
about people and issues, but he was 
using stuff that was right in front of you 
to make it undeniably simple.” Laugh- 
ing, he adds, “A friend of mine says | 
write for the symbolically impaired.” 

Wilcox grew up in Ohio and didn’t 
pick up a guitar until high school. He 
compares his blossoming career to 
“walking a big dog. You're not quite sure 
of who’s walking who. Oftentimes it 
feels like the music has felt its way into 
the world and kind of pulled me along 
with it. It wasn’t important to me to make 
money from music. As a matter of fact, I 
spent a long time not taking money — 
making sure that I didn’t pollute the idea 
of what I was after.” But as far as wearing 
a crystal goes, I doubt it. 
Bierkenstocks maybe. 0 
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10:00 Regis and Stagger Lee. 
Waldo the Laper tnd Fits Danity Score 


8:00" Nova: The . A rehash of the 
(2) pons Big Spill multiple 
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WEDNESDAY 


Lee. Fi 

band Infant Skull 

The Future of the 
scientists 


Dunn, Leona Mitchell, and Sherrill 
2) Frontline: The Faces of Arafat. Repeated 


THURSDAY 


Regis and Bruce Lee. Featuring 
an bubertiocetatehum ot 


on the Prize Il: A Nation 


early-19th-century merchant ling 
last week. A look through the World War Ii Navy. (I 
the oat invest conflict-of-interest oor Ma 


it we contributed to the script 
editing for this.) (Until 8 pm) 
8:30 @) Say, Brother. Featuri 


at Sea. This week's murder takes piace on 
a Mediterranean cruise ship. (Until 10 p.m.) 2 


hand. (Until 9 p.m.) 

- Theatre: After the War, part 
eight. We've reached the '60s — a period of social 
changes in Britain that writer Frederic jael 

inely documents well — and Michael's latest 


gets into a seduction i s 
ing episode is a two-hour affair. (Until 11 
m 





TOWER RECORDS Vidkd 


CBS RECORDS 


NO RISK DISC 
OFFER 


We're-so sure you'll enjoy 
these new releases from 
CBS Records, that we are 
offering you a chance to 

_ buy any of these titles 
with ‘NO RISK’ involved . 
Buy it. Listen to it. 

if you don’t like it, bring 

it back with your receipt 


within two weeks of 

purchase and we'll credit you 
with the full purchase 

price toward any other 


Cassette or CD in the store! 




















SALE ENDS FEB. 28TH 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE You! 










ge A <=) 


TRAP ASTER, In Back Bay ee 
4 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greentine 













THE LOUNGE LIZARDS 
VOICE OF CHUNK 





“Best thing I've heard in five years. i .amusic lesson.” 
MICHAEL BRECKER 





“Life-affirming music... .inspiring.” 
i DAVIO SANBORN 





“Staking out new musical territory west of Charles Mingus, east of Bernard Herrmann.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 





“John Lurie, as always, ever unique and one of my favorites.” 
PHILIP GLASS 






“It takes wild courage to play this music; it takes even more tolisten to it.” 
TOM WAITS 


NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES 
TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-44CHUNK 


Or send check of money order to LAGARTO PRODUCTIONS P.O. Box 1740, New York, N.Y. 10009 
—— $11.99 for cassette plus $3.60 shipping and handling —— $14.88 for compact disc plus $3.08 shipping and handling 
Total emount enclosed $___ (ew Vert residents, please add applicable sales tax.) 
















OT ne ae CNY 
——— Vien ns tasters Carte, 
tap. bate 











‘Sigaatere 
Lagarte Productions, jnc., 23 East 3rd St., New York, NY 10063. Replacement for defective merchandise guaranteed. 
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We've got live music and 
dancing on tap every 

Saturday from 9 to 1, with 
pizza and light fare ‘til 12. 
$2 cover, free with dinner. 










138 Portland Street, near Boston Garden, (617) 523-8383. 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD(), 
[}_ 536-0420 near Kenmore Square 





Introducing live music| |} 
to the Theatre District! 


Feb 23-24 
John Lincoin Wright 






SST a) !: 
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& the Sour Mash Two on the aisle 
Boys Get all the information on 
March 1-2 what's hot. what's not 








Memphis Rockabilly 
Band with Scott 
Anderson 


| 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 

















Corner of Tremont & || 
Stuart Streets 451-5997 









THE WESTERN FRONT 
343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
Fri. & Sot., , Feb. 23 & 24 

UPRISING « 
Sun., Feb. 25 


* NEW 
GENERATION 


Tues., Feb. 27 


STANDARD“ 
PROCEDURE 


Wed. & Thurs., Feb. 28 & March 1 


From Jamaica 
IDENTITY “ 
Fri., Sat. & Sun., March 2, 3 & 4 
FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 


Tues., March 6 © Jazz 


DAN PHILLIPS 
BAND. 
Wed., March 7 


RD RIDDIM 
FINE JAMAICAN FOOD ’ 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 














MONDAY NIGHT ACOUSTIC SERIES 
Februa 












































*DRUMMING ON GLASS 
° LAUREN DANIELLE 


ing: 3/5 BIG CLOCK; 3/12 MONK ; 
MIG RHABPEA CLOG 925 DOBME TERS 


SCCHSHSSOSHESESSESEOEOEESEOSES 


10 Brookline St., C . 
492-0082 














































THE WALKERS 


BORDER PATROL - SAVAGE GARDEN 






THE NEIGHBORHOODS 































Wed., Feb. 28 ZEN FRENZY ° SPLIT RISK * DELIRIANTS} 

PLUCK THEATER - GHANDI'S LUNCH BOX Sun., Feb. 25 
ee es ‘ameing Bi Dee ray 3-7 p.m. 

NEW POTATOE renews weer lt 

CABOOSE « rico tec PALISADES 
ee RAT ALLEY - TRIP WIRE 

DELUSIONS VIDENC 
OF GRANDUER cope eee ones 


O- 
THE AMAZING MUDSHARKS - REBECCA LULU 
ing: 3/9 THE ORIGINAL OUTLETS; 
4/0 ZULUS; 3/16 BLOOD ORANGES; 
37 DOGZILLA * 4724 FIRST LIGHT 
Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


Coming:3/9 Incredible Casuals; 3/10 

oe ae es meen Se ee 
Meanies; 3/17 Big Hot Sun; 3/23 Flesh; 3/24 
Zulus; 3/30 Taylor Made; 3/31 Blood Oranges 
















LISTINGS 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 at least one week before the issue in 
which it would appear. We can’t take any 
listings over the phone. There is no charge, but 
your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time of the event (or the 
hours that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the event, 
how much it costs, and a phone number that can 
be published. Specify whether admission is free; 
listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the 
listing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted 
due to space limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 

p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration are 
not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 
267-1234 to take out an ad. Unsolicited photo- 
graphs are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” 
the deadline is a week earlier; to be considered 
for “Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





CAMBRIDGE: 911 





* SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 


POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrais. : 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 





Cubs 


FRIDAY 
THE ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Morton St., 
Jamaica Plain. Bob Tynes and Motul. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. “Zorba's Night" dinner show, with Panos 
Bebedelis. 


AXIS, Boston. Benefit with ‘til tuesday for the 
Boston Film and Video Foundation. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Captain's Piano Bar: Rock 


BUNRATIY'S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., All- 


ston. Call for information. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Robert Marino. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St, Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
Farrenheit, Swinging Steaks, Sticks and Stones, 
145, Hot Tin Roof. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge. Loiterers. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St, Boston. Music 
by Dus. 

CITY LIMITS (592-1836), 225 Blossom St., Lyn- 


DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Bobby Radcluffe with Black Water Junction. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Listener, Bad Shibumi, Nine One 


One. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m, Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Win- 
ter. 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St, Jamaica Plain. The Demoulas. Benefit for the 
Alchemie 


GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., Newbury- 
port. Big Bad Woll. 


GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Slacks. 


Cambridge. Executive 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., Bever- 
ly. Points North, Grapevine Road. _ £ 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158’Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Band That Time Forgot. 


HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. Intemational Night with DJ and One World. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St, Beverly. André Ward Quintet. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Motor City Rhythm Kings. 

JOSYLN'S (508-443-0899), Rie. 27, Sudbury. Call 
for 


information. 
THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. Ais A 
LAI LA] RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Frank Williams with Visions. 
LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 
Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St, Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Pianists Mark Andersen, Ellen 
White. 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio, with Ted Casher. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Progressive and alternative dance music. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 


Mulroy. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Garrison Fewell 
Quartet; at 10 p.in., Greek music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 


Boston. MacMurphys. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St. 


. Cambridge. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, Boston. 
Big Blues Meanies, Double Up. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Otis Rush. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 
Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 
and non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. Micheal Andrew Frank. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Whitfield. 


Barrence 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., . Monk “E” Wilson. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


"* Laurie Sargent, Jonathan Kruth, Ex-Girlfriends, 


Evol Twin. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Tommy Flanagan Trio. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Heavy Metal Homs. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quarter. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 
0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Ethel Ennis. 
SIT ‘N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Catharine and the Greats. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 


Incredible Casuals. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 


free cabaret show. At Carol O'Shaughnessy. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
St, Cambridge. Walkers, Border Patrol. 





pw a oe 107 Union St, New- 


ton Centre. Music by DJ 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., 


WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
_ Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Randy Gur- 
ley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis 


Boilley, at 7 p.m. Art Matthews. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 esbeg cre - 
Somendla John Damian, 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), vento ot Hotel, 1 238 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 


Boston. Ksenia. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by Dus. 

SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night" dinner 
show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
Se The Peter 


Nephews. 
CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Miriam Hyman Jazz 


CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, the 
Cantares Band. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Del Fuegos, Brothers 
Kendall, Gigolo Aunts, Dharma Bums, Piv-Nerts. 
er Cambridge. John Curtis, Patty 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. Female impersonator 
Jimmy Jakes. 

CLUB M-80, tae At 9 p.m., live jazz; at 11 


featuring Carolina Pizza. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the Spe- 
cial Blend Band. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Jerry Portnoy and the 
Streamiiners. 


GROG, Newburyport. Fabulous Heavyweights 
pt to gay sae ry ceil tia 
HARPER'S FERRY, Atson. Band That Time For- 
UB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 


JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. André Ward Quintet. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Sleepy LaBeef, 


with 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark Andersen, 


David Russell. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 
ist Melisa Hood. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 
p.m., Mike “the Spike's” Blues Jam; at 7 p.m., Fort- 
aleza. 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Eight to the Bar, Strong 


Waters. 
ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 


SIT ‘N BULL PUB., Maynard. The The Suspicions. 

THE TAM, Brookdine. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
fternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 

Carol O’Shaugnessy. 

TT. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Scruffy the 

Cat, Brahmin Caste, Condo 


, Cambridge. Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar: the Randy Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby 
— at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m., Geoff 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John Damian, 
Eade Quintet. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Appearing Nitely. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Andy 
McGhee Jazz All 


BUNRATTY'S, Aliston. Call for information. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Linton Dwesi Johnson, 
Sister Breeze 


, Dennis Bovell & the Dub Band. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Ellis Paul, Jon 


Svetky. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Carnival celebration 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Jumping Blues Dance Party, 
Roll With it. 

COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. At 2 p.m., Ray 
Smith's Jazz Band. 

CRICKET'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Brian Walkiey Quartet. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 4 p.m,, Shirley Lewis 


Experience. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Spaeimeninir. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 1 p.m., 
Cantabrigia Jazz Ensemble; at 9 p.m.; Joe Mulhol- 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. 2 Sel eee SAM: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz 

NAKED CITY COPPER WOUBE, (254-467 107 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. improv and jazz. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 
_ pm., Fens Bevtem, Oesten. Same 7282. 
Tsunami Poets, Visigoths, Miranda Warning, C- 
Continued on page 34 





Tuesday, F 


«year olds admitted to all shows (18+) with valid 1D. 


fidaaee s. ral % ° Tht tere 


vate a aes UST 
AN 9: DE 8 hi pO TALEaS e $5 


rey me vi Bas ei. ae "TAI is: «$1 


7:45 ie Hin inal Boers 


Monday, Fab ge A culit Meta * jozz* $6 


IE RAPIE MALK. QUARTET = DEBRIS 


. 27 © 7:45 p.m rock e $5 
STORM nee 
DAMBUILDERS 


“THE BLUE 8° 7:45 it © rock * $6 
foaming IONKEY } 


of The Neats 
MIND 


LAURIE iE SARGENT 


MOLLY'SHEE 


with Chameleon 
JONATH. 
EX-GRILFRIENDS 
EVOL TWIN 


A r in the Balcony: ROLL ® 
mA { fe), turday, Feb. 24 
> ee VOLCANO SUNS 
FEB 28 CREEPING ANATOMY 
B&GPRODUCTIONS | Special 2 pm 


in cooperation with Yukon SHEAHTE i feHion 
Jack. Finals for Pin Point 
passing contest. Grand 
prize Daytona Beach Trip Hi 
MAR 2 8pm 
Carlsbur g presents 
Fashion Show with 
1 acct Accent pr row 


PASaA ot SLAVE 


DANCERS 
celebrate the release of 
WHO BE DAT 


PIVNERTS 
DAMBUILDERS 
in the ; HER SISTER 


Enter in fashion show contest 


$1000 photo shoot grand prize 
MAR 2 & 3 
BTelalas Party with 
DJ “Kiki” 
MAR 4 
DJ Jay Harney spins 
nerd rock n ral 


Upsoring et een Fi 
3/9 EVAN INS with DASH RIP ROCK 
3.10 WELL BABIES 


CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 


158 Brighton Ave. (coRNER OF HARVAR BRIGHTON AVE 
CONCERT LINE — 254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 


Feb.26 0 
Local Talent 


BLUES BAND 
BLUE AVENUE 
ednesday - 
Boston Music Award Nominees 
BOSTON BAKED 
BLUES 


- ag your host - musicians invited 


Every Sunday * 4:00 - 8:00 p.m. 
pugs es 2 





EVERY WEDNESDAY 18+ WENX'S TAI 


SATURDAY RCA Records Presents 
FEBRUARY 24 PETER MURPHY 


Record Giveaway 
WEDNESDAY 
MARCH 7 WORLD MUSIC NIGHT 


THE ART OF NIGHTLIFE 
21 Brookline Street W Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 864-0400 


Fri 


EXECUTIVE SLACKS 


Apocalyptic Resurrection 
Friday evenings exclusively at GROUND ZERO 


FRIDAY MARCH 2, 1990 18+ 
in a rare live performance, Wax Trax recording artists... 


CONTROLLED 
BLEEDING 


FRIDAY MARCH 9, 1990 18+ FRIDAY MARCH 16, 1990 18+ 
Boston grunge rock 
meets NY mesh and metal... 


SLAUGHTER SHACK 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


FRIDAY MARCH 23, 1990 18+ 
LYDIA LUNCH 


Wed., Feb. 28 * 18+ 
DREAMS MADE 
FLESH 
and KING MOON 
RAZER 





S 
PROPHETS 
GIA) Presented by 
Rites ac 
! 


ZEnG 


512 MASS AVE 


u PTFOW N 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


Fri, Feb. 23 
R&B 


MOTOR CITY RHYTHM 


Thurs., March 1 
RCA Recordi 


Artists 
KINGS REAT HER RIGHT 


Fel, Mi March 2 


THE HORSEFLIES 


ee 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


pau LINTON KWESI | 
JOHNSON 


with special guests SISTER BREEZE 
DENNIS BOVELL & THE DUB BAND 
WRBB - Roots, Rock, Reggae 


D HATTER - MUNDO MOJO - RAT ALLEY 
CANDY STRIPER DEATH ORGY - STREETWISE 


D.J. WBCN’s Metal Mike 


TONY RICHARDS & THE K-MAN BAND 
D.J. Todd 


$8.75/9.75 


THE ROLLING STONES 


il BLUSHING 
BRIDES 


with special guests THE SHIVERS 
$8.50/9.50 


with special guests SCATTERFIELD 


EX-GIRLFRIENDS » Vi DA GAMA 
AWAKE & D NG 
$8.50/9.50 


WBCN’'s 22nd Birthday Party 
IHITFIELD & THE S = 
4YSICAL GRAFFITI 
THE RADIATORS 
BLACK UHURU 


BARRENCE W 


ee oe ee 


“ DOORS OPEN 8PM POSITIVE LD. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - 
Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
QUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434. 


STON 451-1905 | 


' with special guests 
BROTHERS KENDALL 
GIGOLO AUNTS 
DHARMA BUMS 


D.J. Todd 


Pees erases erat ele eatate 


iJ 
——" 


ifals ROMANTICS 


L 
ox’ 


Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff Covell Trio. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” dinner 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boson. A 4 pn, pianist 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Full 
= tage Seni Raphe Malik Quar- 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and O’Con- 
nor. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. David Bromberg Big 
Band. 


PAPILLON, Brookline. Open door. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Xavier Derouin 
Group with Andy Ezrin. Downstairs: Mordy Ferber 


Quartet. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Tam Jam with Glenn Shamb- 


room. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Dumptruck, 


Drumming on Glass. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 


Bar: the Art Mathews Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Scott Mullett 


Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Linmax. 


TUESDAY 
ee 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night" dinner 
Ensemble. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m.: Bert 
Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob Winter. 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Jazz jam ses- 


sion. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 

Moore. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Hurley. 


PAPILLON, 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Winiker Swing 
Orchestra. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Five Guys Named 


, Brookline. Quavers. 
TT. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Claude 
Thomas, Madd Haus, Ant Farm, Alex ’B. Day. 


dure. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 

Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

roe JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Greg Abate 


OP , 


WEDNESDAY 
> Bilin ba ati ae aera 


THE AVEROF, cote “Zorba's Night” dinner 
show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Jam session with Buddy 
Johnson and Weeping Willy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. 3 Merry Widows, Soul 
Driver, Out of Hand, Sean Beaton Project. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Palisade, Rat Alley, Trip Wire. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Montgomery, 


* Plant, and Stritch. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m.: Bert 
Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. New band night. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Music by New York DJ and 
dancing for voguers/hip-hoppers. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ellen Mciiwaine Band. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 17-piece 
Boston Jazz Orchestra. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists, David Huggins, 
Mark Andersen. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music (over-18 night). 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla Quartet. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
5:30 p.m., open mike; at 8:45, Blue Death Shoot- 
ers, Monkey Mind. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Open mike. 

NECCO PLACE, Bj 


Band. : 

SCULLERS, Boston. Connie Devaney and 
Samoset Jazz. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Pluck 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and adcress- 


6s. 
THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 


tisi Trio. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Ellen Cross, Cliff 


Edwards. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. “Our Time,” a musical 


revue. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. Rock and Reggae Night with 
live band. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Montgomery, 


ED BURKE'S, Boston. C-Jammers. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m.: Bert 
Seuleturs Genk: tot 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Brian Maes and the Memory. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. High Function. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. At 5 p.m., afterwork jazz ; at 
10 p.m., dancing with DJ Ron Boston. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Treat Her Right, Mom 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Sean 


Hurley. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Dogzil- 
(remedy ee 7 gael Joe Morris, 
Sweat Shop, Ginger Butkiss. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain. Loiterers. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE., Allston. Elastic 
Waste Band, Bill 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Necco Factory with 
WZBC Dus Peter Connolly and Paul Cheever. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Dr. John. 
OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Rites. 1 and 


PARADISE, Boston. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 

RACHAEL’S (227-0800) Marriott Long Wharf, 
Boston. Beach Party with DJ Matt Siegel of WXKS 

FM. 


» Godoy Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Houston Person and Etta 
Jones. 
SIT ‘N BULL PUB., Maynard. George Leh and the 
Rockin’ Shoes. 


THE TAM, Brooline.Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Free cabaret show. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. New Potato 


Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bruce Gertz 
Trio. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Linmax. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Call for infor- 


mation. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Tricia Langlois, 
Laura Wood. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. “Our Time,” a musical 


DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the Spe- 
cial Blend Band. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Steve Smith and the 


HUB CLUB, Boston. . International Night with DJ. 


and Wildest Dreams. 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins 
with Visions. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fieuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 


Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. David Greenfield. 


Duffy. 
PARADISE, Boston. XYZ, Kid Crash. (18+ show.) 
THE RAT, Boston. Pajama Siave Dancers. 


SCULLERS, Boston. Houston Person and Etta 


Jones. 

SIT ‘N BULL PUB., Maynard. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson and the Majic Rockes, Part-time Lovers. 
THE TAM, Brookline. T. Blade & the Fabulous 


Esquires. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 


Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge; at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley, at 7 p.m. Art 
Matthews. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Andrew 
D'Angelo Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Linmax. 


CANTARES, 15 Springfield St., Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., improvisational comedy with Guilty Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St, 
Harvard Sq. es 
David Feldman, Linda Smith. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), ‘200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Call for information. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles Play- 
house (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. Call 
for information. 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 Warren- 
ton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Bill Scheft, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- | 
HILL (508-521-0544), Michaslangelos Restaurant, 
600 River St., Haverhill. Kevin Knox, Sue McGinnis, 


Dick Doherty. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 


. 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxe- 


dos Improv Company with Wendy Liebman, John 
Priest. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Comic P.|., Tommy Sledge, Brian Powers. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warren- 
ton St., Boston, At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., John 
Pinette, Pat McGreal, Billy Martin. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
abs John DiCrosta, Brian Longwell, Larry 


Repucci. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At 
7 p.m., “Whodunit Dinner’; at 8:30 and 10 p.m., 
Dennis Learey, Jim Lauletta, Larry Sullivan. 


' SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri, 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, David Feldman, Linda Smith. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., Anthony Clark, Bill Scheft, Chris Zito. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, Haverhill. Kenny Rogerson, Sue McGinnis, 
Dick Doherty. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
po da p.m., Tom Agna, Tom Dunham, John 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Comic P.I., Tommy Sledge, 
Brian Powers. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Pat McGreal, Billy Martin, 
John Pinette. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At9 and 11:15 p.m., Frank Santorel-- 
li, Mike Moto, Jonathan Groff. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 
p.m., John DiCrosta, Brian Longwell, Larry Repucci. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 6:30 p.m., “Whodunit Din- 
ner’; at 9:30 and 11:30 p.m., Dennis Learey, Louie 
CK. 


SUNDAY 
See Fidy sings for phone numbers and address- 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
David Feldman, Linda Smith. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Anthony Clark, Pat McGreal, John 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Tring. (18+ show.) 


MONDAY 
See Fideyksings lor phone numbers end acess 


CATCH AISNG STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 


ike night. 

CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (542-8158), 76 Warrenton 
St, Boston. At 8 p.m., D.J.-Hazard, Jimmy Smith, 
and Bill McDonald with musical guests Childhood, 
and the Natives in a benefit for the making of the 
locally-produced film, The Tangled Web. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., the 

Clark Show. 
NARCISSUS (536-1950), Kenmore Sq., Boston. 
Kevin Knox, David Barbuto. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
~ Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


Carci A vasods Stan. Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 


open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
James Lewis, Suzi Maxi, Evan Corfeld. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p. m., 
Paul di Angelo, Tony V, Anthony Clark, Rick Purpu- 
fa. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated” hypnotist 
Frank Santos. (18+ show.) 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Third Anniversary Celebration with Larry Miller, 
Chuck Sklar, Thom Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Sue McGinnis. 

MALLSIDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. At 9:30 p.m., Dick Doherty, 
Leo T. Baldwin, Rob Printz. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George McDonald, Tony V, Billy Martin, Rick Purpu- 


fa. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m,, the Anthony Clark 
Show with D.J, Hazard, Al Ducharme, Helen Lantry. 

(18+ show.) . 


Pa ee 
See Fidey Ising for phone numbers and acess 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 


comedy with the Act 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambrge. A 820 pm, 











CHATTERLY'S COMEDY CLUB, Bouton. See ist- 
ing for previous Fri. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:20 p.m, 
pacts che pte hanging emg 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 9 
oo awe ras {magic open-mike night with 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. Call 
for information. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


George Maxx, Tony V, Rick Purpura. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Bill 
Braudis, Gerroll Bennett. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn Show 
=e MacDonald, Jonathan Groff, (18+ 
) 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Children. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Mike McDonald, Sue McGinnis. 

DICK DOHERTY’S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, Haverhill. Paul DiAngelo, Marci Rose, Dick 


Doherty. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 


listing for previous Fri. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Tony V, Rick Purpura. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Bill 
Braudis, Gerroll Bennett. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., Frank 
Santos, R-Rated hypnotist. (18+ show.) 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m. on 
the1st floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Call 547-9727 for more information. 
SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE 
8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 628-0662. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at-8:30.p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the West Medford Congregational 

, $4, $2 





NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 p.m. 
in the Marriott Hotel ballroom, exit 33B off Rte. 128, 
Burlington, Admission $10; call 899-3900. 


SATURDAY 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE PARTY begins at 
8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Admission $5, $4 for members; call 
891-6084. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES, with caller Walter 
Page be dy bd eae at Scout House, 74 Walden 
St, Concord. Admission $4.50; call 547-7781. 
BOSTON GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA GROUP 
sponsors a dance at 8 p.m. at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $5; call 729-9206. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB hosts their 
annual Valentine's Dance at 8 p.m. at the Quality 
Inn, Totten Pond Rd., Waltham. Admission $12, $9 
before 9 p.m.; call 482-8255. 
“DRUM AND DANCE SATURDAY” begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Participants are encour- 
aged to bring drums and shakers. Admission $5; 
call 494-2407 (days) or 734-4115 (eves.). 
“WINTER’S EVE DANCE,” sponsored by 


Cambridge Parkway, Cam- 
on x Admission $20, $15 for members; call 566- 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See Sting fr Fi 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Har- 
vard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Aubum St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
ISRAELI DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Leven- 
thal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; call 
965-7410, x167. 


p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 Marathon St., 
Arlington. Admission $4; call 648-0640. 


MONDAY 
Any: at 7 Tome St Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission : 


#4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 


CRE, oe ale Oa en ee 
kee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 
in Se eee eo 


ISAAEL FOLK DANCE tate fb #10 10:90 pm. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8p.m. at St. "John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt Aubumn St, Watertown. soft-soled 


- shoes required. Admission $5; call 354-1340, 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
Sear a ee core ene meat ob 
pyr dyad. denna al ae 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; be 
pri 


HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary A ee 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admis- 

sion $4; call 776-7314. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call (508) 
872-4110. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins at 
8:30 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522 
6834. 


begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
peteeey tig: bday at the VFW Hall, 688 
i ve., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 484- 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE bogie af 8 pn. 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St. Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St, Brookline. Admission $4; call 354- 
1340. 


CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 p.m. 
in the Sheraton Hotel ballroom, exit 19A off. Rte. 


ing for 
BULGARIAN DANCING. See listing for previous 


Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for pre- 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

DON COSSACKS SONG AND DANCE ENSEM- 
BLE performs Russian folk songs and dances 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts, Tremont St., Boston. A 
Bank of Boston Celebrity Series preseraation, Tick- 
ets $18-$23; call 931-2000. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY KURT WEILL FESTI- 
VAL presents “An Evening of Dance/Theater” fea- 
turing “Weill Dances,” choreographed and per- 
formed by Susan Rose and Peter DiMuro, and “The 
Seven Deadly Sins,” by choreographer Anna 

includes from 


$10; call 536-6340. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY KURT WEILL FESTI- 
VAL. See listing for Fri. 
DON COSSACKS SONG AND DANCE ENSEM- 
BLE. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 

BOSTON BALLET presents “Repertory II: Festival 
Classics,” featuring Antony Tudo’s Jardin aux lilas, 

Balanchine's The Four Temperaments, and 
Fernando Bujones's staging of the divertissements 
from Act Ill of Raymonda, Performances begin 
tonight through Mar.11 at the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain 
times this week are at 7 p.m. tonight, and 8 p.m. 
tomorrow. Tickets $10.50-$46.50; call 964-4070. 


FRIDAY 
NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATRE presents 
its winter concert, entitled “Red Forest,” tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. the 4th at 4 p.m. at 
the Tower Auditorium of the Mass. College of Art, 
Huntington Ave.,.Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for 
and students; call 363-1555, x355. 


vents 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of Incest Sur- 
vivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St, 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM BRIDAL SHOW 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Aquarium, Central Wharf, 
Boston. Free; call 973-5298. 


Players at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow and 

Fri. the 2nd at 51 Walden St., Concord. Tickets $8; 

call (508) 369-2990. 

EUGENE O'NEILL'S AH, WILDERNESS! 's pre- 

soeiad toy aed tomanrte ot 749'pan‘tne on 
- Continued on page 36 


4 $6.50/7.50 


4 $5.50/6.50 


1 $3.50 


» Place 


Friday, eh 23 
BIG BLUES 
MEANIES 
with special guests 
DOUBLE UP 
$5.00 7:30 pm 
"Saturday, February 24 
EIGHT TO 


THE BAR 
with special guests 
STRONG WATERS’ § 
7:30 pm 


y, February 28 | 
ROLL WITH IT 
JUNK BOND 
JOHNNY COLA 
$3.50 7:30 pm 


Thursday, March 1 


|THE NECCO FACTORY”} 


featuring alternative music spun by 
Host DJ WERS’ Chris Conway 


with special guests 
TWO SAINTS 
$3.50 8:00 oe 


“Friday, March 2. 
BIG TRAIN 
with special guests 

IN 2 DEEP 
TERRY BRIGHT BAND 


$5.00 7:30 pm 


dj 


Pd oes Ue PL WORE New We Oy PEI 


Saturday, March 3 
WILL & THE 
BUSHMEN 


:] DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
% AMIE 


SCHALER 
ON VACATION _ . 
7:30 pm 


: Tuesday, March 6 


E AES GOR? Boston Rocks 


PARADE 
with special guests 
TANKI FLIP 


Wedrtesday, March 7 


‘] 91.9fm WUMB Acoustic Images 


“CLUBHOUSE” 


Dance Party! featuring 
host DJ JIDE MAX 
$8.00 7:30 pm 


Adjacent to The Cl . av 


parking © Tickets available at Strawberries | : 
* Ticketron * Teletron 


Records & 720-3434 | 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The - 


Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 





Thursdays: ROCK & REGGAE poorss0 Pm & 
: "March 1 -DIVERSITY 
Saturdays: JAZZ SERIES veorss:0¢ PM 
Feb. 24 -CERCIE MILLER QUARTET 
March 3 -SID THE KID 
March 10 -POSSITIVE DENT. _ 


; a 
"Nouveau Club M-80- 
969 ig cn oe Avenue 254-2054 


Revence tickets wallets @ Gh Tebationster eutlets (617) 24: -2000 | 


\ 


See) Feb 22nd » URBAN BLIGHT 21+ i” 
TRIBULATIONS (SKA) 


Feb 23rd » ‘TIL TUESDAY 
JUDY'S TINYHEAD 
JET BLACK 


ch 28th -LAW AND ORDER 138+ 
r fl KRAZLER + STRAIGHT JACKET 
LIVE WIRE 


Tixs Axis only! 


WARGASM 
SLAUGHTER SHACK 
SEKA * MELTDOWN 
SINISTER MINISTER 
Tix Axis Only! 


» ARCTURUS 18+ 
AL MAD HATTER « CATHARSIS 
LOVE POLLUTION 
Tix Axis Only! 


x 
- TREAT HER RIGHT 18; Ff 
THE REGULARS 
THE LEMMINGS 
LIFE IN BETWEEN 
(POST RAMONES SHOW PARTY) 
Tix Axis Only! 


-DREAD ZEPPELIN 21+ 


Tix Axis Only! 


Mar 14th v UNATTACHED 


{ TRIP WIRE «¢ FLESH 
STREET DEAL * COCCHIARO 
TEAGUS (NYC) 

Tix Axis Only! 


Mar 15th v ITONES (ska) 18+. 


UKIAH (Grateful Dead, CSNY) 


Mar 21th v FARRENHEIT 18+ 
D, HEAVY METAL HIEST *« DIVER DOWN 
STREETWISE 
Tix Axis Only! 


A Mar 23rd » WEST MOORE LANDS 18+ 
a WHO BE DAT 

RUMBLE CLUB 

DREAMS MADE FLESH 

CRAB DADDY 

Tix Axis Only! 


- SEVERED HEADS 


21+ 


F 
WED 


TN. 
e 


i Mor 8th 


Mar 9th 


18+ 


Apr. 6th 


“ <1 @% ~ 
Rot ON SARS 
yy tack" es @ ates ‘ 





"Se 


0661 ‘€z AYWNHESS ‘SSYHHL NOILOSS “XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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Scotties Roadhouse 


Featuring Rock 'n Roll 


tnt 
2 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 


Det ringel rs 
The South Shore's Newest 18+ 
Rock & Dance C lub « ' 


TOP Tt ery 


Sun., Feb. 25 
at Noon * ALL AGES 


Wednesday, Feb. 28 
CONTAGIOUS 
BAD BLOOD ¢ BREA 


Thurs., March 1 
SOUTH BOUND 
KING BEE 


Rte. 28 45 Emerson Ave. Brockton, MA 


508-583-2710 


Wednesday Feb. 28 
9.30-11PM 


With 

DJ's Ch-Ch-Cheevers 
and NewyYork's 
Sister Dimension 


ale Lom Glee) 

533 Washington St. 
Boston MA 02111 
TEL 451.6999 


$3 Validated Parking at Lafayette Place Parking Garage 


GIUTASS 


In Beverly »- 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N - Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 


Fri., Feb. 23 
POINTS NORTH 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


TAX COLLECTORS 
THE IMPOSTERS 


COMING 
— March 9 
ZULUS. 
Saturday, March 10 
BIM SKALA BIM 
Thursday, March 15 
ULTRA BLUE 
Friday, March 16 
THE FOOLS 
Saturday, March 17 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


LAURIE SARGENT 


(formerly FACE TO FACE) 
FOR NO ONE 


Thurs., March 1 
BRIAN MAES 
DON'T EVEN ASK 
Fri., March 2 


EASTOF EDEN [i/o =e 


LIFE ON EARTH 


Al Tt 
) BENEFIT TFOR R CHURCH 
BA net , R 
ONE PEOPLE 
NKY REGGA 





Pig SVKGH 


> MASS AVE 


 STAAR 
S C AMBRIDGE 


Fit, Mar. 2 © MONK “E’ WILSON 
SERVING LUNCH 
EVERYDAY 


Weekdays 11:30-2:30 © Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3:00 


Lunch Mon, - Sat.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch t1-3:15 pm 


We now ser finner until Loy 
enim@uchifenirawreni nn 


INCREDIBLE 
CASUALS 


“Savoye” 
TRUFFLE 


THE E WY) AC oT 
TAM JAM 


W GLENN SHAMBROOM 


wy 
j ( 
Vili 


THE ole IND RS 


DUKE 
ROBILLARD 


LUTHER 
“GUITAR” JR. 
OEINON 


T. BLADE 
& THE FABULOUS 
ESQUIRES 
LH. & sa March a GI 


Sup... March 4 
SEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 


oe a = a mw 
THE TAM , 
for Lunch MTV er SMTWTh 
Take 10% OFF 
8 food bill with this coupon ‘ 


oe mn 7 = | 
1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


Continued from page 35 

Sun. at 3 p.m. by the Wheelock Family Theatre at 
Wheelock College, 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tick- 
ets $7; call 734-5200. 

FOOTLIGHT 


edy burlesque by Abe Rybeck, premieres in a work- 
shop production at MIT's Kresge Theater, Cam- 
bridge tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 
2 p.m. Tickets $10; call 262-1207. 
DAVID MAMET’S SEXUAL PERVERSITY IN 
CHICAGO Is presented by the Boston University 
pec sthayser ak gether 
Manvell Auditorium, Boston University College of 
ae my pre 640 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Admission $7, $5 for students; call 536- 


CHILDREN'S 
No Hole Day, a musical tale, today and tomorrow 
at 1 p.m., and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m., at 255 Elm St., 
Somerville. Tickets $4.50; call 628-9575. 
POSTAGE STAMP SHOW begins at noon today, 
and at 10 a.m. tomorrow and Sun. at the 57 Park 
Plaza Hotel, 200 Stuart St., Boston. Admission $3, 
pd pe ed mae ha 
“NEW ENGLAND HOME SHOW” begins today at 
noon, tomorrow at 10 a.m., and Sun. at 11 am. at 
the World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. Admission $7, children $2; call 536-8152. 
“SPRING FASHION FESTIVAL” begins today at 
5:30 p.m. in the Harborview Lounge of the Boston 
Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 439-7000, x7224. 


SATURDAY 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” and “Three Billy 
Goats Goats Gruff,” tonight and tomorrow at 1 and 
3 p.m. at 32 Station St., Brookline. Performed by 
Mary Churchill and the Cranberry Puppets. Admis- 
sion $5; call 731-6400. 

DAENA GIARDELLA performs comic improvisa- 
tions, character sketches, and movement theatre 
vignettes at 8 p.m. today and tomorrow at the 
Blacksmith House, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. Tickets $10; 


call 547-6789. 

“CONQUERING LONELINESS THROUGH 
YOGA” begins at noon at the Kundalini Yoga Cen- 
ter, he St., Wellesley. Admission $54; call 


237-5872. 
“IMPACT '90: A TRIBUTE TO THE AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN” is a fashion show at 8 p.m. at the 
George Sherman Union, Boston University, 775 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Admission $6, $5; 
Call 889-4473. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents “Fireside 
Table,” featuring stories and games around a warm 
fire, today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at 
Drumiin Farm, South Great Rd:, Lincoln. Admission 
$3-$5; call 259-9807. 
HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
hosts a winter walk for adults at 8 a.m. today 
(admission $18), and “Animal Tracks and Signs," a 
for the entire family, Fri. the 2nd at 7 p.m. 
(admission $9). Both events take place at 10 
Juniper Rd., Box 136, Belmont. Pre-registration is 
489-5050. 


required; call 

CAMELLIA EXHIBITION begins at noon today and 
at 10 a.m. atomorrow at the Hunnewell Visitor Cen- 
ter, Arnold Arboretum, the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Donations requested; call 524-1718. 

TENNIS PARTY, sponsored by the Boston Ski and 
Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. at the Waltham 
Raquet Club, 249 Lexington St, Waltham. Admis- 
sion $15, $12 for members; call 789-4070. 
FOURTH ANNUAL CHARLES C. YANCEY 
BOOKFAIR begins at 12:30 p.m. at the Codman 
Square Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 725-3131. 

SPRING BRIDAL FASHION SHOW begins at 1 


“A BRIDAL EVENT — BOSTON STYLE” begins 
today at 11 a.m. in the Ballroom of the Boston Har- 
bor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $25; call 439-7000, x7224 for reservations. 


DICKENS'S HARD TIMES . See listing for Fri. 
EUGENE O'NEILL'S AH, WILDERNESS! See list- 
ing for Fri. 

FOOTLIGHT CLUB PRESENTS COLE PORTER'S 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for Fri 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S 


THE DEVIL'S DIS- 
CIPLE. See listing for Fri. 
BLAME IT ON THE BIG BANANA. See listing for 


Fri. 
EMERSON STAGE. See listing for Fri. 
SPROUTS CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 


Fri. 
“NEW ENGLAND HOME SHOW.” See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 

“DINOSAUR ROCK” is a musical performance for 
children featuring musician Michele Valeri, pup- 
peteer Ingrid Crepeau, and the company members 
of Dinosaur Rock. Programs begin at 1:30 and 3:30 
p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, Gosman Campus, 333 Nahanton St., New- 
ton Centre. Ticket $6, $5 for members; call 965- 
7410, x169. 

NEW ENGLAND EARTH DAY 1990 presents a 


meeting to discuss the Interfaith Environmental 

Covenant at 3 p.m. at the Old South Church, 

Boston. Free; call 944-5883. 

CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH ADULTS 

hosts a night at Jillian's nightclub at 7 p.m. at 145 

pert Boston. Tickets $20, $15 for members; 
call 566-5946. 


WINE-TASTING SEMINAR AND DINNER AT MAI 

SON ROBERT, sponsored by the Alliance 

Francaise, begins at 4 p.m. at 45 School St., 
Admission $10-$20 


Boston. for the seminar, $65 for 
dinner; call 523-4423. 
183RD ANNIVERSARY OF HENRY 


WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW’S BIRTH Is cele- 
brated this week at the Friends Meeting House, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Call 876-4491 for 
information 


on programs. 
EUGENE O'NEILL'S AH, WILDERNESS! See iist- 
for Fri. 
BERNARD SHAW’S THE DEVIL'S Dis- 
CIPLE. See listing for Fri. 
BLAME IT ON THE BIG BANANA. See listing for 


Fri. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See listing for 


Sat. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 
eee eee ee 


“NEW ENGLAND HOME SHOW.” See listing for 
Fri. 


MONDAY 
STUDENT MARCH TO SAVE THE NATION'S 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group and a women’s Narcotics Anony- 
mous, both at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap, both at 
8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 


354-8807. 
BACKGAMMON par acne a sponsored by 


CRAFTS AND PUZZLE-MAKING FOR KIDS 
begins at 3:30 p.m. at the- Mt. Auburn/Collins 
Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9085. 


TUESDAY 
BLACK FOLKS THEATER, INC. presents “The 
Meeting,” a one-act play based on a fictitious meet- 
ing between Martin Luther King Jr., and Malcolm X. 
at the African Meeting House, 8 Smith Court, 


Those under 21 are welcome. Tickets $15; ‘call 266- 
4351. 

TUFTS ARENA THEATER presents Menander’s- 
The Man Who Hated People at 8 p.m. tonight 
through Sat. the 3rd at the Theater at Tufts's Med- 
ford Campus. Tickets $2-$5; call 381-3493. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings for lesbians 
over 30 at 7 p.m.; a bisexual women's rap at 7:30 
p.m.; and a meeting of Women for Sobriety at 8 
p.m.; all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 


354-8807. 

SNOWBOARDING AT BLUE HILLS with the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Blue Hills Ski Area, Milton. Tickets/rentals $25-$40; 
call 789-4070. 


WEDNESDAY 
AMENESTY INTERNATIONAL ORIENTATION 
SESSION begins at 7 p.m. at the Northeast 
yo sod Office, 58 Day St., Somerville. Free; call 


WOMEN'S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon at 
6:30 p.m.; a battered women's support group at 7 
p.m.; and a writers’ support group at 7:30 p.m. All 
take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH meets every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at St. John 
the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. A 
new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m. Men’s and 
Women's Issues groups meet separately at 6:45 
p.m. Open to youth 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible. Call 523-7363. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 7225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
University Boston. Members of the Astronomy 
Department will identify astronomical features 
which the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 

SOVIET ACROBATIC REVUE performs at 7 p.m at 
the J. Everett Collins Center for the Performing 
Arts, Shawsheen Rd., Andover. Tickets $18-$23; 
call (508) 474-9134. 

NEW ENGLAND PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
presents a career expo at 9 a.m. at George Sher- 
man Union, 2nd floor ballroom, Boston University, 
775 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Admission $10, 
$6 for students, free for members; call 782-NEPA. 
NATIONAL BLACK CULTURAL EXPOSITION | 
begins today at 6 p.m. at the Hynes Convention 
Center, Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, $3 in 
advance and for students; call 282-8273. Tomor- 
tow: a day of workshops and exhibitions begins at 
8:30 p.m.; at 8 p.m., Harry Belafonte performs. On 
Fri. the 2nd, exhibition continues at 10 a.m. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S THE DEVIL'S Dis- 
CIPLE. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion for 
incest survivors at 7:30 p.m., and a cancer support 
group (wheelchair accessible) at 7 p.m. Both take 
ac 4 Pest Canoe. Free; call 354- 


VOLLEYBALL. WINE, AND CHEESE PARTY, 
the Leventhal-Sidman 


sponsored by the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, begins at 8 p.m. in the gym on the 





ene 





Gosman Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Admission $7, $5 for mem- 
bers; call 965-7410, x158. 

CAFE TEATRO presents “I Still Feel Kidnapped,” 
duets with Jorge Arce and Valerie Stephens at 8 


$12; call 

TAVERN 0 DAYS IN EARLY WALTHAM AND 

Ww. ” a re-creation of 17th- and 18th- 

century local taverns, begins at 7 p.m. at the 

Charles River Museum of industry, Pine St., 
972-6431. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAWS THE DEVIL'S Dis- 
CIPLE. See 


listing for 
NATIONAL BLACK CULTURAL EXPOSITION. . 


See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of incest Sur- 
vivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. and for women 
who've surrendered children to adoption at 7 p.m., 
both at 46 Pleasant St, Cambridge. Free; call 354- 


8807. 

GARR LANGE PERFORMS in the Brookline Com- 
munity Theater's production of James 
McLure's 1959 Pink Thunderbird tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at the First Presbyterian Church, 32 
Harvard St., Brookline. Tickets $8, $6 for seniors 
and students; call 731-0603. 

NINTH ANNUAL BOSTON ANTIQUES SHOW 
begins at 11 a.m. today, tomorrow, and Sun. the 4th 
at the Boston Park Plaza Castle, Arlington St. at 
Park Plaza, Boston. Admission $5; call (518) 392- 
6711. 

SHABBAT SHALOM, night services for singles 
age 40 and up, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Temple 
Sinai, 50 Sewall Ave., Brookline. Oneg Shabbat 
social hour follows. Free; call 244-6506. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB, for men 
over 6'2", and women over 5'10”, hosts a social 
hour at 6 p.m. at the Windjammer Lounge, Newton 
Marriott, 2345 Commonwealth Ave., Newton. Buffet 
$2; call HUB-TALL. 

- sagen HARD TIMES See listing for previous 


POOTLIGHT CLUB PRESENTS COLE PORTER'S 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for previous Fri. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S THE DEVIL'S DiS- 
CIPLE. See listing for previous Fri. 

NATIONAL BLACK CULTURAL EXPOSITION. 
See listing for Wed. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


Yard, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2791 

“SACRED MUSIC OF THE EAST: The Music of 
Georgi Furdjieff and Thomas de Hartman” begins at 
8 p.m. at Sage Hall, Smith College, Northampton. 
Benefit for the Millers River Educational Coopera- 
tive. Tickets $10, $7 for seniors and students; call 
484-3529. 


Huntington Ave., Boston. A Bank of Boston Celebri- 
ty Series presentation. Tickets $20-$22; call 266- 
1492. 


SEYMOUR SHIFRIN FESTIVAL PERFOR- 
MANCES continue at 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, 
Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Boston Musica Viva presents a concert of Christo- 
pher Rouse’s Rotai Passionis, Seymour Shifrin’s /n 
Eius Memoriam, Kathryn Alexander's Song of 
Songs, and a new work by Kamran ince. Tickets 
$10, $5 for students and seniors; call 353-0556. 
NEW ENGLAND STRING QUARTET performs 
works of Schubert and Beethoven, and a new work 
by David Patterson at 8 p.m..at the McCormack 
Theatre on the Harbor Campus of the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston. Free; call 929-7340. 
AMERICAN STAGE PREMIER OF GEORGE 
FRIDERIC HANDEL'S ESTHER is performed 
tonight and tomorrow at 7:30 p.m. in the Cochran 
Chapel, Phillips Academy, Andover. Free; call (508) 


475-3400. 

CANTATA AT NOON takes place at Kresge Audito- 
rium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

MUSIC FOR TWO ORGANS is performed at 8 p.m. 
at the First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Free; call 267-6730. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Giuseppi Sinopoli, performs a program 
which includes Wagner's Prelude to Die Meis- 
tersinger, Strauss's Don Juan, and Schumann's 
Symphony No. 2. Performances begins today at 2 
p.m., and tomorrow and Sun. at 8 p.m. at Sympho- 
ny Hall, ae Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $17-$45; 
call 266-1492 

SHOSTAKOVICH FESTIVAL, presented by the 
Boston University Center for the Arts, begins 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 
685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
HANDEL & HAYDN CHAMBER CHORUS, under 
the direction of Jeffrey Rink, performs “Music of the 
Old and New World,” featuring music of Spain and 
colonial Mexico. Performances begin at tonight 8 
p.m. at the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., 
Boston, and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in the East india 
Marine Hall of the Peabody Museum, Salem. Tick- 
ets $12.50 for tonight's performance, $15 for tomor- 
row's; call 720-3434. 

et SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY KURT WEILL FESTI- 
VAL. See Dance Performance listing for Fri. 


SATURDAY 
CONCORD CHORUS, under the direction of F. 
John Adams, presents its winter concert at 8 p.m. 
at St. Elizabeth Church, 89 Arlington St., Acton. 
Tickets $8, $4 for children and seniors; call (508) 
371-0793. 


THE ROMEROS, A CLASSICAL GUITAR QUAR- 
TET, performs at 8 p.m. in Mechanics Hall, 321 
Main St., Worcester. An International Artists Series 
presentation. Tickets $19-$21; call (508) 752-4796. 
MIT CONCERT BAND, under the direction of John 
Corley, performs new music at 8 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., MIT, Cam- 
Free; call 253-2906. 


bridge. Free: call 
AMERICAN STAGE PREMIER OF GEORGE 
FRIDERIC HANDEL'S ESTHER. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY KURT WEILL FESTI- 
VAL. See Dance Performance listing for Fri. 


Shant,” “Responses,” and other selections, begins 
at 3 p.m. at the Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 

SOPRANO JULIANNE BAIRD AND LUTIST 
DAVID TAYLOR perform music of Campion, Dow- 
land, Robert Johnson and others at 8 p.m. at 
Houghton Memorial Chapel at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Pre-concert talk by Owen Jander. A 
pen ye a. 


EMMANUEL MUSIC perorme Bect’s Cantata No. 
22 as part of a liturgy service beginning at 11 a.m. 
in the Emmanuel Church, nt gag Boston. 
Free; call 536-3356 for 
“A MUSICAL OFFERING,” featur featuring the trio 
sonatas of Bach, begins at 7 p.m. at the First Parish 
Church, Rte. 3A and Depot St., Duxbury. A Candle- 
light Concert Series of 
ets $10, $7 for students and seniors; call 934-0473. 
MANHEIM QUARTET performs works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Viotti, and Neubauer on period instruments 
at 3 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 66 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. Admission $6; call 648-5302. 
ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON, VIOLINIST 
NICHOLAS KITCHEN, and the Borromeo Quartet 
perform at 5:30 p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, Har- 
ee Tickets $2-$5; call 495- 


puest MAURIZIO POLLINI performs music of 
Schumann, Berg, Schoenberg, and Stravinsky at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. A 
Bank of Boston Celebrity Series presentation. Tick- 
ets$20-$25; call 266-1492. 

“VOICES: MUSIC OF EARL KIM” begins at 8 p.m. 
at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Program includes Letters Found Near a Suicide, 
Scenes from a Movie (Parts One and Two), Three 
Poems in French, and other selections. Presented 
by the Fromm Music Foundation at Harvard. Free; 
call 495-0583. 

LONGY EARLY MUSIC SERIES continues with 
trios and quartets for classical flute, violin, viola, 
and cello by Mozart, Haydn, and others at 3 p.m. at 
the Longy School of Music, Wolfinsohn Recital 
Room, One Follen St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
0956. 


“LITHUANIAN TRADITIONS AND CULTURE” fea- 

tures members of the Lithuanian State Conservato- 

ty at Vilnius performing at 1:30 p.m. in Wheatley 
UMass/Boston 


Hall Theatre, Harbor Campus. Free; 
call 287-6980. 

caaibannar temas ete tmnen 
Hall, New England 


Ave., Boston. Free; call 282-1120. 


CONSERVATORY KURT WEILL FESTI- 


Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 


POSERS is 


WEDNESDAY 
DAVID KOPP performs a harpsichord recital at 
noon at the Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Goldfarb 
Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-3331 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under the 


pett’s Fantasia on a Theme of Corelli, and 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 4, /talian. Open 
rehearsal tonight. at 7:30 p.m. Performances begin 
tomorrow at 2 p.m., and Fri. the 2nd, Mar. 3, and 
Mar. 6 at 8 p.m. Tickets to performances after this 
evening $17-$45; call 266-1492. 

VIOLINIST ROMAN TOTENBERG, WITH MEM- 
BERS OF ARCADIAN WINDS, performs a concert 
of chamber music including Beethoven's Septet, 
and Chausson's Concerto for Violin, Piano, and 
String Quartet. Program begins at 8 p.m. at the Tsai 
Ave., Boston. Admission $10; call 353-3345. 

JOHN HEISS AND WILLIAM THOMAS MCKIN- 
LEY perform original music at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 


THURSDAY 
MUIR STRING QUARTET presents a masterclass 
at noon at the Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
CHAPEL CONCERT begins at 12:05 p.m. at MIT 
Chapel (opposite 77 Mass. Ave.), Cambridge. 
Includes music of18th-century Italy. Free; call 253- 


FRIDAY 


“A BLITZSTEIN CABARET/KURT WEILL SYM- 
POSIUM” begins at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, Boston 


Duxbury presentation. Tick- . 


Get into the Act 


with 


Phen 


from N.Y.C. 
BOBBY RADCLIFF 
w/BLACK WATER 
JUNCTION 


=. i. zo 
the Muddy Wi Water W ao 
JERRY PORTNOY 


& THE 
STREAMLINERS 


Thurs.,March 1 
THE —— 
7 oo F eet 


orthirtian “TM HUGE" 
SMITH 
& THE NAKEDS 
Sat., March 3 
DUKE ROBILLARD 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village 


friday * feb. 23 
AISA 


-{ IDIOT SAVANT 
BA-BOOM 


* feb. 24 


PERFECT WORLD 
JOHNNY GROOVE 


e march 3 
HEARTS ON FIRE 
KING V e TBA 


PARADE BRTOLS 


BOB MALONE AND THE BIG ARGUMENT; 


sak ae 


GLIA PALAAMP AMPA 






THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


folk/acoustic club procenting 


D name folk talent in an intimate 


“THE FEST INWORGNAL ROK KUL 


Pri, Feb. 23 
TREAT HER 
RIGHT 
THE GORDONS 


Sat., Feb. 24 
TITANICS 
THE ae SUN 
Musicians s Jam ° + Open Mike 


STARFIRE 


Rt. 1A North Harbor Mall 
225 Blossom St. Ext. 
Lynnway, Lynn MA 01901 
WRARARAARARARAALR 


Steppin’ 
Out? 


Check Auditions 
in 
The Phoenix 
Classifieds 


~ THE BOSION @@ 


| ED HYDE & THE STREAK OLIGHTNING BOYZ f 


Wed., Feb, 21 + 18 
wee POLK DEATH YOUNG HEQALIANS 
Thurs., March 1 
TOECUTTER 
HUNGERMOON - CARNAL CARNIVAL 
23 SKIDOO 
Fri. Feb. 22 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
KNUKL SANDWICH - VOICE OF REAS: 
131 GREEN ST. Bos, 
5§522°0792 


Huuratty o 


~~ 
«Concert Line 254-9804 -Club Line 254-9820 
Tues., Feb. 27 


SEKA 


FORTY THEIVES 


Fri., Feb 23 


JAMIE RUBIN & HIS 
BOHEMIAN LOVEFEST| 2U¢ UG: 


CREATURES OF HABIT 
JOLLY ROGER'S DUO 


Sat., Feb. 24 


PARADE (Pass-Out Party) 


TANKI FLIP - PALE NEPHEWS 


CINNAMON GYPSY 


BARRY ARVON YOUNG 
UGLY RUMORS 


Wed., Feb. 28 


CHEATER SLICKS 


VISIGOTHS 
VARDON CHOIR 


Thurs., March 1 


THE 
CONDITION 


iisl 7 40)\ | = 
PLUCK THEATER 





"LAA bAAaaaAaaasssasasssséassaa 


Fri., March 16 - Sun., March 18 
JACK DY 
pas ELLIS PAUL 


Thurs., March 22 
RICH & MAUREEN DEL GROSSO 
AND HOWARD ARMSTRONG 


N GIRLS * GIRLS * GIRLS « GIRLS 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. | 


CHELSEA 
617-889-4911 
60 Beautiful Dancing 

Girls using 4 Stages 
at once 


PLUS 
oe ae 


* Great Drinks & Food | 


¢ Six Pool Tables 
& many video games 
» All I sp orts on 
Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1] AM 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive |.D. 


LISTENER + BAD SHIBUM!—~ 
NINEONEONE =" 


BRIDGE STREET 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 


NOR'EASTERS 


LAURIE 
SARGENT 


serving 
Boston's best 
Original music 
outside Boston 
Veom ©) (om Gelalaolcol.(e) 
0] Ole mole¥ eres he76) 


Billerica 


- Harvard Ave 


STorslallomVitsj celal 


Fri., March 2 


TITANICS 


WITCH DOCTOR 
LIGGERS - KILL JOINT 


Sat., March 3 


ULTRA BLUE 


BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
DHARMA BLUES 





Ze 
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Friday, 23rd + 8:30 & 10:30 pm 
DENIS LEARY 
LARRY SULLIVAN 
JIM LALETTA 
; 24th 
Due to Demand a Third Show 
has been added + 8, 10 &12 pm 
DENIS LEARY 
LOUIS C.K. and Guests 
ag de Sunday, Feb. 25 * 9 PM 
ow Open Mike Night 
= W/ STEVE TRILLING 


Tuesday * Feb. 27 * 9 PM 
R-Rated Hypnotistsp 


FRANK SANTOS 


Wed., Feb. 28 * 9 PM 
THE ANTHONY 
CLARK SHOW 


ere) ST. 424-6995 Reservations 


424-6996 Machine 
All Weekday shows are 18+ 


Wares For 
Any Affairs 


If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 


Pheer 


| WW Nidalevle 
only the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 
FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 
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Comedy Magli 
n wes: Nit 


ae 


Fri. Angry Tuxedos 10 pm 
Sat. Tom Agna Show 9 &11ipm 


DAVID FELDMAN 
" Comedy Tonight” 


"A&E's & "Carolines ~ 
Cc Hour" 
.. FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 4 
Join us as we celebrate our 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 


Fri. & Sat. Feb. 23 & 24 at 8, 10, & 11:30 P.M 
and Sun., Feb. 25 at9 P.M 


AS SEEN ON "ALF" 


JOHN 
PINETTE 


Mon., Feb. 26 at 8:30 P.M 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 
with BILLY MARTIN 

Tues., Feb. 27 at 8:30 PM 

THE PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW! 

Wed., Feb. 28 at 8:30 P.M. 

THE GEORGE MACDONALD 
SHOW! 
Thurs., March 1 


THE D.J. HAZARD SHOW! 


March 2 


Fri q 
THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! | 


nelem W' eiddclaltolameyi 


482-0930 


bol U) olaiaod OF latalans 


you 
CAN'T BE 


SERIOUS: 


O):\ 3D) AN) en 1) N) 


Continued from page 37 

Conservatory of Music, 8 The Fenway, Boston. 
Tickets $5, $3 for seniors; call 536-6340. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPERA STUDIO pre- 





Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington Cen- 
ter. Admission $8.50; call 641-2131. 

FOLK SINGER ODETTA performs at 8 p.m. in 
ets $2.50-$4.50; call 372-7161, x229. 

BILL STAINES performs folk. music 
at the Emerson Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. 
Presented by Walden 1120 Radio in 

with. the Emerson Umbrella. Tickets $10; call (508) 
371-3200. 

BEN TOUSLEY performs folk music at 8 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Universalist Church. Admission $5, $4 for 
seniors and students; call 396-4549. 

DON COSSACKS SONG AND DANCE ENSEM- 
BLE performs Russian folk songs and dances 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts, Tremont St., Boston. A 
Bank of Boston Celebrity Series presentation. Tick- 
ets $18-$23; call 931-2000. 

PIANIST PATRICK DAUGHERTY performs new 
age music at noon at CityPlace, State. Transporta- 
tion Bidg., Park Sq., Boston. Free;-call 227-ARTS. 


SATURDAY 
MAE ARNETTE TRIO performs at 2 p.m. at the 
Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Beacon St., Chestnut Hill. 


Free; call 965-3037. 
DOSHIE POWERS performs contemporary folk 
music at 7:30 p.m. at Crone’s Harvest, 761 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 983-9529. 
ODETTA AND JANE SAPP perform at 8 p.m. at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 
$18.50 in advance; call 641-2131. 

PATTI LARKIN AND JOHN GORKA perform con- 
temporary folk music at 8 p.m. at Kay Hall, 115 
Commonwealth Ave., No. Attleboro. Tickets $8, $4 
for children and seniors; call (508) 520-3446. 
TAYLOR NOTCH AND COMPASS ROSE perform 
contemporary: folk music at the Off-the-Common 
Coffeehouse at the First Parish Unitarian Universal- 
ist, 50 School St., Bridgewater: Admission $4; call 
(508) 697-2525. 


CHRIS SMITHER and Liz Brahm perform contem- 


porary folk music and biues-at 8 p.m. at the Listen- 
ing Place Coffeehouse, 45 Center St., Burlington. 
Admission $6; call 273-3403. 

JOHN LANGSTAFF, FOUNDER OF REVELS, 
INC., offers a program of Anglo-American ballads 
and folk songs in a tribute to Douglas Kennedy at 8 
p.m. at the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$10; call 621-0505. 

MICHAEL TAYLOR ENSEMBLE performs “A Black 
History Month Tribute to Great Jazz Composers, 
Past and Present” at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts 
Center, 41 Washington St., Newtonville. Tickets 
$10, $8 for members, $5 for seniors and children; 
Call 964-3424. 

GAIL RUNDLETT AND LARRY LEVINE perform 
contemporary folk music at the Vineyard of Peace 
Coffeehouse, Kerem Shalom, 659 Elm St., Con- 
cord. Admission $6; call (508) 263-2236. 


SUNDAY 
AN AFTERNOOON OF JAZZ AT THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS includes two performances. “Jour- 
neys, Abstracts, Zig Zags = Jazz,” a performance 
by Mahler Ryder, visual artist, jazz pianist, and pro- 
fessor at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
begins at 2 p.m. “Bop City,” a program of music by 
Carla Cook, Eddie Bee, and Terri Taylor, 
saxophonist Jackie Beard and pianist John 


ELLIE BOSWELL performs at 2 p.m. at the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, 199 Beacon St, Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 965-3037. 


in rm. 354 of the Ruggles , Northeastern 
ee es eevee 
JAZZ PIANIST LEON MOUTSOULAS performs 
jazz music at noon at CityPlace, State Transporta- 
tion Bidg., Park Sq., Boston. Free; call 227-ARTS. 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC BASS DEPART- 
MENT presents a program of traditional jazz and 
Contemporary rock at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 


TUESDAY 
LASZLO GARDONY presents a quartet perfor- 
mance of original and traditional jazz music, and 


the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 


BARR, present a cabaret at 8:30 p.m. at Christo's 
Il, Rte. 27, Brockton. Tickets $9; call (508) 586- 
6578. 


$16, $13.50 for students and seniors; call (508) 
820-9685 


NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND performs at 8 


.m. at the Lincoin-Sudbury high auditorium 
in a benefit for the school's music department. Tick- 
ets $9, $8 for students and seniors. 


SELY perform at 8 p.m. at the Watch City Coffee- 
house at the First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Admission $5, $4 for students, seniors, 
and members; call 647-1055. 

“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Wed. 





FRIDAY 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES continues 
today with “Translating Medieval Arabo-Andalusian 
Poems via Spanish Versions,” a lecture by Christo- 
pher Middleton. and Fri. the 2nd with “Translating 
Barlabang, A Mandinka Epic,” a lecture by Kan- 
dioura Dramé. Both programs begin at 1 p.m. in rm. 
625 of the School of Theology, Boston University, 
745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Univer- 
Sity Professors Program: Free; call353-4020 

SATURDAY 
GERARD MALANGA AND IRA COHEN read from 
their poems at 8 p.m. at the Primal Plunge book- 
store, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Admission $5; call 
566-3340. 


SUNDAY 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK performs Teeter- 
ing on the Edge tonight and Sat. the 3rd at 8 p.m. 
Both shows are at the First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge. Presented by Story- 
tellers in Concert. Tickets $9, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 628-5865. 
AUGUST KLEINZAHLER, poet/author of Earth- 
quake Weather, reads from his works at 2 p.m. at 
the Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. A Word of Mouth Reading series presenta- 
tion. Admission $5; call 648-2226. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents “Women Who 
Read,” featuring Anne Pluto and Sally Cragin read- 
ing from their work, at-8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, 280 
Green St., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 227- 
0845. 


POETS SAM ALLEN, EVERETT HOAGLAND, 
AND KATE RUSHIN read from their works at 3:30 
p.m. at Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 738-3156 for more information. 
NATIONAL BOOK AWARD WINNER TIM 
O'BRIEN reads from his newest collection of sto- 
ties, The Things They Carried, about a platoon of 
soldiers in Vietnam. The WordsWorth Readings 
presentation begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle The- 
atre, 40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission is free, but tickets are required and are 
available in advance from the Brattle box office or 
from WordsWorth, in Harvard Sq. Call 354-5201 for 
information. 


NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a reading 
by Raphael Wolfe at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church of Boston Center, 565 Boyiston St., Boston. 
Free; call 742-1538. 


THURSDAY 
MYSTERY WRITER NANCY PICKARD reads from 
her works at 5:30 p.m. at Kate's Mystery Books, 
2211 Mass. Ave., . Presented by the 
Mystery Writers of America. Free; call 491-2660. 


Art, 955 Boylston St, Boston. Admission $2, 
$1. for members, seniors, and students; call 266- 
5152. 


China Trade Center, 2 Boyiston St, Boston. Free; 
call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY 
ELLIZA MACGRAND, AND JUDITH STEINGOLD 
WITH VICTOR COCKBURN read poetry at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 











“He’s the headliner 
at the Improv. 


PN aeb ae cKeleevaree 
DACA cum — 


Over $50,000 in cash, prizes and booking 





s in the 
_ 3rd Annual Johnnie Walker. National Gomeny Search. 


(In association with Budd Friedman, Founder of the Improvisation 


WIN YOUR BIG CHANCE PLUS CASH! 

The winner from each -final competition will receive $500 
cash plus a trip to the semi competition in the adjacent market 
_— in the chart below, where he/she will be teed a spot in 

pica semi-final performance. That includes transportation and 
acc tions for one. 

The winner from each semi-final competition will receive $1,000 
cash and will be flown to Los Angeles to compete in the finals at the 
Los Angeles Improvisation on 4/17. That includes transportation and 
accommodations for two (ee chart for dates and cities). 

In addition, portions of all winning semi-final and final perform- 
ances will be aired on The Comedy Channel. 


GRAND PRIZE: CASH PLUS BOOKINGS. | 

1. $10,000 in cash, courtesy of Johnnie Walker. The runner-up will 
receive $2,000 cash. 

2. Appearance on the nationally syndicated Improv TV show (including 
transportation and accommodations for two). 

3. Bookings worth $5,000 at Improvs around the country. 


REGIONAL COMPETITIONS. 
[_ QuarerFinals [Semifinals 


3 Improv (Ganta Monica) 
os Angeles, CA 


Improv 
an Francisco,CA 


The Funny Bone Pek The Funny Bone 
olumbus, OH Atlanta,GA 


eae ee 


Feb. 27 Garvins Mar. 1 Caroline’s 
Washington, DCC. New York, NY 


Mar. 6 The Funny Bone Mar: 8 Paradise 
Philadelphia, PA Boston, MA 


Mar. 13%. The Funny Bone 
: St. Zouis, MO 
Mar, 15. Comedy Works — 
Denyer,CO 
Mar. 27-3 The RibTickler Apr 5:*.. Chaplin's 
. sritars >»). Detroit, MI 





Minneapolis; MN 


Open auditions for all Quartet-Final and Semi-Final competitions. 





4. Complete enrollment including Showcase and Seminars at the 
Second Annual American Comedy Convention, Las Vegas (including 
transportation and accommodations for two). 

OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES. 

No Purchase Necessary. 

1. All entrants must be residents of the U.S. and 21 years of age or older 
as of 1/16/90. 

2. Routines during audition must be kept to two minutes. 

3. Open auditions will be held in all quarter-final and semi-final cities. 
Registration for all quarter-final and semi-final auditions will take 
place between 10AM and 12PM and will be limited to 100 entrants 
at each location. 

4. A panel of independent judges will choose eight comics from the 
open auditions at each quarter-final and semi-final location to give a 
six-minute original routine that evening. One person from each 
quarter-final city will be chosen to compete in the evening semi-final 
competition in the adjacent market specified in the chart. One person 
from each semi-final city will be chosen to compete in the finals to be 
held in Los Angeles, CA, on 4/17/90. 

5. If any quarter-finalist or semi-finalist is unable to appear at the next 
level of competition, an alternate will be chosen. 

6. Employees and their families of Schieffelin & Somerset Co., its affili- 
ates, subsidiaries, advertising and public relations agencies, licensed 
alcoholic beverage wholesalers pas} retailers are not eligible to partici- 

te. Contest is void in MS, TX, UTand wherever prohibited by law. All 
ederal, state and local laws and regulations wan . The winner and/or 
entrants may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility and Release. 

7. Each entrant acknowledges that his/her performance may be filmed, 
videotaped and/or photographed by Schieffelin & Somerset Co. The 
film, videotape and photographs of this performance may be used for 
any purpose whatsoever without payment of any compensation to 
entrant or securing of any additional permission from the entrant. 
The filming, videotaping and/or photographing may include the final 
competition in Los Angeles, CA and/or the quarter-finals and semi- 
finals throughout the country. By entering, each entrant warrants and 
represents that the comic routine performed by each comic is origi- ~ 
nal and will not infringe upon or violate the rights of any third party. 

Each comic by entering agrees to all of the terms of this competition. 





©1989 Schieffelin S&x Somerset Co., New York, NY Biphded ScotchWhisky 43.4% Alc/Vol (86.8°). 
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te 
THE JAZZ,“ CAFE 
148 Rantoul Street, Beverly 
JAZZ LINE (508) 922-2208 


Willow Jazz Club 


idway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 


Feb. 23 & 24 
ANDRE WARD QUINTET 
March 1,2&3 
CHRISTIAN JACOB QUARTET 
March 8, 9 & 10 
BILL PIERCE QUARTET 
March 15, 16 & 17 
POMEROY 
13 PIECE JAZZ BAND 


Rescrvations (508) 922-6910 


ETHEL ENNIS 
Feb 23, Fri: $7.50/show 
Feb 24, Sat: $9.00/show 


sENRIETTA ROBINSON 

Fab 27; Tues: $3:00/show, no minimum 

¢° NNIE DEVANNEY-SAMOSET JAZZ 

Fs 28, Wed: $3.00/show, no minimum 

l zB ' Shows-at 8PM & 10PM - Parking $1 
Tickets: 783-0090 

i >) THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT: ' 
PA SCULLERS 

WORLD-CUASS JAZZ CABARET 


n the Guest Quarters® Suite Hotel (Mass. Pike & Storrow Dr) 


The Arbor House 
131 Morton Street + Jamaica Plain 


in 
617-524-8080 


odin Pop Artisis 
MONTGOMERY, 


PLANT. _. 
AND STRITCH 
February 27 through 

March 30 


Shows Nightly 
Reservations 267-6495 
Cover Charge 


6p.m. -10 p.m. (starting 3/1) 
free hors d'ceurves 6 p.m. -7 p.m. 
9 p.m. - lam 


Free 


Located near Forrest Hills Station off . . 
Jamaicaway/Rte. 203 rotary Co THE COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL 


Peale aeeleprlplelel (cf Ce oe me oe ee ee ee ee Oe 


CCCOCOCCHOSCLOELCOCOCOHORE SEL EOSES SO 


: $9; Il pm: $7; 24 Feb Sat 9pm: $11; 11pm: $10 


THE TOMMY FLANAGAN 
The elegant ae defily Sy a gl George Mraz 
27 Feb Tue lam: $6.50;A Mardi Gras dance party with 
THE WIN 


KER SWING ORCHESTRA 
2 ar Ftp ip i § Mar Sap p19 


a peel elf 
ity,on wi curr , res 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 
with 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


ee CRS 





% ram, includes a 


\ Call 426-1885. 


$5 for students; call 


‘“PYTHAGORAS AND THE MYSTERY 


SCHOOLS” is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the New Acrop- 
olis School of Philosophy, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-6884, 


“THE TEMPO OF THE TIMES: AMERICAN 


IN WEIMAR GERMANY,” an all-day pro- 
Oy dag 
at 2:30 and a-céncert at 5 p.m. 
events are at Paine Hal, Music Bulding, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. The program is sponsored 
by the Goethe-institute in cooperation with the Har- 
vard University Department of Music. Free; call 
495-2791. 

“LEGACY OF MALCOLM X: 25 YEARS AFTER 
HIS ASSASSINATION” is a public forum with Rev. 
Graylan Ellis-Hagler, Haitian author Jean-Claude 


assassination 

7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Requested 
donation $3; call 497-0230. 
“POWERFUL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


Canal St, Boston. Admission $5, free for members; 


professor of political 
at 6 p.m. in the Arco Forum at the Kennedy 


- of Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 


495-1380. 


SATURDAY 
“TEDDY BEAR TEA," talk by Mim Ewing and 


seminar at 1 p.m. at the New Acropolis School of 
Philosophy, 484 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


of an all-day conference beginning at 9 a.m. at Rox- 
bury Community College. Suggested Donation $5; 
call 541-5314, 


GOETHE-INSTITUTE OF BOSTON AND HAR- 
VARD FILM ARCHIVE present “Streetscenes, Stu- 
dio Sets, Snowscapes: The Sites of Weimar Moder- 

. examining how film reflects the 


modernity. Presentation begins at 10 a.m. at the 
Carpenter Film Center, Harvard University, 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-4700. 


SUNDAY ; 
“CHURCH AND STATE: A MARRIAGE OF CON- 
VENIENCE” is a lecture by David Kahn of the Insti- 
tute for Learning in Retirement at 10:30 am. at 44 


ture at 2 p.m. at the Frederick Law Olmsted Nation- 
al Historic Site, 99 Warren St, Brookline. Free; call 
566-1689. 

“VISUAL AND LITERARY IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE DEAD SEA” is a talk at 2 p.m. in the 1839 
room of the D. Justin McCarthy College Center, 
Framingham State College, 100 State St., Framing- 
ham. Free; call (508) 626-4512. 

SPARTACIST LEAGUE PRESENTS “The Mas- 
sachusetts Fifty-Fourth — Black Soldiers Key to 
Union Victory” at 7:30 p.m. in Emerson Hall, rm. 
305, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 492- 


3928. 
“LEARNING TO TRACE YOUR ROOTS: A Begin- 


“WHITHER HEALTH CARE?” is a lecture by Regi- 
na Herzlinger, Harvard Business School Professor 
of Business Administration, at 2 p.m. in the Belmont 
Public Library, 336 Concord Ave., Belmont Free; 
call 489-2000. 
\ 4 

“TRANSFORMATIVE POWER OF RADICAL 
AUTHENTICITY,” idegpert of oa ond 


ter for Adult Education, 5 Commonwealth Ave., 


$7, $5 for seniors and students; call 923-4334. 
“BEHIND THE SCENES AT AN AUCTION 
GALLERY” is a talk by Michael Grogran, President 
of Grogan & Company, and former vice president at 


gran & Company, 890 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15; call 566-5715. 

GREATER BOSTON BENEFIT SPECIALISTS 
meet at 4 p.m. at the Days Inn, off Rte. 128, New- 
ton. Oper to the public. Free; call 237-6030. 


p.m. in the George Sherman Union Terrace 
Lounge, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. The speaker is 
Cao Tianyu of Harvard University. Free; call 353- 
2604. 


“THINKING YOUR WAY OUT OF THE BLUES: 
COGNITIVE STRATEGIES FOR DEPRESSION 
MANAGEMENT” is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Behavioral Medicine Center, 303B Mt. 


the Children’s Resource Center, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 623-7175. 
ARCHITECT ALFRED J. ROWE delivers a talk 
about the Prince of Wales as an architectural critic 
at.6 p.m. at the College Club, 44 Commonwealth 
Ave. Boston. Reception at 5:30 p.m. Sponsored by 
the English-Speaking Union. Admission $12.50, 
$10 for members and guests; call 536-4740, 


; Center, rm. 211, Gos- 
man Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre, 
Free; call, 965-7410, x129. 


University 
Thiemann at.8:15 p.m. in rm. 107 of the Arthur B. 
Metcalf Center for Science and Engineering, 


* Boston University, 590 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 


Free; call 4 
“WHO SOWS: WHO REAPS? GENDER AND 
LAND RIGHTS IN SOUTH ASIA” is a lecture by 


RSHIP: 
Focusing on the Resources Available to Minority 
Women Business Owners” begins at 6 p.m. in the 
Caseroom Buildings, 451 St, Boston. 
Sponsored by the Simmons College Graduate 
School of Management. Admission $5; call 536- 


Perry, professor at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, “Japan in the New World of 
the Pacific” at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-9644. 

PINE 


MANOR COLLEGE PRESENTS LECTURES 
DELIVERED IN FRENCH. by Marie-Louise 
LeGuem, director of /"Etolle. At. 4:30 p.m., “Amour, 
guerre, et religion: trois obsessions du francais.” At 
7:30 p.m., “Sur la nécessité d'une orthographe.” 


“ADULT CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLICS 
FUNCTIONAL FAMILIES” is a talk at 7 p.m. at the 
Canbrge Publ rary, 449 Broadway S, Cam 


bridge. Free; call . 

“CYCLING THROUGH ITALY — A CULTURAL 
AND GASTRONOMIC FANTASY” is a slide show 
at 8 p.m. at the Dante Alighieri Center, 41 Hamp- 
shire St, Cambridge. Free; call 628-7314. 
RESORATION OF ELLIS ISLAND is dis- 


=i: 
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for property owners at noon at the Cen- 
Room, 45 Pearl St., 


VOTERS sponsors 


” a forum on the legislative priorities 


§ 225 Fi 5 

i 

call 
iH 

i 
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BOSTON GLOBE COLUMNIST ROBERT JOR- 
DAN speaks at 7 p.m. at the Somerville Public 





Library, Central Branch, 79 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 
BLACK HISTORY MONTH LECTURE SERIES 


CONTINUES. See listing for Fri. 
THURSDAY . 

"ONLY DANCING?: TOWARD A BIOGRAPHY 

IRENE CASTLE” is a lecture at 12:30 p.m. at the 

Center for Research on Women, 828 Washington 

St, Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 

BUSINESS PROTOCOL BREAKFAST SERIES 


presents a lecture and breakfast at 8 a.m. at the 
Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Today's sub- 
ject is Spain; the speakers are Ira Shoolman, part- 
ner at Bowditch & Dewey, and Joseph.M. Pons, 
Sseceunil tx honetin lave be. 

as part 
of the hotel's Intemational Cultural Festival. Tickets 
$25; call 536-5700 for reservations. 
SCULPTOR JOEL FISHER speaks at Anderson 
Auditorium, School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 230 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 267-6100, x718. 


ij 
: 





examination of the tasks of growing up with homo- 
feelings in a heterosexual world. It begins at 

3 p.m. at 99 Bishop Allen Dr., Cambridge. Fee $25; 

call 492-0518 to pre-register. 

“BRAZIL: BEYOND THE RAINFOREST: Eco- 

nomics and Politics in the ‘90s" is a lecture spon- 

sored by the Boston Area Brazil Network at 7:30 


E 


738-4289. 

MOVING OUT, OVER AND ON: THE ‘NO- 
REGRET’ METHOD OF CHANGING CAREERS” 
is a panel discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the Gosman 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
A NIGHT OF MUSIC, DANCE, AND FILM WITH 
‘TIL TUESDAY to support the Boston Film and 
Video Foundation begins at 9 p.m. at Axis night- 
Club, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. Tickets $12; call 
536-1540. 
“ROYAL SALUTE,” a musical dinner show to ben- 
efit the Mass. Society for the Preverition of Cruelty 
to Animals, begins at 8 p.m. tonight at Lombardo’s 
in East Boston. Tickets $25; call 245-2787. 
CHARITY SNOW BALL, sponsored by the Boston 
Ski and Sports Club in conjunction with Project 
Bread, begins at 9 p.m. in the Ballroom of the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel. To benefit the hungery people of 
Boston. Tickets $15, $10 (for members) and $12 
(for non-members) at the door; call 789-4070. 


SUNDAY 
“NICARAGUAN ELECTION CELEBRATION” 
Arts 


Benefit for Let Live, which sends grain to 
Nicaragua. Tickets $5, $4 in advance; call 492 
8699. 

LADY LUCK, GIRL ON TOP, and 


11 other bands play an 18+ benefit at Deringer's, 43 
Emerson Ave., Brockton starting at noon. Proceeds 
go toward replacing equipment local bands lost in a 
fire last month. Admission $5. Call (508) 583-2710. 


WEDNESDAY 
MARDI GRAS CELEBRATION to benefit the 
MAT/Tallla 


THURSDAY 
NINTH ANNUAL BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOW 
opene with a preview party at 5:30 p.m. at the Park 
Plaza Castle, 64 Ar St., Boston, to benefit 
the Boys and Girls Clubs of Boston. Tickets $50- 
$75; call §74-9014, 


SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Oval Room at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets $50, $40 
in advance; call 890-4990. 





ART LISTINGS 


* 


Gwen Akin and Allan Ludwig’s Goose, at Akin Gallery 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 24: 
photographs by Akin/Ludwig, Christian Anderson, 
and Stephen DiRado. 


ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Through Mar. 7: paintings and drawings by 
Karl Knaths. 


ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 


Boston. Tues.-Fii. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 

noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 10: “Personal 

Landscapes,” by 

by Paula Clendenin. include mixed- media 
canvas. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 

Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


ling exhibition of original art by contemporary ilus- 
trators. 


ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10-a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
am.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Feb. 24: 
ean saris by Main la, ent of pee 


ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. Through Mar. 
3: portraits by Lisa Geilich. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11. a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through Mar. 17: “Lamporama "90," lamps by 
regional woodworkers, metalworkers, architects, 


geseworers,papemakars, scupors, and oer 
collaborative exhibit with the Bank of Boston 


Gallery. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St, 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Mar. 1-30: 
Annual Women's Arts Show. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-6214), 100 Federal St., 
36th floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-11:30 a.m. and 2- 
5 p.m. Through Mar. 17: “Lamporama ‘90,” a collab- 
orative exhibit with the Artists Foundation. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Mar. 7: paintings by Scott Hadfield. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. American 
Modernism (1915-45), major abstract movements 
of the post-World War Ii era, and occasional shows 
of contemporary art. Paintings, sculpture, and 
featured. 


— Mills Gallery (426-7700), 549 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tués.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Through Mar. 3: “Women on Women,” installations 
Mary Pistolese and Carol Driscoll. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY (266- 
0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 28: “Juxtapositions,” a mixed- 
media exhibit by Marian Lazar, Susan Anderson, 
Steve Gildea, and Toby Atlas. 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (625-6600, x2985), 1 
St, Somerville. Thurs.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 2: “27: An 
Exhibition of 27 Grantwinners in the Visual Arts.” 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.+11 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
until + am., Sun.'10 a.m.-10-p.m, Through Feb. 28: 
Ellie Finn, Tom Hall, Amy Kaufman, and Michael 


Riley. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246) 
University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St., 
idge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 
p.m. Through Mar. 2: “hunger: a/world concern.” 
Sponsored by Bread and Circus. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 @.m.-4 p.m. ThroughMar. 16: “Dances to the 
Beginning of Time," a collaboration between pho- 
tographer Devid N. Ticker, calligrapher David R. 
Forman, chor Marlene Robbins, and 100 
children. Through Mar. 16: “Funky Netherworld,” 
painting’of flora and fauna by Joy Hanken and 
Roberta Boylen. Reception Mar. 1, 6-8 p.m. 
CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO (262- 
8551), 30 ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a:m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by Candace 
Whittemore 


Lovely. 

CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (969-9697), Piper 
Gallery, 1874 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Explorations,” 

prints, drawings, and ings by Ellen Milan. 
CENTERPOINT (566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., 
Suite 1G, Brookline. - 9 am.-5 p.m., Fri. 
9 am.-3 p.m. Through 
American artist Mickie Klugman-Caspi, including 
illuminated ketubot’(marridge certificates), 

mizrahim (wall ornaments), and calligraphy. 

GALLERY (332-7782); ‘Second ‘Church, 

60: Highland St., West Newton. Thurs:-Sun. 1-4 
. 25: a mixed-media exhibit of 

by Rugh Fields, Jeff Hendrick, and 


ings by Ellen Rich. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 4.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 23: 
three-dimensional scenes of Boston's urban land- 
scape made with discarded material from city 


streets. ; : 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158” 


Newbury St,, Boston: Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. The Copley Society hasts two juried, all-media 
Mar. 3: “Student Show.” 

CENTER (508-371-0820), 
, Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m,-5 p.m. 

Through Feb. 23: C. David Thomas. 
E GALLERY (973- 
Boston: Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 


: 28: works by Israeli-’* 


Sky,” a show of paintings by members of the Kaji 
Aso Studio. : 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 Walnut St., 
Newton Highlands. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: batik 
paintings by Margaret H. Primack. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 28 “Salon Noir 
1990,” paintings and sculpture by Nick Lawrence. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 24: 
recent works in mixed media by Lori Hamermesh. 
Mar. 1-24: works by Suzanne Vincent. Reception 
Mar. 2, 7-9 p.m. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:p.m. 
Through Mar. 17: “Fences, Hedges, and Walls,” 
paintings by James Rayen. 

GALLERY SCHMALLERY (426-4188), 443 Albany 
St., Ste. 401, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-7 p.m. 
Through Mar. 23: mixed-media exhibition by Aris 
Logothetis, Emmett McDermott, Marc Zesty Myers, 
and Gary Wortzel. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426—9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 7: large-scale sculptures and paintings by 
Lynda Benglis, Max Gimblett, and John Torreano. 


HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Through Apr. 7: photographs 
by Sue McWilliams. Reception Feb. 25, noon-4 
p.m. ; 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Mar. 2: “Personal Visions,” a group show. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Ad. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 2: “Summerscapes '89," miniature 
oils and watercolors of Maine landscapes by Wendy 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Feb. 
25: “Before and After.” 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Changing 
exhibits of19th-and 20th-century Japanese prints. 
Through Mar. 2: “World of Animals,” prints by Toshi 


Yoshida. 

LAUGHLIN/WINKLER GALLERY (269-1782), 205 
A Street, Fort Point Channel, Boston. Tues.-Fri., 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Mar. 1-31: works in oil on wood by 
Peter Hoyle and Shelley Loheed. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Mar. 24: sculpture and works on paper by 
Robert P. Moore Jr. 

LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY (891-1616), Bedford 
Rd., Lincoln. Mon., Wed., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-8:30 
p.m., Tues. and Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 23: “It's Better Than Wall 
Drugs,” images combining painting with satirical 
titles. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 84 
Peterborough St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 24:photographs by Doug and Mike 
Stam 


NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 56 Bridge 
St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 28; “Into the Ink: Printmaking 
Artists Working on Glass, Wood, Paper, and 
Fabrics." 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m, Sat.11 am.-5 


p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French and » 
American 


Impressionists. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Comer. Mon.+Fri.\9;30 a.m.-6 p.m., 


p.m. Through Feb. 28: “tilustrations of Note,” an 
exhibition of period sheet music. Mar. 1-31: 
“Abandoned Cars,” original advertising of automo- 
biles that have disappeared from the marketplace. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
Continued on page 42 
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AT THIS SHOW, YOU'LL 
SEE CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
AS WELL AS SOME 
RECENT STUDENT WORK. 
7 | 
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The latest installment of Currents 
encompasses a of subjects, media, 
and artists reaching from San Francisco 

to the streets of Peking. See « 
Currents in the ICA Galleries 1.C.a. 
through March 11. what do you see? 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street, Boston, 266-5152 


























THE FILMS OF 


YOKO ONO 





Friday, February 23 - Sunday, March 11. 
Call The ICA at 266-5152 for schedule 




















Kathy Luker. 

PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington St, 
Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. A gallery showing works by 
women artists and artisans. Through Feb. 25-Mar. 
29: “Figure and Ground,” color etchings by Maria 
Henle, and sculpture by Meg Egeberg. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5.p.m. Ongoing: exhi- 
bition of stone sculptures from Zimbabwe. Through 
Feb. 28: “Work for the ‘90s,” works in cast paper by 
Neil Loeb. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 


Z 


Z 
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Day 
BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
. 24: “New Talent: Work by Samuel 
Gomez, Susan Podshadiey,” a 


LE 
m 


i 


p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: “A 
Collector's Choice: Jewelry for the Next Decade” 
featuring works by Thomas Mann, Deirdre 
Donchian, and Shellie Bender. 


THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 3: 
“Talking Walls," an interactive sculpture 
and sound installation by Steve Picker. 

STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri..10 a.m.-2 p.m. Feb. 25-Apr. 1: 
paintings, prints, and drawings by Ben Shahn. 

Feb. 


Concourse Gallery open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m: 
Through Feb. 28: “Architecture 1889-1989: The 
Boston Architectural Center Contribution,” a centen- 


Cambridge 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Mar. 4: “Lathe-Turned 
Furniture.” 


THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculpture, furniture, and works on 
paper by Donald Judd. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Feb. 25-Apr. 8: 
gouache and acrylic paintings by Dan McMann. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, and pastels. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
Feb. 25: works 


paper 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 3: works by Darryl Zeltzer. 
ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A Main SL, 
Medfield. Thurs.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 11: 
die transfer prints by National Geographic photog- 
tapher Cary Sol Wolinsky. 


MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to. 12. Toy 
trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury, Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 18: “Jan Selman: Cape Cod: Year,” pastel 
paintings depicting the seasonal changes in light 
and on Cape Cod; and “A Slice of the 
City,” works with.urban themes by sculptor Ernest 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 South 
St, Pittsfield. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: 
“Drawings from the Philip Guston and Clark 
Exchange,” and “in the Drowning Pool: A 
Video Installation by Rita Myers.” 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 101/o Beacon 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 9 am.4 


6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 

Mar. 29 in the Great-Hall: “Allan Rohan 
Crite: An Artist's Quest,” a collection of paintings, 
prints, and drawings. Through Feb. 28 in the 


prints by 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN HILATELIC MUSEUM 


(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4.p.m., Sun, 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
antique post-office games, and other postal memo- 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year-olds, 
$1 for all on Fri, after’5 p.m. The museum includes 


. . 2,” an exhibition to help children and 





games, a computer that allows kids to print their 
own storybook, demonstrations, and more. Free 
with museum admission. 

OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange’St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
Includes American and European paintings and 


Wright’s 1950 House for Isadore J. and Lucille 
Zimmerman.” Through May 6: “Formulation: 


for students and seniors, free for children. Ongoing: 

“Masks: Making Faces,” an exhibition of ancient 

and ethnic masks and contemporary works; and 
Centuries 


Liberman. 
EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 


Raymond Duchamp- Villon’s Baudelaire, at Wellesley 


100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
, Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
75 for children and senior citizens. Through Feb. 


25: “Retum to Camelot,” an exhibition of 19th-cen- 
tury children's books, games, and toys with knight- 
hood themes. Sun. at 1:30 p.m.: a crossbow 


demonstration. 
. INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 


5152), 955 Boylston St, Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission 


and 
paintings, including works ‘by Yoko Ono and Curtis 
Anderson; “Paper Tiger Television Reports on 
China"; and “Literary "works by an intemna- 
tional group of video artists exploring epic works of 
literature. and Shu Lea Cheang's audio/video instal- 
lation, “Making News/Making History: Live from 
Tiananmen .” Sun. at 2 p.m.: Boston-based 

discusses i 
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audeud Or tne ante (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave. 
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in art, the 
emphasis on religious and historical events. 
Includes works by \ , Hubert 
Robert, and Giovanni Battista 


noted). Sat. at noon: talk on “Egyptian Art of 
the ‘New Kingdom." at 6 p.m., “Egyptian Art 
of the New Kingdom,” a:gallery talk; at 8 p.m. in 
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J children 

and seniors. The Planetarium is currently showing 
: A Planetarium Magazine” Fri.-Sun. 

1:30 and 4:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri. the 2nd at 1:30 p.m. 
“A Planet Called Home" shows Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, 
3:30; Fri., Sat, Tues., and Wed. at 11:30 am., 
12:30, 2:30, 3:30 (with an additional show Fri. at 7 


MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut cn. pent Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Admission - if painting, sculpture, 
and ee African-American her- 
paintings and prints influenced by 
son Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
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Market St, Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 


256 
Sun. noon-4'p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 


$4, $1 for children. at 3 and 3:45 


Revolutionary War artifacts, prints, 
carvings, and ship models. Through May 1: 
“Images of Boston: Federal Town to , 
1800-1850,” paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane and John 
White Allen Scott. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


blacksmith. 
ae ONEDERLE ee 


~ Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15.p.m. Admission 


$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 


7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 Admission $2.50 for children 


WADSWORTH (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 

Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs.-and on Sat. before 
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Wenham. Tues.-Ffi. 11 a.m.~4 p.m. Not open today. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for children. 
Doll collection and 17th-century furniture doll 


Salisbury St, Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 


The museum includes an extensive collection 


Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, In 
Islamic galleries. New acquisitions include 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘foam Tose ak 1 4 pty ahi : 
am. 4 


Anderson, 


portraits photographers, including 
Richard Avedon, Ernst Haas, Man Ray, Paul 
Strand, Andy Warhol, and others. © ~ 
BOSTON , Boston. 

775 
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28: “The 
George Sidney.” 


Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m-5-pm. 
Through Mar. 22: “Enemies of the State,” photo-text 
installations by Dennis Grady. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum (736- 


4200), Waltham. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. open 
until 9 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “The Hand that Rocks 
the Cradle,” photographs by five female photogra- 


Photography: Karl 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 

Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 

Through Feb. 28: “Through My Eyes,” works by 
Dunn. 


GALLERY ON 3 (236-7474), Boston University 
Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., third fir., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10:a.m.-7 p.m.,. Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: "images, * black- 
and-white abstracts by Mark Orlove. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 


— Busch-Reisinger Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 


1915-1933." 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 3 James St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Women of 
Consequence, USA/USSR” photographs by Marylu 


HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St, Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10-a.m.-6 pim: Through 
Feb. 28: “Beyond a Shutter,"-pinhole photographs 
by Martha Blair Burke. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 84 
Peterborough St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 


Through Feb. 24: photographs by Doug and Mike Stam. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555, x506), 


— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 6: “Alchemical 
Reconnaissance,” John 


photographs by John Huddleson 
pairing probing landscapes with high energy 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 


p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for chil- 


(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Mar. 2: “A 
of Photographs by Leigh Ciark.° 

RESOURCE CENTER at 

(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
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617-455-0708 
Call in for details on our 
NEW STORE PROGRAMS 


© FREQUENT BUYER PROGRAMS 
“e@ COLLEGE STUDENT DISCOUNTS. 
“@ USED CD/CONSIGNMENT PROGRAM 
304 Chestnut St., Needham 
Mon - Sat 11AM-9PM © Sun1-5 PM 
i Free parking in rear! 
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Apply to ASCAP'S Songwriting 
es WORKSHOP bec 
lm Have your work critiqued by industry professionals. 
@ Become eligible for 40 free hours of recording . 
studio time donated by Syncro-Sound. — 
@ Hosted by the Boston Music Awards. 
To Apply: Send a cassette of two original songs, lyric 
_ Sheets and a brief bio by March 19 to: - 


ASCAP Songwriting Workshop 
c/o Synchro Sound 

; 331 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


All entries must include return address & daytime phone number. 


Workshop will meet at 1:30 pm on Saturday, April 7 at the Citi/Axis 
Complex, 15 Lansdowne St. 


Admission is free and open to the public 
For more information, call (617) 354-5111 


ee ee ee 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS. AUTHORS &@ PUBLISHERS 



















FREE OPEN HOUSE 


At our Cambridge Center 
Sat, Feb. 24 ¢ 1-5.p.m. 


FREE CLASSES 
FREE REFRESHMENTS 
FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 





















FREE SK! TICKETS 
ToR Mountain 
The best skiing 
close to Boston 
{Ist 100 people oniy) 

























SECTION THREE, FEBRUARY 23, 1990 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


HTIaWNe 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
DANCE THEATRE 


March 9 & 10 8pm 
March 11. 2pm & 7pm 


Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont Street Boston 


BOSTON PREMIERE! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 


Twenty-one champion dancers 
and musicians in authentic 
ceremonial and spiritual dances. 


"Ablaze with color... a feast for 
the eyes." -N.Y. Times 


CHARGE BY PHONE 720-3434 


Win tickets! 





want you to experience the exciting celebration of spirit 
pap i pis popes aye For oy eae own Set, 
simply send a postcard postma March 2, 1990 
with your name, address, and daytime 
number to: 


The Boston Phoenix Promotions Department 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 
or listen to WFNX 101.7 to listen and win. 


NATIVE AMERICAN POWWOW on Sat., March 10, 10-5pm. 
Tremont House 275 Tremont Street 
Arts/Crafts/Dance/Exhibits /Food/Film 
Pre-Performance Talk 1 Hour Before Curtain at City Place 


Continued from page 43 

Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 

2-4 p.m. Through Mar. 14; Lat contémpofary 
by Liu Tian Wei, 


Chinese 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through Feb. 27: 
watercolors and assemblages by Dee eae 


Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “image-ing the World: A Decade 
Color Photographs by Dr. Norman B Moyes.” 
ee er ee 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 0 ery dre 
28: “The ae tak Photographs 0 of Director 


p.m., and objects will be on sale Feb. 25, 11-6 p.m. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian immig Gallery 


: “From 
Master Drawings," including works by Jaques 
Callot, Simon Vouet, Nicolis Poussin, and Claude 
Lorrain. 


— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for-students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. Through Mar. 
18: “Envisioning America: Prints, Drawings, and 
Photopeaghd ty George Grosz and His 
Contemporaries, 1915-1933." 
— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Mar. 25: contemporary Aboriginal art from 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tués.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American silver, 
furniture, and porcelain. Through Apr. 1: “European 
Print-making, 1780-1880.” 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Freé, Through Feb. 23: 
recent work by Steven Holl, including the addition to 
the American Library, West Berlin. Feb. 27-Mar. 9: 
an exhibition of student work: 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford’ St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Comparative Zoology covers species from the 
earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are whale skele- 
tons, the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the 
only complete and mounted model of the sea rep- 
tile in the country. “Understanding Nature in the 
MCZ,” an exhibition focusing on19th-century 
ornithologist Alexander Wilson, includes original 


"paintings for his nine-volume catalogue of birds. 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
houses North American Indian artifacts, 


pre-Columbian materials from Middle America, 
ancient pottery from North and South America, and 
rs aed Taare the Paleolithic and Iron Age 


of Europe. 
_ pays Library 9495-2444), Harvard Yard, 
. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 
p.m. Through Apr. 16: “European City Views by 
Thomas Shotter Boys,” drawings, proofs, and illus- 
trated books. 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Women of Consequence, 
USA/USSR” Raushenbush. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART. 
— North Hall Gallery (267- -9300, x446), 621 


Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6.p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 18: “Public/Private: 
” a collaborative exhibit of mixed-media 


work by personnel from Mass. Art and School of the 


Museum of Fine Arts. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, , 


* photographs by 
pairing probing landscapes with high energy 


— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Donation $2. “Holography: Types and Applications” 
is a ongoing exhibition with three-dimensional sci- 
entific and medical images from the Media 


Eifel Tower Was New. French Visions of Progress 
at the Centennial of the Revolution,” posters, prints, 
and arn from 19th-century France. 
Through Apr. 1: "Ramplan Versus Plan Libre: Adolf 
Loos and Le Corbusier, 1919-1930," comparison of 


Troelier. 

— Rotch Library (253-7792), 77 Mass. Ave.; Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Scenes 
from Vinalhaven, Maine,” watercolors by Lawrence 
B. Anderson. 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508-922- 


8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 


Gallery 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

ba agnor ym i 

sculpture by Jessica Straus. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery (437- 

of 213 Dodge Library (Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.) 
and Richards Hall, ist Floor (Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 

p.m.), Huntington Ave., Boston. Through Feb. 24: 

“Hanlyn Davies: Paintings and Prints.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 


photographs and room-size installations by Uta 
Barth, Lori Novak, and Jane Calvin. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess 
Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “Intimate Relationships: 
Sculptural Experiments,” by David Judelson. Mar. 
2-28: “Landscapes,” paintings by Jean Walker 


REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters Gallery, 235 
Wellesley St., Weston. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m. 


Jerousek. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 


3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Graphic Design Gallery Design Center, 30 North 
Main St.; Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Feb. 28: “History of Graphic Design Posters.” 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat: 10:30.a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission.$1. Through Mar. 18: 
“Contemporary Crafts from the Permanent 
Collection,” works in glass, metal, ceramics, furni- 
resi rae: spheres 
New Directions in Contemporary 

group show of paintings and sculpture, and “The 
Landscape Tradition in Printmaking.” Through May 
13: “The Art of Hmong Textiles.” Through May 20: 
“American Architects in Paris,”.a group exhibition of 


drawings. 
— Sol Koffier Gallery, 30 North Main St.; Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Tessugh Fab. 8: onda ty Stayin ay, 
Gallery, 62 Prospect St.; Mon.-Sat. 
"1 am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. -4: “Vorwerk's Dialog Carpet 
Collection.” - 


SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery; 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri; 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Feb. 23:.“In. Our Own- Image,” 
works by visual artist and:imagemaker Paul T. 


SMITH COLLEGE, Museum: of Art (413-585-2760), 
Northampton.. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 25 
p.m. Through Mar. 25: “Dimensions of 
Selections from the Cecilia and Irwin Smiley 
Collection of African Sculpture.” Mar. 1-May 20: an 
installation by Nancy Spero. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Wessell Library, Medford. 
Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Fri. 8 am. 9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculptures, drawings, and prints 
by John Wilson in celebration-of Black History 
Month. , 

UMASS/BOSTON. 

— Community Art Gallery (576-2800), Downtown 
Campus, Arlington and Stuart Sts., Boston. Daily 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Mar. 9: “Jazz and the 
Movement,” Herb Snitzer. 


— Harbor Campus, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. 
Harbor Gallery (929-8282), Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
— Feb. 28: "Looking Glass Views,” self-por- 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Weds. open until 9 p.m. 
Sun., 2-5 p.m. Through Mar.25: “An Object of the 
Cultural Imagination: A Female image in Bamana 
Art,” Bamanian carved figures from Africa; 
“Duchamp-Villon’s Baudelaire: Sources and 
Transformations,” a comparison of Duchamp- 
Villon's terra cotta bust of Baudelaire and the pho- 
tographs used as its sources; and “150 Years of 
Photography: Part lil.” Feb. 28: lecture at 4:30 p.m. 
on the Museums African collection 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery (734-5200, 
x126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 
p.m. Through Mar.1: “Neon and Drawing 
Installation,” by Sharon Haggins Dunn. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 am.- 
5 p.m. Sun.'1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site- 
works by Sol LeWitt. Through Mar. 18: 
“Kindred Spirits: Maurice and Charles 
Prendergast.” Through Mar. 25: “Brian Weil: 
Photographs,” black-and-white 


by S. Lane Faison Jr,” including works by Marin, 
Eakins, and Copley. 








PLAY BY PLAY 





compiled by Bill Marx — 


AH, WILDERNESS! Eugene O'Neill was 
never meliower than in this autobiographical 
comedy, a bittersweet chronicle of a young 
man’s coming of age. At the Wheelock 
Family Theatre, 180 the Riverway, Boston 
(734-5203) , through February 25. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
a3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $7. 
ALMOST LIKE IN LOVE. East 
Coast premiere of a revue featuring the 
tunes of Oscar- and Tony Award-winning 
composer Alan Jay Lerner, who col- 
laborated on songs for such hit musicals as 
My Fair Lady, Gigi, Brigadoon, and 
Camelot. At the American Stage Festival, 
14 Court Street, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515) , through March 4, Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $20. 

ARE YOU READY, MY SISTER? in a 
special tribute to Black History Month, the 
Underground Railway Theater is reviving its 
musical adventure story about Harriet 
Tubman, who helped bring over 300 biack 
fugitives to freedom. At the Arlington Center 
for the Arts, 412 Foster Street, Arlington 
(643-6916) , February 23 and 24. Curtain is 
at 1 and 7:30 p.m. on Friday and at 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $5. 

BLAME IT ON THE BIG BANANA. Work- 
shop production, with a professional cast, 
of a new musical by United Fruit Company's 
Abe Rybeck. It's about a troupe of drag 
queens on a cultural-exchange mission. to 
Nicaragua. At MIT's Kresge Little Theatre, 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(262-1207) , through February 25. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 

BLITHE SPIRIT. A dead wife returns to 
haunt her husband and his follow-up 
spouse, in Noel Coward's famous ménage- 
a-Topper. Judy Holmes directs. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through March 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$15 to $18. 

CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. Tennessee 
Williams's oddly structured, seriously dated, 
borderline-misogynistic 1955 Pulitzer Prize 
winner has gotten another life courtesy of 
film queen Kathleen Turner, who plays the 
sexually frustrated Maggie in this Broad- 
way-bound revival. Slinking around the 
Stage in her slip and stockings, the actress is 
SO gorgeous that most men won't notice 
she’s not perfectly cast as Williams's 
cornered feline — whose sexuality is aching 
and desperate, not cool as a (well, to get 
phallic about it) cucumber. Turner's fabled 
voice also loses its huskiness when. pro- 
jected across the footlights. Britisher How- 
ard Davies directs with a little too much 
Southern-fried excess; in particular, he 
allows Polly Holliday to play Big Mama as a 
gaily decorated banshee cartoon. But along 
with Turner, Charles Durning as Big Daddy 
and Daniel Hugh Kelly as Brick are at least 
credible. At the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through February 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $22.50 to $40. 

CRAZY LOVIN’. Acclaimed local 
chanteuse Carol O'Shaughnessy salutes 
Valentine’s Day in her new cabaret musical. 
At the Cabaret at Theatre Lobby, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (227-9872), 
through February 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 7:30 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 
CROSSING DELANCEY. The stage ver- 
sion of the popular movie, which starred 
Amy Irving as the lonely young Jewish 
woman who has to choose between a 
dashing novelist and a pickle salesman from 
the Lower West Side. At the Worcester 
Foothilis Fheatre, 974 Worcester Center, 
Worcester (754-4018), March 1 through 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $11 to 
$20. 


sion of the Cervantes novel. With only a 
- chair, a wine flask, and a towel as props, the 
remarkable Bourgaux transforms himself 
into the Knight of the Woeful Countenance, 
his kind-hearted squire, and a supporting 
cast of. roustabouts and wenches. 
Presented by the Beau Jest Moving Theatre 
at C. Walsh Theatre at Suffolk University, 55 
‘Temple Street, Boston (573-8680) , Febru- 
ary 23 and 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 
DREAMWORK. Very loosely based on 
August Strindberg's expressionistic A 
Dream Play, Common/wealth Theater Col- 
jaborative’s debut is a series of hailuci- 
nations on a hallucination. According to 
program notes, the show arose out of 
‘collective. improvisation, jamming on a 
handful of central themes and spinning out 
2xtended riffs and variations.”’ Unfortunate- 
Strindberg’s tough-minded vision has 
been riffed out of the picture; his dream of 
earthly existence as ceaseless suffering 
arising from the opposition of love and strife 
is. yuppitied into congenial confusion — a 
collection of dada-esque Saturday Night 
Live skits. Still the rookie ‘troupe is un- 
deniably talented — it’s time for them to roll 
out of bed and get to work. At the Leland 
Center, 541 Tremont Street, Boston 
(864-0501) , through March 3. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10; 
$5 for students and seniors; ‘‘pay what you 
can" on Thursday. 


AN EVENING WITH DAENA GIARDELLA. 
Actress, comedienne, and dancer Giardelia 
presents an evening of improvisation, com- 
edy, character sketches, and movement- 
theater vignettes, peopled by “rowdy 
characters who lurch out of our collective 
psyche.” At the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-6789), 
through March 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $10. 

THE FATHER. August Strindberg’s classic 
battle of the sexes revolves around a man 
who, abetted by a scheming wife, goes nuts 
wondering if he’s really the father of his 
child. The piece, which has influenced 
modern drama and rankled feminists, stars 
Christopher. (Back to the Future) Lloyd as 
the autocratic, unraveling dad. American 
Repertory Theatre artistic director Robert 
Brustein, who's also adapted the play, 
directs. Presented by the American Reper- 
tory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through March 18. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Saturday. Tix $16 
to $33. (See review in this issue.) 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. The new 
(and, we hope, bitchier than ever) edition 
of the long-running commercial-theater 
spoof, brainchild of director /lyricist Gerard 
Alessandrini, arrives — among the new 
targets, Rex Harrison, Dustin Hoffman, and 
Sting. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 

GHETTO. The New England premiere of 
Joshua Sobol’s controversial drama about a 
theater troupe in Vilna’s Jewish Ghetto that 
flourishes despite Nazi extermination. Mort 
Kaplan directs this student production. 
Presented by Northeastern University at the 
Ell Studio Theatre, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (437-2247), through March 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $5. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN BICENTENNIAL 
ELECTRIC CHAIR SALUTE. The worid 
premiere of local playwright John Crab- 
tree's drama about life on death row as seen 
through the eyes of five prisoners. While 
writing the play the author kept in touch with 
Robert Sullivan, -who was sentenced to 
death in Florida, until his execution. The 
script won the 1989 Rhode Island Play- 
wrights’ Association Award. At the Back 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through February 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday... Tix $12; $10 for: students and 
seniors. 

HAVE THY WILL: A SELECTION OF 
SHAKESPEARE SONNETS SIGNED 
AND SUNG. World premiere of a mu- 
sic/theater piece with music by Brad Ellis, 
staged by Joann Green, and featuring the 
Bard's sonnets transiated into American 
Sign Language, and then sung to the 
accompaniment of piano, violin, and cello. 
Presented by..Young at-.Arts in the Grand 
Lobby of the Wang Center, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-9393) , March 4 and 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5; 
reserve in advance. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Oscar Eustis's cracking 
production of the Bard’s Roman power play 
time-warps the play to Washington DC in 
the early 1960s. The marbled monolith of a 
set, festooned with red, white, and biue, is 
more Nixonian than Kennedy-esque (later, 
when it’s splattered with plain red following 
the bloody Senate murder of Caesar, ‘it 


Eustis isn't going for a specific analogy; 
rather, he seeks to evoke a nation in turmoil, 


ty's “good ol’ boy” Caesar, Cynthia 
Strickland’s hard-as-nails Calpurnia, 
Jonathan Fried’s media-manipulative Mark 


‘ Anthony, and Delroy Lindo's agitated if un- 


Shakespearian Cassius. At Trinity Reperto- 
ty Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through March 4. Curtain is. at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday (March 3 
only) and Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 
LOVE LETTERS. A.R. Gurney’s epistolary 
Broadway hit follows a couple’s poignant 
friendship from grade school to middie age, 
as expressed through the mail. John 
Rubinstein and Joanna Gleason take up the 
pen in the first week of the show's run; Julie 
Harris and Richard Kiley take over the 
correspondence for the next; Matthew 
Broderick and Helen Hunt are the passion- 
ate pen pals for the final week. John 
Tillinger, who staged the original Long 
Wharf Theatre and New York productions, 
directs. At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont 
Street, Boston (423-4008) , through March 
11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $25 to $37.50; Thursday 
matinees half-price for students “ and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
MAJOR BARBARA. The quibble with 
George Bernard Shaw's 1905 talkathon has 
Continued on page 46 





Bravo! Romance, beauty and grandeur 
i one program of best loved classics 


C Garden (Jardin aux lil 


Raymonda, Act iil 
New York T 


The Four Temperaments, trom the 2 


March 1-11, 1990 
Wang Center, Boston 


ae 


Hurry! Call now! 


931-2000 


9-9, seven days a week 


TRA Pasar, 


Ticket Prices: 

$10.50, $19.50, $24.50, 
$13.50, $36.50, $46.50.* 

All prices‘include .50 

Wang Center Restoration Fee. 
*Dress Circle price includes 
a $10.00 tax deductible 
contribution to Boston Ballet. 


In Person: 

Wang Center Box Office 

270 Tremont Street 

Monday - Saturday. 

10 a. m. - 6 p.m. 

and at all Ticketmaster Outlets 
For group sales information 
call 617-964-4070 x230 or 231 
All sales final. 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


PUTO mie wietiinies vent! Hurry! 


DIFFA Presents 





Design Minor Design Group. inc Houston 


IT'S FOR THE PEOPLE, IT'S BY THE PEOPLE, AND IT'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO TELL 





Heart Strings 
The National Tour 


An evening of hope 

An evening of joy 

An evening of 

lively celebration 

of song 

and dance 

Heart Strings 

is an evening you will never hea’ 


BOSTON 


Sunday, March 18, 1990 
at The Opera House 


To Benefit 


AIDS ACTION Committee of Massachusetts, 
The Fenway Community Health Center, 


the Hospice at Mission Hill, 
and the Multi-Cultural AIDS Coalition —, 


For More Information: 
617-267-0900 ext. 203 


Produced by DIFFA, Desiga industries Foundation for AIDS 
Sponsored by, The Prudentia! Foundation, Allied Carpet Fibers, Enron Corp., 
Continental Airlines, Breakstone Cain and Ogilvy & Mather Public Affairs 

I 











THE WORLD ABOUT BOSTON'S FAVORITE MUSIC. 
LOOK FOR THE BEST MUSIC POLL BALLOT ON PAGE 29 
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Brandeis University 
Department of Theater Arts 
presents 


The Devil's Disciple 
by George Bernard Shaw 


directed by Michael Murray 


Come see Shaw’s hilarious and 
exuberant melodrama set in 
New England during the 
American Revolution. 
TONIGHT 
through 

MARCH 4th 
Spingold Theater, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 
FREE PARKING 


Call 736-3400 












If you are a young man or 
woman, 17 years or older with 
a serious interest in spreading 
laughter through the ancient 
art of Circus clowning, 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
















THEATER ¢ Through March 11 
Lyric Stage 
The Vortex 















Bailey oe College, = 

tuition- institution THEA ebruary 
higher learning would like to Ba iL Alle ar s 
see you at our Auditions. Wear y 

comfortable clothes, and Electric Chair Salute 
don’t forget your funny bone! DANCE ¢ Through March 3 

Ti Auditori 
Sat. MAR. 3+ 1:00 PM ee 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theatre Arts 


Room 106 
855 Commonwealth Ave. 
For Info: 
















Pee ny BOSTE: abo sale 1/2 price tickets 
-800- or on the the performance 
CLOWN COLLEGE: an 






1-800-237-9637 


BRATTLE THEATRE 


The Boston Theatre 
presents its debut production 
as part of the Brattle Theatre's 
100th anniversary celebration 













William Shakespeare's 


THE 
WINTER'S 
TALE 


Directed by Skip Ascheim 
Set and Lighting Design by John R. Malinowski 
Costume Design by Della-Piana 


February 21 - March 11 
Wpraeias Corea Seay 0 
y matinee at 2pm. 























Tickets 
Wednesday, Thursday, Sunday: $15 and $20/Friday, Saturday: $16 and $22 
Available at the Box Office or by calling 
CHARGETIX 617-542-8511 










40 BRATTLE ST. HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMB. © 876-6837 
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pribbles, 
prabbles, 
drinkings, 
swearings, 
starings, 
fornications, 
ana... . 
Falstaff. 


William Shakespeare's 
bawdy comedy 


The ¥ 
Merry Wives 
of Windsor 


March 2 - April 1 
Call (617) 266-3913 


Huntington 
Theatre Company 








Continued from page 45 

always been that it’s less a play than a 
staged. argument — but what an argument! 
“Saint” Andrew Undershaft (as Shaw 
refers to the weapons magnate in his 
preface to the play) preaches a gospel of 
“money and gunpowder,”’ in which salva- 
tion is linked to the alleviation of poverty by 
whatever means. His daughter Barbara is a 
major in the Salvation Army. Director 
Michael Engler, to his credit, never allows 
the play to drown in its raging dialectic; his 
production, if not fiercely engaging, is 
thoroughly amiable — with the upper-class 
prigs and bozos broadly but not buffoonish- 
ly drawn. Undershaft’s eventual converts, 
Barbara and her professor suitor, Adolphus 
Cusins, are well played by the radiant 
Cherry Jones and.a surprisingly strong Kario 


munitions-molding lopheles of the 
piece more dictatorial than dangerously 
seductive — which fails to give the devil his 
due. Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through March 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $33. 


THE MAN WHO HATED PEOPLE. Com- . 


piled from fragments of an Egyptian 
Papyrus, Meander’s comedy about an old 
hermit who learns to love wine, women, and 
song, is the first new classical play to be 
unearthed since the Renaissance. Tufts 
Professor Peter Arnott translated and 
Staged this student production. At the 
Arena Stage, Tufts University, Medford 
(381-3493) , February 27 through March 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday. Tix $2 to $5. 

THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. The late 
Charles Ludiam’s critically acclaimed romp 
satires the conventions of Victorian horror 
fiction with campy, cross-dressing aplomb. 
The two-man show is set in the moors of 
Mandacrest, where Lord Edgar's new bride, 
Lady Enid, wants her hubby to give up his 
love for his dead wife. Patrick Swanson, 
former artistic_director of the Castle Hill 
Festival, directs. Consumer warning — 
instead of casting two men to play male and 
female roles (as Ludiam did), the Mer- 
rimack Repertory Theatre production fea- 
tures Brick Hartney and Alice White. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
March 2 through 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $25. 
NIGHT OF THE IGUANA. Set in Mexico, 
Tennessee Williams’s 1961 New York 


’ Drama Critics Circle Award. winner deals 


with the trials and tribulations of a 
defrocked and alcoholic priest, a spinster, 
and the “oldest poet in the worid.”” The 
movie version, directed by John Huston, 
Starred the late Ava Gardner, Richard 
Burton, and Deborah Kerr. This one, 
directed by Larry Lane, features, among 
others, local pros Michael Baicanoff and 
Ingrid Sonnichsen. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoin Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), March 1 
through April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $17; $2 discount for students and 
seniors. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre’s latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It’s often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous; ‘“Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,”’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 


p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on - 


Saturday. Tix $15; discounts for seniors and 
Students. 

THE OBSCENE BIRD OF NIGHT. An 
adaptation by Darrah Cloud (who penned 
the stage version of Willa Cather’'s O 
Pioneers! for the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany) of Chilean novelist José Donoso’s 
phantasmagorical fable about his country’s 
past and present. Molly Smith, founder and 
artistic director of the Perseverance Theater 
in Juneau, Alaska, directs. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode _ Island 
(401-351-4242) , through April 1. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday (press 
opening), and Sunday, and at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Until February 25, Tix 
$12 to $24; $22 to $30 thereafter. 
ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 
ARE DEAD. Tom Stoppard’s absurdist 
rewrite of Hamlet undergoes a sex change 
in Richard Freeman's production, with Bob 
Jolly as Ophelia, David Mold as Gertrude, 
and Heather Glenn as Polonius. New Ehrlich 
stalwarts Vincent P. Mahler and Chris 
Tarjan play the philosophical goofbalis, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), March 1 through April 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 until March 6. 
Thereafter $15; $10 for children, senior 
citizens, and New Ehrlich members; $10 for 
Boston theater artists who bring a head- 
shot, resume, or playbill. 

SONG OF ABSENCE (in the fall of the 
ashen reign). Double Edge Theatre's 
Critically acclaimed Holocaust theater piece 
is back on a one-week-a-month basis 
(through June) due to “overwhelming 
audience response."" Presented by Double 


Edge Theatre at 5 St. Luke’s Road, Allston 
(254-4228) , through February 24. Curtain 
is at 8p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 
to $15; half price for repeat audience. 
Latecomers cannot be seated. 
TEETERING ON THE EDGE. Talented 
Storyteller Judith Black looks at “one 
woman's precarious maneuverings through 
the Stop-and-Shop check-out line, dating 
three men simultaneously, and a passion for 
Ben and Jerry's ice cream" in her latest 
autobiographical yarn. At the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge (628-5865), through March 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $9; $5 
for students and seniors. (See review in this 
issue.) 

TRACERS. New Engiand premiere (by the 
Gloucester Stage Conservatory, in conjunc- 
tion with area Vietnam veterans) of an oral 
history of the Vietnam war that “draws a 
sharply etched picture of the world of 
contradictions” soldiers faced abroad and 
at home. At the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099) , through March 4. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50. (See review in this issue.) 

TWO NIGHTS ONLY: AN EVENING WITH 
JIMMIE RODGERS. Gary Kadet stars in a 
one-man show about the life and music of 
pioneering country singer Jimmie Rodgers. 
At the Priscilla Beach Theatre, Theatre 
Colony Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888), February 23 and 24. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN. The 
30th-anniversary production of the 
Meredith Willson/Richard Morris musical 
stars the irrepressible Debbie Reynolds as 
the backwoods girl who becomes the 
wealthiest woman in Denver in the late 
1800s. The revamped staging includes an 
“enhanced” libretto and new orchestra- 
tions of such songs as ‘‘Belly up to the Bar, 
Boys” and “I Ain't Down Yet.”’ At the 
Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston (426-9366), through March 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $40. 

THE VIDEO STORE OWNER’S SIGNIFI- 
CANT OTHER. A contemporary version of 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s farce The Shoe- 
maker's Prodigious Wife by the renowned 
Cornerstone Theater Company. Since 
1986, Cornerstone has been touring com- 
munities throughout the country, involving 
the townsfolk in their adaptations of plays 
by Brecht, Aeschylus, and Chekhov. For the 
residents of Schurz, Nevada, Lorca's com- 
edy was called The Cowpoke’s Persnickity 
Spouse, in Long Creek, Oregon, it was The 
Saddlemaker’s Prodigious Wife. The \ast 
time this talented troupe came to our town 
— with its 1988 production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream — it made a number 
of ten-best lists. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Agassiz. Theatre, 
Radcliffe Yard, Garden Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , February 27 and 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday, with 
a matinee at 2 p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $10. 
THE VORTEX. Passion’s but a paltry 
plaything for the filthy rich in Noel Coward’s 
stale exposé of London's roaring '20s (the 
play that brought the young Coward his first 
attention). Nicky Lancaster, the 24-year- 
old hero of this weird rewrite of Oedipus 
Rex, is a drug fiend because his flapper 
mom hates his snooty fiancée and is 
carrying on with a prig who's about Nicky’s 
age. Since the play is nothing but prehistoric 
flapdoodie, you’re advised to sit back, 
relax, and enjoy the campy Lyric produc- 
tion, which, except for Diego Arciniegas as 
Nicky and Jane Nichols as his friend Helen 
Saville, fields a cast of primeval hammies 
bounding, gamboiing, and roaring across 
Coward's miasmic social swamp. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , through March 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 

WAITING FOR GODOT. ‘The spirit of the 
play,"’ wrote Beckett regarding his 
absurdist masterpiece about two tramps 
and a missed appointment, “is that nothing 
is more grotesque than the tragic.’ The 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre’s resident 
dramaturge, David Kent, directs. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
through February 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $11 to $20. 

W.LP. #30. A grab-bag of experimental 
works-in-progress ‘by the Mobius crew and 
other performers. Each night features dif- 
ferent artists. At Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston (542-7416) , through Febru- 
ary 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $5. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. The new Boston 
Theatre Project, an Equity company dedi- 
cated to the classics and particularly to 
Shakespeare, debuts with a production of 
the Bard’s late romance. The impressive 
cast, directed by BTP artistic director and 
ex-Phoenix theatre critic Skip Ascheim, 
includes such local heavyweights as Jerry 
Kissel, Frances West, and Geraldine Libran- 
di. At the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (876-6837) , through March 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $22. 

WOYZECK. Acclaimed avant-garde direc- 
tor Richard Foreman (who staged the Philip 
Glass opera based on Edgar Allan Poe's 
The Fall of the House of Usher for the 
American Repertory Theatre) takes on 
BUchner’s modernist tale of alienation and 
murder. At the Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
(203-527-5151), through March 17. Cur- 
tain’ is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $25. 
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* *& &Machito, MACHITO AND 
HIS SALSA BIG BAND (im- 
pulse, CD reissue). In the 1940s, 
when Machito and his brother-in- 
law Mario Bauza invented salsa, it 
was Called by the less catchy — 
and less marketable — name 
Afro-Cuban jazz. Machito’s band 
rode the 50s mambo craze into 
the following decades and gar- 
nered a well-deserved Grammy 
for this disc when it first appeared 
in 1982. It’s a program of greatest 
hits, including ‘‘El as de la rumba”’ 
(‘Ace of the Rumba’’), ‘‘Quim- 
bombo,’’ and other early 
favorites. 

And only Machito’s voice 
shows any signs of age in these 
renditions. With the sax section 
cradling the exclamatory brass 
and the whole rocking mass 
locked to the grooving poly- 
rhythms of the percussionists, this 
is exciting stuff that hasn’t lost 
any vitality. The virile melodicism 
of Cuban trumpeter Chocolate 
Armenteros is reason enough for 
getting this CD. Soaring over the 
band in full voice, he captures the 


music’s heart. 
— Ed Hazell 


k*k‘%Chick Corea Elektric 
Band, INSIDE OUT (GRP). A 
brief list of virtues missing from 
this album would include depth, 
subtlety, and warmth. So how 
come it’s so much fun? Simply for 
its high energy and pure virtuosity. 
“Tales of Daring (Chapters 1-4) ”’ 
is as bombastic as the title 
suggests, but it’s high-class 
bombast in which all the Elektri- 
cians ply their smartest licks. 
Corea’s. keyboard work’ is con- 
sistently engaging and witty 
(check his quote from “Lester 
Leaps In’’ on the title track). 
Drummer Dave Deckl carries on a 
tremendous duel with his 
bandleader throughout the album 
— the pair should make a duet 
record. 

But. saxist Eric Marienthal, 
guitarist Frank Gambale, and 
bassist John Patitucci, all capable 
of fine improvisations, are flash 
addicts at heart. Whenever their 
solos threaten to develop some 
interesting melodies, they send up 
another 64th-note smokescreen. 
So don’t listen for much inside this 
music; its best moments are on 


the surface. 
— Mac Randali 


FOLK 


*xxkxVujicsics, VUJICSICS 
(Hannibal). The astonishing suc- 
cess of Le mystére des voix 
bulgares will probably not lead to 
mass interest in Eastern European 
traditional music, but it has helped 


to coax some intriguing new . 


releases from this rich and largely 
ignored well. 

Vujicsics (pronounced  Voi- 
cheech) , a superb example, pres- 
ents one of the top groups in 
Hungary's 20-year-old. new-folk 
movement. To the uninitiated, this 
beautifully recorded CD plays 
something like Les voix bulgares 
meets the kings of bluegrass. The 
Vujicsics band’s six versatile play- 
ers spin out breakneck melodic 
lines on guitars, violins, flutes, 
ocarinas, concertinas, and 
bagpipes, among other acoustic 
instruments. Four female singers 
offset their flourishes with stately 
lines and soothing, oblique harm- 
onies. 

Despite the wild energy that 
dominates Vujicsics’s 12 selec- 
tions, there is also solemnity, a 
suggestion of sad history in these 
dark modes and impassioned airs. 
Like the best Gypsy music, or 


Indian ragas, the fiery playing here 
is both exhilarating and medita- 
tive. 

— Banning Eyre 


* kk kClifton Chenier, LIVE AT 
ST. MARK’S (Arhoolie). Chenier 
(1925-’87) was the undisputed 
king of zydeco accordion. Fusing 
Cajun and Creole music with 
blues, jazz, and R & B, he created 
a sound that continues to grow in 
influence and popularity. 

This CD was recorded at a 
Creole dance in 1971, and it 
captures Chenier at his peak. 
Playing a triple-row piano accor- 
dion rather than the one-octave 
Cajun model and singing in Cajun- 
French patois, he dishes up two- 
steps, blues, and boogie-woogies. 
Although Chenier later recorded 
with large horn sections, Live at 
St. Mark’s is rooted in the tra- 
ditional sound of accordion and 
percussion. His brother, Cleve- 
land, supplies complex counter- 
rhythms on rubboard, and Robert 
St. Judy maintains a steady snare 
drum snap. Electric-guitarist Felix 
Benit sticks closely to supportive 
rhythms, though his single-note 
accents add texture to the blues 
tunes, which include ‘‘Bad Luck 
and Trouble” and “I'm a Hog for 


You.” 
— Craig Harris 


POP 


** ‘Various Artists, LIKE A 
GIRL, | WANT YOU TO KEEP 
COMING (Giorno Poetry Sys- 
tems/Rough Trade). John 
Giorno has been releasing these 
compilations for almost 20 years. 
Originally meant to document the 
Dial-A-Poem Poets, now they’re 
seemingly open to any artist in 
New York who tweaks people’s 
noses. They illustrate how rock 
and roll has embraced and de- 
voured literature, performance 
art, and just about everything 
else. Giorno used to recite his 
poems unadorned, then: through 
an echo chamber. Now he de- 
claims over a chunky band, like an 
updated Steppenwolf. 

Other rock “‘poetry’’ here in- 
cludes Live Skull (with affectless 
vocals by Thalia Zedek) , a tumes- 
cent brag by Henry Rollins, and 
New Order’s bludgeoning cover of 
“Sister Ray.’’ There’s also stuff 
Tipper Gore would love to ban; 
some of it offends even me. Karen 
Finley discusses how she ter- 
rorizes convenience store clerks in 
terms that would make a sailor 
blush. The all-female Pre Metal 
Syndrome counsel. sexual 
belligerence, confusingly labeling 
potential male sex partners “‘fag- 
gots."’ And Deborah Harry re- 
creates a_ traditional voodoo 
chant. 

After all that, William Burroughs 
emerges as the voice of reason as 
he analyzes drug hysteria and 
reminds us that ‘the measure of 
competence is performance.’’ Oh, 
and David Byrne offers a nice, 
innocent, pastoral tune, with in- 
sect noises, maybe even designed 
for Tipper herself. 

— Michael Bloom 








xx ‘2Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh 
Prince, AND IN THIS CORNER 
(Jive/RCA). With rap acts like 
N.W.A. and Public Enemy getting 
so much attention for confronta- 
tional and controversial tactics, 
people — especially parents — 
might forget that not everybody is 
out for blood. 

Take DJ Jazzy Jeff and the 
Fresh Prince. Their idea of picking 
a fight is ‘| Think | Can Beat Mike 
Tyson."’ (But what about Buster 
Douglas?) It’s a snappy, funny 
novelty track in which the Prince 
takes on boxing’s premier feminist 


re wom tt er ce 


ORD 


and gets his clock cleaned. FP’s 
charm is that he comes across as 
something of a hapless waldo — a 
refreshing change from the cock- 
of-the-walk strutting that domi- 
nates the form. ‘‘Who Stole My 
Car’’ is another hilarious example 
in which FP gets the bright idea of 
Calling the thief on his car phone. 
He gets his man and decks him, 
but then the cops arrest FP for 
assault. The song implies that it'll 
all work out; everyone will have a 
good laugh over it before the 
credits roll. 

Jazzy Jeff's turntable prowess 
is best exemplified in ‘‘The Rever- 
end,” with its cop from Sly 
Stone’s ‘Dance to the Music,”’ 
though it displays more technique 
than immediacy. Even when he 
sets up a potent groove on 
“Everything That Glitters,”’ it’s in 
the service of another FP shaggy- 
dog story. This is a rap record that 
would be welcome in the Huxtable 
household. 

— Richard Cromonic 





kk*k'taJohn Wesley Harding, 
HERE COMES THE GROOM 
(Sire). You've heard Harding's 
rendition of Madonna’s “Like a 
Prayer.’’ But his original material 
can get your attention too. On this 
debut album, Harding recalls a 
young Elvis Costello with Bob 
Dylan in his blood, and he's bold 
enough to be overt about it: “Bob 
Dylan is my father/Joan Baez is 
my mother/And I'm their bastard 
son,”’ he sings in “Bastard Son,” 
one of three CD- and cassette- 
only songs. He seems to be a 
prolific writer (15 tunes here); 
clearly he’s an excellent storyteller 
who can negotiate aggressive 
folk-rock, rhythm-and-soul, and 
country ballads. 

Harding also has a sense of 
sarcastic humor he melds with 
commentary on the environment, 
politics, religion, and human 
behavior. His propulsive gusto is 
constant, regardiess of subject, 
and when he sings, ‘‘Gonna get to 
the top and there’s no if,”’ he’s 
worth taking seriously. 

— Maureen Aylward 


CLASSICAL 
Ye Kevin Bowyer, ALKAN 


ORGAN MUSIC (Nimbus). 
Alkan is probably best known for 
the way he died: a bookcase 
crushed him to death when he 
was reaching up to the top shelf 
for a volume of the Talmud. He 
was considered one of the great 
piano virtuosos of the 19th cen- 
tury, and his music is extremely 
difficult. One of the reasons he is 
now so little known may be his 
dedication to playing and writing 
for an instrument that had a very 
brief history — the so-called 
“pédalier” or pedal piano, some- 
thing like a grand piano rigged up 
like an organ with a pedal board 
so the bass notes can be played 
with the feet. . 
Some of this forgotten music is 
performed here by the superb 
young British organist ‘Kevin 
Bowyer on the Salisbury Ca- 
thedral organ. The pieces are 
mainly short (the longest is the 
powerful 14-minute Impromptu on 
Luther's “‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God”), but they're inventive, 
haunting, and beautifully. struc- 
tured. They are celebratory and 
sinister, grandiloquent and naive, 
conservative and startlingly mod- 
ern. There are even premonitions 
of minimalism, though no mini- 
malist | can think of ever wrote 
anything so short. Nimbus gives 
us a generous playing time .of 
almost 74 minutes. Unlike mini- 
malism, when this is over, you 
want to hear more. 
— Lloyd Schwartz 
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1 Peter 
2 They Might Be Giants Flood 
3 The Mighty 
Lemon Drops Laughter 
4 Ian McCalloch Candleland 
5 The Smithereens 11 
6 Edie Brickell/ Born on the 4th 
New Bohemians of Jaly 
7 UB40 Labour of Love II 
8 The Creatures Boomerang 
9 Michael Penn March 
10 The Jesus & 
Mary Chain Aatomatic 
11 The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 
12 Tracy Chapman Crossroads 
13 Kate Bush The Sensual World 
14 The Psychedelic Furs Book Of Days 
15 Grant Hart Intolerance 
16 John Wesley Harding God Made Me Do It 
17 The Raindogs Lost Souls 
18 The Silencers 4 Blaes For Buddha 
19 Lenny Kravitz Let Love Rale 
20 The Ocean Blue The Ocean Blae 
21 «Tanita Tikaram The Sweet Keeper 
22 Nine Inch Nails Pretty Hate Machine 
23 The Cramps Stay Sick 
24 Marty Willson-Piper Rhyme 
25 The Sugarcubes Here Today, Tommorrow, 
Next Week 


TOP 
EXISINGLES 


1 The Jealous of Youth 

2 Blectronic Getting Away With It 
3 Sinead O'Connor Nothing Compares 2 U 
4 The Stone Roses Foo!'s Gold 

5 Midnight Of Blae Sky Mine 

6 The Beloved Hello 

7 Depeche Mode Dangerous 

8 Big Audio Dynamite Free 

9 The Beautiful South You Keep It Aff In 

10 The Mission U.K. Deliverance 


TOP Boston 


EROCKS 


The Raindogs Lost Souls 
The Titanics The Titanics 
Bop (Harvey) Bread And Circuses 
The Herettx Gods & Gangsters 
Moving Targets Brave Notse 


TOP Moods for 


E’'3 MODERNS 


Meat Beat Manifesto Dog Star Man 

A Tribe Called Quest I Left My Wallet In EI 
Segando 

Ryuichi Sakamoto Beauty 

Anna Domino Coloaring In The Edge 
Aad The Outline 

Revolting Cocks Let's Get Physical 

Bang The Party Bang The Party 

Click Click Bent Massive 

The Lounge Lizards Voice Of Chunk 

Pablic Enemy Welcome To The 
Terrordome 


Poor Righteous Teachers Time To Say Peace 


TOP Jazz 


E-IBRUNCH 


Stanley Back To The Beanttfal 
David Let's Eat Home 

Khan Jamal Speakeasy — 

Gary Burton Reuanfon 

Deborah Henson Conant Caught In The Act 
Ken Schaporst ‘Making Lanch 
Lounge Lizards Voice Of Chunk 

Billy Pierce Equatlateral 

The Harper Brothers Remembrance 
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FILM LISTINGS 


Enemies, A Love Story 


Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


BOSTON 
ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
I: Nightbreed: through Thurs. Call for times, 
it: Stanley and Iris: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
I: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 
Wt: Flashback: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 
Mit: Tremors: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 


9:30 
CHARLES (227-1330) 
95 idge St. 


I: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30; 9:30 

ii: sex, lies and Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 7:45 show) 

I: Glory: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 
CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: Revenge: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:20, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Mi: Men Don't Leaver through Thurs. 12:1, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:40, 10:05; Fri, Sat., 
ee 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 (Mon., Wed., Thurs., no 7:45 show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 


I: Hard to Kill: throught Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

ii: Nightbreed: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave... 

I: Stanley and Iris: 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 7:10, 
9:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

it: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

I: Time of the Gypsies: 10:30 a.m., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 
9:50 (Sun., no 10:30'a.m. show) 

IV: Where the Hearts: through Thurs., 10 am. , 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 9°55 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

VI: Torrents of Spring: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 10 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show;) 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 

Vil: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Stella: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 
7:20, 9:40 (Fri., no shows before 5 p.m.); Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

ee ee ee 
3 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show) 

X: Madhouse: Thurs., 11 am., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:05 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


XI: Music Box: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:40 (Sun., 0:10:45 a.m. show) 

Xil: Always through? Thurs., 10:15 am., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:35 a no Bye show; Tues., no 1, 3:45 
shows); Fri 

NICKELODEON (424-1800) 


606 Commonwealth Avia: 
I: Cinema Paradiso: trough Thurs., 1:50, 4:15, 7, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 12066 


It Mystery Trains Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 

ill: Enemies, A bj ; through Thurs., 2, 
4:40, 7:30, 0,110 


midnight 
1V: My Loft rooney ™. 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10 


7, 10 


I: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:15, 9:30 

ii: Internal Affairs: aie. sh Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:10 


il: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4, 7, 9:50 

IV: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:10 

V: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:35, 10:10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

I: My Left Foot: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: Madhouse: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Wi: Glory: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Revenge: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Hard to Kill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

A silent auction to benefit the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre Foundation begins Thurs. at 7 p.m. at the 
Theatre. Hosted by Charles Laquidara, Frank 
Avruch, and Dana Hersey. Items up for bid include 
an afternoon in a luxury box at Fenway Park, a sea- 
son pass to Dance Umbrella, and a vacation pack- 
age at the Back Bay Hilton. Everyone attending will 
meen tect movie pass. Admission $6, $5 in 


t Cont Camille Claudel: Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 5:15, 8:15 
(Sun. mat., 2:30); Sat., 12:45, 3:35, 6:25, 9:15 

ll: The Plot Against Harry: through Thurs., 6, 7:45, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 2:50, 4:25 

The 5000 Fingers of Dr. T: Sat., Sun. mats., 11 
am. 


CAMBRIDGE 
BRATTLE (876-6837) 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. ‘ 
The Boston Theatre Project presents a live produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale at the 
Brattle through Mar. 11 Performances begin every 
Wed. through Sun. at 8 p.m., with additional shows 
Suns. at 2 p.m. Call 542-8511 for tickets. Repertory 
film programs resume Mar. 12. 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 
10 Church St. 
|: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs. 11:30 a.m., 
1:55, 4:20, 7:05, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:50, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
iit: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 4:55, 
7:10; 9:20 
IV: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Glory: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midni 
Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 10 


SUBURBS 
ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medtord St. 


Tremors: through Thurs., 7 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 9 
ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

I: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
6:50, 9:10; Fri.-Sun. mats. 2:30, 4:40 

it: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15 
ili: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 4:20, 6:40, 
9:10; Fri-Sun. mats., 2 

IV: Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

V: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 4:45; Fri.- 
Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:40 

Vi: Music Box: through Thurs., 4:30, 7, 9:25 

Vii: Look Who's Talking: Fri., Sat, Sun. mats., 
12:40, 2:40 

Vill: The Wizard: through Thurs., 5; Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 1,3 

7 gaa re tet 


Too ited Aavenhnen of “Wabi” doeshs Fri., Sat., 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

Eat a Bowl of Tea: Mon., Tues., 5, 7:05, 9:10 
Fabulous Baker Boys: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 
Steel Magnolias Fri. the 2nd, 4:35, 7, 9:25 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

i: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50 


li: Glory: through Thurs., 2:35, 5, 7:30, 10 

ili: Where the Heart Is: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:40 

{V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:45 

V: Stella: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:25, 
9:55 





BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rie. 128, exit 42 
I: Nightbreed: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 7:40, 
9:55 
ii: Where the Heart Is: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 
> an Me: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40 

Stella: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:05, 7:30, 


¥: Te Lite Memal: rough Thr, 1:15, 3:15, 


it: 
10:10 


il: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:35, 7:30, 
9:55 


IV: Stella: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:35; Mon.-Thurs. 
mats., 1:55, 4:25 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:25 

VI: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 10 

Vil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rite. 128, exit 24. 

1: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs., 4:40, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri.-Sun. mats., 1:20 

ll: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 4:30, 
7:10, 9:30; Fri-Sun. mats., 1:30 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: Nightbreed: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: Madhouse: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Revenge: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vii: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: My Left Foot: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Tremors: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Xii: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xi: Back to the Future Il: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

I: Nightbreed: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 


ii: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50 

Ill: Stella: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

I: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Fri., Sat., 5:35, 
7:30, 9:45; Sun.-Thurs. 5:45, 8:45; Fri-Sun. mats., 
1, 3:15 

li: Henry V: Fri-Sun. mats., 1:30, 4 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508-462-3456) 


Tom Jones: Fri., 8 

Four Adventures of Reinette & Marabelle: Sat., 
7, 9; Sun.-Wed., 8 

The Bear: Thurs., 8; Fri. the 2nd, 7, 9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 1296 


Washington St. 

I: The Little Mermaid: Fri.-Sun., 12:45, 1:20, 2:20, 
3:55; Mon.-Thurs., 6 

li: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:40 

ili: Spices: through Thurs., 5:25 

IV: Stella: Fri.-Sun., 2:50, 4:50, 7:20, 9:20 

V: Where the Heart Is: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; 
Fri.-Sun. mats., 

1:50, 4:25, 

Vi: Henry V: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40; Fri.-Sun. 
mats. 


1:10, 4 

Vil: Roger & Me: Fri. the 2nd, call for times. 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

I: Nightbreed: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:50 


Revenge: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 7:25, - 


it: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:30, 
9: 


535 
Il: Where the Heart Is: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 
Rte. 139 


I: The Mermaid: Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3 
li: Born on the Fourth of July: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:40; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 
ii: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
IV: The Wizard: Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St, Quincy Fair Mall 
i: Nightbreed: through Thurs., 11:40, 2:10, 4:35, 
7:05, 9:40 
lt: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2, 
4:35, 7, 9:35 
li: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 11:45, 
poe bees 

IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:45, 7:10, 9:40 
V: Revenge: through Thurs., 11:30, 2, 4:35, 7, 9:40 
Vi: Madhouse: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:35 
Vil: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:10, 9:45 


Vili: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7, 9:35 


Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 


IV: Where the Heart Is: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

V: Hard to Kili: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


‘Vii: Stella: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vill: My Left Foot: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Xi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


XV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

XVI: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 

Call for times. 

XVI: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
times. 


for 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
|: Stanley and tris: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:45; Fri.- 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30 
li: Glory: through Thurs, 7, 9:30; Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 
3:15 
ill: Loose Cannons: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:40; 
Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3:15, 5:20 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
I: Revenge: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:15 
li: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Fri.-Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 
ili: Glory: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 

: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:20; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
V: The Little Mermaid: Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
I; Madhouse: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: : through Thurs., 1:30, 4:35, 7:15, 9:55; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 


Ws iy Lah Foot Peough Thor, 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:35; Fri. Sat., 11:45 
V: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vi: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
- e eoringeniny wher 


midnight 
IX: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
X: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 
Xi: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Xil: ee 8, 10:10; Mon.-Thurs.. 
mats., 1:50, 4 
Xill: The Line Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 


I: Back to the Future: Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ii: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7 

lil: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 

IV: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
9:30 

IV: Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344- 
4568)807 Washington St. 

internal Affairs: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 


Weymouth 

: Revenge: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
li: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:12; 
Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3 
i: The Wizard: Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rite. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 
I: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

ii: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

i: Born on the Fourth of July: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:40; 
Sat.-Thurs., 7:30; Fri-Sun. mats., 1, 4 

IV: Glory: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

V: Look Who's Talking: Fri.-Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 


I: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs. Call for 


S reseenbs anal Tse Cattereien. 

ili: Madhouse: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Stanley and Iris: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Men Don’t Leave: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
VI; Hard to Kili: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
parka Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


Vili: My Left Foot: through Thurs. Call for times, 
IX: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Cail for 





times. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536-1540), 
1126 Boylston St., Boston. A night of film, dance, 
and music (featuring 'til tuesday) to benefit the 
BF/VF begins Fri. at 9 p.m. at Axis, 13 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. Tickets $12, $10 for BF/VF members. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 6:30 p.m.: James Baldwin: 
The Price of the Ticket is presented as part of the 


Washington 

in honor of Black History Month continues Wed. at 
2 and 7:30 p.m. with The Defiant Ones (1958), and 
Alex Haley, the Search for Roots . Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 
Coolidge Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. A series of documentary fins continues 
Tues. at 6:30 p.m. with Hospital, about hospital ser- 


Leen 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. The series, 

of Japanese Films,” continues Fri. at 7 
one ¥en p.m. with Nagisa Oshima’s Empire of 
Passion (1978), and on Fri. the 2nd at 6:45 and 9 
p.m. with Mahiro Shinoda’s Demon Pond (1980). 
Both. films are shown with subtitles; admission 


$3.50. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. A series of films 
created by blacks for black audiences begins on 
Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: Souls of Sin (1949). Free. 
EARTHWATCH (926-8200, x13), Earthwatch 
Auditorium, the Coolidge School, 680 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: the “Film, Food, 
and the Future” film series continues with Niai, the 
Story of a [Kung Woman, a documentary about 
natives in Zamibia. A buffet dinner featuring native 
cuisine of Namibia and Zimbabwe follows. 
Admission $14, $12 in advance. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY net 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Jean Cocteau film series 
concludes Fri.-Sun.: Les enfants terribles (1950). 
Claude Jutra film series begins Fri. the 2nd: Take 
It All. All films begin at 8 p.m. and are in French 
with English subtitles. Admission $4, $3 for mem- 


bers. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST CHURCH 
(354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents 
films at 8 p.m.Sun.: F.W. Mumau’s Faust (1926). 


Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Fri.: in the “Artists in Person 
Series,” filmmaker Paul Cox introduces his films, 
Man of Flowers at 7 p.m., and Lonely Hearts at 9 
p.m.in the Australian film series: Sat.: three shorts 
are shown with Two Friends at 7 and 9 p.m.; Sun. 
social historian Jill Conway introduces The Getting 
of Wisdom at 2 p.m., and My Brilliant Career at 4 
p.m.; Australian filmmaker Michael Rubbo intro- 
duces and discusses The Chant of Jimmy 
Blacksmith at 7 p.m. Mon.: Eric Rohmer's The 
Aviator's Wile (France, 1981) Tues.: Frank Capra's 
It Happened One Night (US, 1934). Wed.: Jerzy 
Kawalerowicz's Pharao (Poland, 1966). In the 


the making of their film about AIDS and street chil- 
dren, Karate Kids-Survivors . \n the Australian film 
series: Fri. the 2nd:, at 7 p.m., Peter Weir's Picnic 
at Hanging Rock ; at 9 p.m., Donald Crombie's 
Caddie. Film screenings begin at 5:30 and 8 p.m. 
except where otherwise noted. Admission $3, $5 for 
double features. 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. in the Yoko Ono 
film series: Fri. and Sat.: “FLUXFILMS;* Sun.: Fly 
(1970) and Bottoms (1966); Fri. the 2nd: Erection 
(1971), and Up Your Legs Forever (1970). All films 
begin at 7 and 9:30 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for ICA - 
members, students, and seniors. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (233-1555, x214 or 475), rm. 309 of the 


+ at 7:30 p.m., a tribute to Marie Mencken. 


Admission 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY (253-2839), rm. 10-250, Cambridge. Fri.: MIT 
Japan Program presents A Taxing Woman's Retum 
at 7:30 p.m. Admission $2. 

MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 111 
High St.,.Medford. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: Ziegfield 
Follies. Free. ‘ 


MIT MUSEUM (253-4422), 265 Massachusetts 
Ave., . The following films will show in 
conjunction with the exhibition “When the Eiffel 
Tower Was New: French Visions of Progress at the 
Centennial of the Revolution": Fri.: Gigi , Sat. and 
Sun.: The Red Batoon. Screenings at 9 a.m., 11, 1 
p.m., and 3. Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in the “Art of Music Video” 
series: Thurs. at 8 p.m., Unseen Music, featuring 
the Minutemen, Sonic Youth, Bad Brains, Russian 
bands, and others. In the “Painters on Film” series: 
Fri. at 6:30 p.m., Golub. in the “Films of Jan Troell” 
series: Fri.: at 7:15 p.m., The Emigrants, Fri. the 
2nd at 6:30 p.m., The New Land. Admission for all 
films is $5, $4.50 for MFA members, students, and 
seniors. Films are screened in the Remis 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATURAL HERITAGE (861- 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St, Newton.Wed. at 7 p.m.: Mortimer Griffin and 


6100, x718), 230 the Fenway, Boston, presents 
films in the Anderson Auditorium. Tues.: at 6 p.m., 
“Black Maria Film Festival" features works from an 


international competition among independent media 
artists. Admission $4.50, $3 for students and 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Somerville. Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., The Gold Rush, 
starring Charlie Chaplin. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 


Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., Top Hat, with Fred Astaire.Free. 
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FILM STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 








Sweetie ). Australian director Jane Campion’s acclaimed 
feature, a black-humored duel between repressed order and frenetic anarchy, opens in 
Boston. Sweetie (Genevieve Lemon) is the overweight, former mental patient who 
unexpectedly turns up at the house of her uptight sister and her sister's boyfriend and 
proceeds to turn their life upside down. Opens Friday, March 2, at the Nickelodeon. 








*& KX ALWAYS (1989). Steven Spielberg's 
remake of the 1943 A Guy Named Joe 
nearly pulls off the néat trick of transposing 
that movie to a contemporary setting, 
changing the main characters from World 
War II fighter pilots to airborne firefighters 
attempting to quell forest blazes. But 
Spielberg feels cémpelied to spell the 
comparison out, and he refuses to probe 
the darker side of this fantasy. When 
hotdogging pilot Richard Dreyfuss is killed 
during a daredevil mission, he becomes a 
wisecracking ghost who must take a young 
pilot (Brad Johnson) under his wing and 
pass on his knowledge. That's complicated 
by the pilot’s being in love with Dreyfuss’s 
girlfriend (Holly Hunter). The trendy 
metaphysics that follow aren't convincing. 
Audrey Hepburn plays the Heavenly emis- 
sary preaching about the need to move to a 
higher plane. But Spielberg douses the fires 
underneath the film's saccharine surface. 
With John Goodman. Copley Place, Arling- 
ton, suburbs. 

kk kt2ATHE AVIATOR’S WIFE (1980). 
The first of Eric Rohmer’s “Comedies and 
Proverbs,’’ and one of the best. A young, 
somewhat priggish law student (Philippe 
Marlaud) gets off his night shift at the post 
office and arrives at the apartment of his 
older lover (Marie Riviere) in time to see a 
handsome pilot leaving. The movie follows 
him as he wanders around Paris, lost in a 
daze of romantic self-pity and jealousy, and 
as he meets a girl (the radiant Anne-Leure 
Meury) with an easy, un-neurotic approach 
to life who amusedly chides him for his 
anxieties. As deliberately paced as all of 
Rohmer’s work, the film nonetheless re- 
wards patience with its sunny atmosphere, 
and with Rohmer's compassionate, gently 
mocking attitude toward his character's 
romantic travails. Harvard Film Archive. 


*&*BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone’s film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 
adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace. The opening 
sequences, which detail Kovic’s early lean- 
ings toward jingoism, are shallow, self- 
righteous, and propped up with caricatures. 
In the battle scenes, Stone once again 
proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 
excess replete with grisly details. But once 
again he seems compelled to reduce the 
sheer brutality of his vision to something 
readily meaningful. Paris, Janus, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 








BOTTOMS (1966). The trendy and near- . 


trendy bare their buns for Yoko Ono in this 
avant-garde cheek fest. /nstitute of Contem- 


porary Art. 





Cc 


CADDIE (1976). Helen Morse stars as a 
woman who leaves her unfaithful husband 
and has to raise her two young children 
alone in this Australian drama directed by 
Doanid Crombie. Harvard Film Archive. 
CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). This epic 
biography of the french sculptor who 
became Rodin's mistress doesn’t make 
clear whether she was driven mad or 
whether she was crazy to begin with. You're 
left to’ guess what the characters’rela- 
tionships to one another are, and it’s never 
clear what draws Camille (isabelle Adjani) 
to Rodin (Gérard Depardieu), whether he 
influenced her or, as the movie suggests, 
used her to revive his flagging creativity. 
Adjani gives an_ intense performance, 
though scene to scene you can't tell what 
she's playing. Coolidge Corner. 
kkKKTHE CHANT OF JIMMIE 
BLACKSMITH (1978). The Australian di- 
rector, Fred Schepisi, adapted a fine 1972 
novel by Thomas Keneally about a young 
half-white, half-aboriginal whose tragedy is 
his inability to fit in either world. Schepisi 





uses a visual shorthand that’s the perfect 
equivalent of Keneally’s dense yet terse 
prose, and he’s able to convey the emo- 
tional tone of a scene just by the way he 
groups his actors. The movie contains a 
bold, brilliantly sustained operatic climax 
that is certain to disturb many viewers. The 
performances by Tommy Lewis, Angela 
Punch, and Freddy Reynolds could haridy 
be better. This is a film of Sophociean power 
— a masterpiece. Harvard Film Archive. 
kk k'2ACINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 
tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 
have done much better. But in its warm, 
inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy's 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can't-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home again and 
again. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 


hk & & kK CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 


(1989). Woody Alien manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. In one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. in the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia. Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged ‘mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Charles, Arlington, 
suburbs. 





kkk XKDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford’s film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy) ,.an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman) , the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can't imagine better performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentie- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it. doesn’t 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss Daisy's son. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 

kkk KDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1969) 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant's film follows two junkie couples who 


;stage a series of drugstore robberies 


looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his, tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded .out by dim-but-earnest. Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction. or the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses ‘that drive needles into veins. With 


Chestnut Hill, 


William S. Burroughs. Copley Place, Arling- 
ton. 





kkk KENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 
(1989). Paul Mazursky’s magnificent 
tragicomedy, based on the Isaac Bashevis 
Singer novel, is set in New York in 1949. 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war. 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara (Anjelica 
Huston) , the wife Herman presumed dead, 
turns up. Mazursky and co-screenwriter 
Roger L. Simon use the comedy of Singer's 
novel to get at the horrifying idea that the 
Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
starved man, gorging on all three women 


because he’s incapable of making up his | 


mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn't know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha’s emotional duality, the way she’s 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And 
Huston has a peerless irony. There isn't a 
performance in the movie that isn’t perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha’s ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can't not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Nickelodeon, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
kkkKLES ENFANTS TERRIBLES 
(1949). Nicole Stephane has blazing, hyp- 
notic eyes and a bizarre, butch elegance; 
Edouard Dermithe has the look of a wasted 
fairy-tale prince. They play Elisabeth and 
Paul, sister and brother who share a 
powerful, crypto-incestuous relationship in 
Jean-Pierre Melville's film of the 1929 Jean 
Cocteau novel. It’s a_ fiercely baroque 
movie, with high-ceilinged chambers that 
echo like the rooms in Citizen Kane and The 
Magnificent Ambersons, and Vivaldi and 
Bach on the soundtrack. Renee Cosima 
plays both the arrogant schoolboy Paul 
adores, who fells him with a snowball, and 
the model Elisabeth brings home — her 
glance tumbles him like a second snowball. 
There's a sublime theatricality to this movie, 
and especially to Stephane’s mesmerizing 
performance, a study in pure temperament 
that defies comparisons to other actresses. 
Shot by the peerless Henri Decae. French 
Library. 

ERECTION (1971). Yoko Ono's time-lapse 
film of a building’s construction. Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 





*&k*KFAUST (1926). In F.W. Murnau’s 
expressionistic silent film of Goethe’s Faust 
play, the title character (played by Gosta 
Ekman) begins as a saintly scholar who 
makes a pact with the devil in order to save 
his plague-stricken neighbors. The show- 
piece role here is Mephisto, and Emil 
Jannings plays it without restraint: it’s an 
immense — and immensely funny — 
performance. As a whole, the film is too 
crowded and too erratic to be called a true 
classic, but it has extraordinary sequences. 
Camilla Horn is the touching Marguerite. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 

kk k's THE 5,000 FINGERS OF DR. T. 
(1953). A children’s film that was neglected 
at first but has since been recognized as one 
of Hollywood’s most powerful and inventive 
fantasies. Written and designed by 
Theodore Geisel (a/k/a Dr. Seuss) and 
directed by Roy Roland, it depicts. the 
nightmare of a.boy (Tommy Rettig) who 
loathes his piano lessons: in the dream, he’s 
exiled to the kingdom of the maniacal Dr. T. 
(Hans Conried), a crazed piano teacher 
who kidnaps small boys and chains them to 
gigantic keyboards. Renowned for its lavish 
sets and special effects. Coolidge Corner. 
* FLASHBACK (1990). If this is any 
indication, the movies of the "90s may make 
the ‘60s look like a time of inconcievable 
idiocy. when rebellion was buffoonery and 
idealism sentimentality. Dennis Hopper 
plays a yippie prankster, on the run for 20 
years, who's nabbed by the FBI and put in 
the custody of a straitlaced agent (Keifer 
Sutherland). Predictably, their apparent 
differences turn out to be complementary 
and they unite to defeat a common enemy. 
After a while, even the ‘50s begin to look 
good. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

FLY (1970). Yoko Ono's film of a fly walking 
over a woman's naked body. /nstitute of 
Contemporary Art. 





*& KTHE GETTING OF WISDOM (1960). 
The ads read, ‘Flowering inside a perfectly 
ordinary girl is a totally extraordinary 
woman,” but there’s no indication of 
extraordinariness in Laura (Susannah 
Fowle) , the film’s teenage heroine..She's 
the daughter of a postmistress-dressmaker 
who's sent off to.be educated at a boarding 
school for rich girls, and since she quickly 
learns to be as snooty as they are, 
presumably the title is ironic. This period 
piece — set in turn-of-the-century Australia 
and adapted by Eleanor Whitcombe from a 
novel by Henry Mandel Richardson — is 
made up largely of borrowings. from Jane 
Eyre and David Coppertield, and Bruce 
Beresford’s direction is dreary and lacking 
in imagination. Harvard Film Archive. 

&kKGLORY. (1989). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and the movie uses 
the tension between his progressive aboli- 
tionist. background and the authority he's 
required to assume over his men to get at 
some surprisingly complex conflicts. 


Though Glory treats its white characters 
with period-epic stiffness, when black ac- 
tors Denzel Washington, Morgan Freeman, 
and Andre Braugher are on screen, it is 
sure-footed, electric, and frequently over- 
whelming. As the runaway slave Trip, 
Washington has a surging, heroic presence. 
Braugher, as Shaw's boyhood friend 
Thomas, manages to make wounded digni- 
ty charismatic. And as the older Rawlins, 
Morgan Freeman seems to take the scene 
by natural right. The movie accepts that war 
allows men to prove their worth, because for 
these men, being allowed to fight is tied 
inextrigably to their recognition as human 
beings. For all its flaws and conventionality, 
there’s not one major thing that director 
Edward Zwick gets wrong. The cinemato- 
graphy, with its stunning battle vistas, is by 
the great Freddie Francis. Charlies, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 


* HARD TO KILL (1990). Ponytailed 
dandy and ex-martial-arts instructor Steven 
Seagal plays an undercover cop shot while 
trying to discover the identity of the person 
out to assassinate a prominent senator. His 
partner convinces the hospital that he'd be 
safer if people believed he were dead. After 
spending seven years in a coma, he wakes 
up unharmed, and is soon ready to kick 
some serious ass. Seagal is trying to 
become a left-wing vigilante star, even 
though he’s standard-issue macho. The 
cops (all of whom are after him) are a 
faceles mass, corrupt simply because 
they’re in power, Seagal is beginning to 
show the lunatic humoriessness that may 
one day enable him to become a true camp 
classic. The movie is so blind to its own 
idiocy that it isn’t offensive; you keep 
watching to see what nutso thing will come 
next. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
*&*X*HENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare’s warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look. at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the movie 
‘progresses. After a wobbly first third, 
there’s a sequence where Henry must 
sentence. his old drinking companion 
Bardolph (Richard Briers) to death, and 
_the vulnerability Branagh shows burns up 
the distance we've been feeling from Henry. 
He takes us into the character's confidence, 
and as a piece of direction, the movie 
becomes more assured as it progresses. 
Branagh is also helped by a stellar support- 
ing cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 
Fluellen, Geoffrey Hutchings and Robert 
Stephens as Nym and Pistol, Judi Dench as 
Mistress Quickly, Robbie Coltrane as 
Falstaff, Brian Blessed as Exeter, Derek 
Jacobi as the Chorus, Christopher 
Ravenscroft as Mountjoy, Paul Scofield as 
the King of France, Emma Thompson. as 
Princess Katharine,and Geraldine McEwan 
as Alice. Even at his best, Branagh makes 
mistakes, but you get the sense that he 
could turn himself into a first-rate director 
through sheer will. Nickelodeon, West 
Newton. 











*‘RAINTERNAL AFFAIRS (1990). The 
aesthetic flourishes that worked so well in 
Mike Figgis’s first film, Stormy Monday, are 
here reduced to arty self-conscious. touches 
in a script that's a series of cryptic 
entanglements. Andy Garcia is the internal- 
affairs cop who becomes convinced that a 
respected street cop (Richard Gere) is 
running a major corruption ring. If the movie 
weren't so lugubrious, it’s stoneface humor- 
lessness would make it a hoot. Andy Garcia 
spends the two-hours running time staring a 
hole into whatever he’s looking at, and 
Gere, as always, comes across as a siab of 
indistinct emoting that he serves up as if it 
were raw, internal acting. Laurie Metcalf, as 
Garcia's gay partner, brings something 
genuine to her condescending role. She 
suggests the price this female cop has to 
pay to prove herself in a male world. With 
Nancy Travis. Beacon Hill, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

kkk kIT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 
(1934). The stars, Claudette Colbert and 
Clark Gable, wanted nothing to do with this 
comedy, but it became a huge popular and 
critical success, winning Oscars for best 
picture, director (Frank Capra) , screenplay 
(Robert Riskin), and actor and actress. 
Colbert is the headstrong heiress running 
away from her father to marry a playboy, 
and Gable is- the out-of-work news- 
paperman who agrees to help her in return 
for her exclusive story. They fall for each 
other, of course, and along the way he 
lectures her in everything from managing 
money to the proper way of dunking a 
doughnut. (She shows him up, however, in 
the classic hitchhiking scene.) The original 
screwball road comedy remains one of the 
freshest, funniest, and sexiest of all 
American movies. Capra's direction, devoid 
of his later sentimentality, captures a 
muddling-through-adversity, Depression- 
era spirit (especially in the lovely scene 
where the passengers on a bus trip join in a 
rendition of “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze”). As intrinsic to its era as 
Something Wild — one of its offspring — is 
to the ’80s, the movie is casual, sassy, 
tough in the best sense, and possessed of 
its own innate style, & Harvard Film Archive. 


L 


kkk XTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1989). 
This Disney animation, the first based on a 





fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
Clearly wants to ‘follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given.a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered: by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll) , 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken's score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

*& KLONELY HEARTS (1983). Peter (Nor- 
man Kaye), a bachelor at nearly 50, has 
just lost the mother he's lived with all his life; 
Patricia (Wendy Hughes), a virgin in her 
"30s, can’t get rid of her possessive parents. 
This romantic drama about the relationship 
is meant to be poignant, but though John 
Clarke's script is fairly intelligent and well 
detailed, this movie by the Australian 
director Paul Cox never transcends the 
drabness of the characters’ lives. It's very 
dreary and, at key moments, unpleasant to 
sit through. Wendy Hughes grows on you, 
however; she freshens the familiar material 
by personalizing it. Harvard Film Archive. 
**LOOK WHO’S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he’s such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Copley Place, Arling- 
ton, suburbs. 





%*& MADHOUSE (1990). Writer-director Tom 
Ropelewski aspires to the sobriquet of 
black-humor satirist, but his technique is 
that of the compulsive gagster who'll do 
anything for a laugh. John Larroquette and 
Kirstie Alley are the yuppie couple whose 
new suburban home is slowly taken over by 
the relatives and neighbors who end up 
Staying with them. If the movie were to have 
worked, Ropelewski would have had to 
create an infernal Rube Goldberg machine 
where every development touched off some 
new catastrophe. And though that’s what 
happens in outline, the movie is missing the 
logical acceleration of an unstoppable 
downward spiral. Worse, Ropelewski has 
confused daring with tasteless. The movie's 
Outrageousness doesn’t have anything to 
do with taking a chance, it’s a marketing 
strategy. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 
MEN DON’T LEAVE (1990). See review 
this issue. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*kkk:AMUSIC BOX (1989). Costa- 
Gavras’s drama, about a lawyer (Jessica 
Lange) who defends her father, a 
Hungarian immigrant (Armin Mueller-Stahi, 
in an impressive performance) accused of 
being a Nazi war criminal, is a disturbing 
study of the impossibility of knowing the 
hidden recesses of those closest to us. Part 
of what makes the movie so unsettling is the 
way that theme is played out in Lange's 
character, a seemingly decent, principled 
woman whose drive to win the case takes 
her further and further from her moral sense. 
But she also begins to doubt her father’s 
innocence and her lawyer's instincts begin 
to conflict with her daughter's loyalty. Joe 
Estzerhas's script is technically melodrama, 
but Costa-Gavras doesn't use its thriller 
techniques to put the screws to us. Nor 
does he push the suffering of the Holocaust 
survivors who come to testify (among them, 
Sol Frieder and Elzbieta Czyzewska make 
memorable impressions) . It’s an incredible, 
ferocious piece of acting by Lange, and 
Costa-Gavra’s direction gives the whole 
movie the feel of a dawning, deepening, 
terrible realization. With Frederic Forrest, 
Lukas Haas, and Donald Moffat. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 


‘AMY BRILLIANT CAREER (1979). 


This coming-of-age story of a young woman 
in turn-of-the-century Australia, based on 
Miles Franklin's autobiographical! novel, 
marked the debut of the director Gillian 
Armstrong. It borrows from a large variety of 
sources (notably Little Women and The 
Sound of Music) and features a baffling 


‘heroine, Sybylla, whose behavior amounts 


to a lot of proto-feminist poses that aren't 
plausible in context. As a_ result, her 
independence comes across as willful rather 
than liberated, the petty insurrections of a 
pouty princess. Still, Judy Davis brings an 
entertaining spunkiness to the. enterprise, 
and Armstrong edits to Davis's rhythms: 
you can.see these two women are in joyous 
synch. With Sam Neill as the decent, 
intelligent landowner whose proposal (for 
reasons that are unclear) Sybylia rejects. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
*& & ke KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
Continued on page 50 
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~», of Christy.Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
> born with cerebral palsy who became a 


writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that's been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
» skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O’Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton, is bracingly unsentimental. 
Sheridan's theatrical background gives him 
a pointed, unconventional visual sense so 
that the imagery resonates the way a great 
moment does on the stage. He has a fully 
formed sensibility that isn't like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There’s an interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
Christy's feistiness with a sly jokesterism. 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. The acting 
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DR. SEUSS' 
Colorful Musical Fantasy 
5000 FINGERS OF DR. T 


with 
Tommy Rettig & Hans Conried 
Special Matinee 
Sat.,Sun. Feb. 24 & 25 11:00 am 
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“HELP US TURN THE CORNER" 
BENEFIT AUCTION 
an evening of excitement, 

music & fun 
March 1, 1990 
Hosted by 
Frank Avruch, Dana Hersey 
& Charles Laquidara 
7PM 
Admission $5 in advance $6 at 
the door. Everyone attending the 
auction will receive a 2 for 1 
movie pass 
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is impeccable. The intuitive, understated 
actress Brenda’ Fricker plays Christy's 
mother, ne 5 be ra ree ee 
superb. send-off 


cle. 

* KMYSTERY TRAIN (1989). The trouble 
with Jim Jarmusch’s movies is that his jokes 
are so tiny, and His imaginative grasp so 
reduced, that you can almost feel the film 
shrinking while you're watching. it, That 
minimalism is itself a joke, but that doesn’t 
help when you're. certain that your brain 
could take a walk for 20 minutes at a time 
and not miss anything. The movie consists 
of three tales all set in Memphis, on the 
same night, all ending up in the same 
fleabag motel. in ‘Far From Yokohama,”’ 
two Japanese teenage lovers (Yuoki Kudoh 
and Masatoshi Nagase) tour the town’s 
rock-and-roll landmarks. In “A Ghost 
Story,"" an italian widow (Nicoletta 
Braschi) encounters Elvis’s ghost. And in 
“Lost in Space,"’ a drunken, unemployed 
transplanted Brit (Joe Strummer) gets 
himself and his two pals (Steve Buscemi 
and Rick Aviles) in trouble by shooting a 
liquor-store clerk. The triple-rhyming pat- 
tern is both graceful and dryly self- 
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pérformancé as -Christy’s” 
father. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Cir-’ 





conscious, but Jarmusch doesn’t give you 
much. Neither his themes nor the flaky 
triumph of his characters is the point. It’s the 
form — an intri¢ate’ jack-in-the-box with 
three compartments’ and no pop-up sur- 
prise. Nickelodeon. 


NIGHTBREED (19980). See review this 
issue. Cinema 57, Aliston, suburbs. 


THE PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH (1969). 
Chuck Jones directed this animated and 
live-action version of the Norman Juster 
classic. Coolidge Corner. 

PHARAO (1966). Polish director Jerzy 
Kawalerowicz’s epic ‘historical drama .of 
ancient Egypt. Harvard Film Archive. 
*PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (1975). 
Ambiguity as a tease. Peter Weir's pic- 
turesque mystery, set in 1900, recounts the 
strange disappearance of three boarding- 
school girls and a teacher during a Valen- 
tine’s Day picnic. The director wants to 
leave us full of wonder at the mystery of it all 
— which, in a film that sets up the 
disappearance so literally, is a copout. 
Weir's “mysticism” comes to seem a form 
of laziness, and we're left to admire ail the 
pre-Raphaelite virgins in their crisp white 
dresses, posing in the gauzy sunshine. 
Rachel Roberts overacts mightily as the 
school's nuerotic headmistress. @ Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*& XK THE PLOT AGAINST HARRY (1969). 
Made in 1969 but not shown publicly until 
1989's New York Film Festival, Michael 
Roemer’s curious comedy is about a 
middle-aged Jewish guy (Martin Priest) 
who's paroled from prison, gets in deep 
water with his old gangster pals, runs into 
his ex-wife, meets the daughters he’s never 
known, and attempts to go straight. The 
joke is that everybody here is exhausted, 
and sometimes the Jewish humor hits a 
Woody Allen high. But the movie is 
rhythmiess and only fitfully amusing. 
Roemer got the flatness he was trying for, 
but the 80 minutes seem much longer. 
Coolidge Corner. 

















RAPE (1969). Yoko Ono's film about a film 
crew following a woman is an attempt to 
define media's violation of the individual. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 

REVENGE (1990). See review this issue. 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

* *& k&2ROGER AND ME (1989). Setting 
out to make a documentary about the 
shutdown of General Motors’ plants in Flint, 
Michigan, director Michael Moore has been 
shrewd enough to pose his story as a 
struggle between good and evil, and to find 
a suitable villain and hero — or scapegoat. 
That role falls to GM chairman Roger Smith, 
whom Moore accuses of masterminding a 
scheme to close down 11 plants, reopen the 
factories cheaply in Mexico, then plead 
insolvency and bully the unions into cut- 
backs. Frustrated by GM flunkies in his 
attempts to reach Smith, Moore fills the time 
by lampooning not only the chairman's 
flacks but also some of the desperate and 
surreally comic victims of the corporation's 
policies. Though the wit turns a little sour 
when directed at a security guard making 
$3.50 an hour or a slow-witted Flint citizen 
who survives by selling bunnies for ‘‘Pets or 
Meat,”’. Moore compensates by making 
himself look equally ridiculous. Trying to 
build a case against Smith, Moore plays fast 
and loose with the chronology of events. 
But it doesn't violate the truth as much as, 
say, the Bush presidential campaign did, 
and it’s sure to instigate a lot e 
meaningful discussion. se see LB Place, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 
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Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh’'s 

highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), who can’t stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 


* SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE-(1989). 


who's having an affair with John, and John's ——- 


college friend’'Graham (James Spader), a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the roe 
messiness of sex and relationships : 
us that old soapy tale about people ake 
learn to love again. It says that sex is fine as 
long. as it’s the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Charles. 

kkKKSPICES (1988). Part morality 
play, part fairy tale, and part marvelous 
battle of wills, this indian film tells the story 
of a feisty young woman (the wonderful 
actress Smita Patil, in her final role) who 
becomes the object of a lecherous tax 
collector's fancy when her husband goes to 
the city for a job. She takes refuge in the 
local spice factory, which becomes the 
scene of the local women’s resistance, 
when the tax collector says his soldiers will 
attack if the woman is not delivered to him. 
The movie unravels in a marvelous zigzag 
fashion, shedding scené after pithy scene, 
and though it isn’t technically sophisticated, 
the director, Ketan Mehta, draws on the 
sparse beauty of the desert and the peppers 
and spices that exist in huge red expanses 
in the middle of nowhere. And though the 


’ subject is the political transformation of 


women, Mehta’s touch is never heavy- 
handed. West Newton. 
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& 
or most of photography’s 150 years, a tacit contract held Reviews 
that the lens was an instrument of veritable fidelity; to be . 
Mary Reilly 
° ; by Valerie Martin 
armed with a camera was to cast oneself as the. patient, Renite 
by Kazimierz Brandys 
scrupulously honest observer, ever on the lookout for the Three Paths to the Lake 
; by Ingeborg Bachmann 
The E dabl 
illuminating moment, ee. 
| the essential gesture. era 
My Traitor’s H 
But as a survey of recent photogra- oo ky Aga 
phy catalogues and criticism by Peter Parker 


The Dame in the Kimono: 
Hollywood, Censorship, 
and the Production Code 
from the 1920s to the 1960s 
by Leonard J. Leff 

and Jerold L. Simmons 


Thunder at Twilight: 
Vienna 1913/1914 
by Frederic Morton 


reveals, the documentary and 
artistic allegiances of the medium 
have never been more at odds. 
Contemporary photography, some 
say, 1s at a flashpoint, fighting to 





EAST MEETS WEST 
Nihilism 
on the Nile 


The tumultuous Egypt 
of Naguib Mahfouz 


Rogue 


C C Jo ON) C C eae 
Vidal and Posse 
| , have their way with 


American history 
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discover new ways of depicting a 
disordered world. 





Anne Rowland, Untitled (Allie Mae Burroughs) 


by Pree Larveqc. fiee page 6 ) Susan Dodd 


World enough 
and time 


Plus, Robert Frank's | Note:Book 
The Lines of My Hand 


and previews 
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(see page /) | Reading List 
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The Knight, Death and the Devil 
A Novel of a Life 

Corrupted by Evil 

by Ella Leffland 

A historical biographical novel 
based on the life and times of 
Hermann Goring, a leading figure 
in Hitler's Third Reich. 

Leffland interviewed many 
intimates of top Nazis. 

Morrow, $22.95 
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Imperial Masquerade 


essays by Lewis Lapham | 


No tacet of the American scene 


escapes Lewis Lapham. the | 
editor of Harper's Magazine, | 


from glasnot and nuclear 
disarmament to genetic 
engineering, libel laws and 
leveraged buyouts. 

One of our leading social 
and literary critics. 

Grove Weidenfeld, $22.50 





Transformations of 

Myth Through Time 

by Joseph Campbell 

This illustrated collection of 
thirteen lectures covering 
mytholotical development 
around the world shows Joseph 
Campbell's special insights into 
how myths reconcile humans to 
life's mysteries. 

Harper & Row, $14.95 


A Place for Us 
Eleni’s Children 
ere cnnsnenge aneese’ in America 

: by Nicholas Gage 
| The sequel to Eleni, the true 
| story of how Nicholas Gage's 
mother saved her children 
| during the Greek Civil War at 
the cost of her own life. In 
| this book, the children are 
| with their father in America. 
Houghton Mifflin, $19.95 





One Singular Sensation 
The Michael Bennett Story 
by Kevin Kelly 

By the drama critic of the 
Boston Globe, the first book 
on Michael Bennett to move 
beyond the making of 

A Chorus Line to explore. the 
man behind the musical. 

A life of passion and 
contradiction. 

Doubleday, $21.95 
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a M P f R Se Edward Teller 
MASQUERADE . 





| by Stanley A. Blumberg 
and Louis G. Panos 
| Crucial reading for an 
understanding of the nuclear 
age, the life of Edward Teller 
is definitive for our time. 
LEWIS in Teller's scientific contributions 
are set against a backdrop of 
monumental world events. 
Scribner's, $24.95 








B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


The End of the 


American Century 
by Steven Schlossstein 


Is the end of the century 
the end of the American 
dream? Steven 
Schlossstein tells us what 
) it will take to compete in 
a world we no longer 
dominate. 

Congdon & Weed, $22.95 





Straight Shooting 

What's Wrong With . 
America and How to Fix It 
by John Silber 

Boston University President 
John Silber, on sabbatical 

| while running for governor 
of Massachusetts, chal- 
lenges Americans to change 
our troubled society, urging 
reliance on what is best 
from our nation's heritage. 
$22.50 Henry Holt, $22.50 


Giant of the Golden | 
Age of Physics | 





M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun ‘12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 





Palace Walk 

by Naguib Mahfouz 

The first volume of The 
Cairo Trilogy, which won 
Naguib Mahfouz the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1988, 
Palace Walk transports us 
into the lives of a Muslim 
family in Cairo in the early 
1900s, during occupation by 
British forces. 

Doubleday, $22.95 





Barbarians at the Gate 
The Fall of RJR Nabisco 
by Bryan Burrough 

and John Helyar 

The fight to control RJR 
Nabisco during the fall of 
1988 was more than the 
largest takeover in Wall 
Street history. It became 
the high point of a new 
gilded age and its 
repercussions are still-felt. 
Harper & Row, $22.95 


A Generation Lost 

China Under the 
| Cultural Revolution 
| by Zi-Ping Luo 

©) The extraordinary story of a 
”| country gone mad and a young 
“| woman's struggle to keep what 
was left of her family alive and 
to continue the education they 
were being denied. A rare look 
| at China during the 1960's and 
| 1970's. 





M.D. 

One Doctor's Adventures 
Among the Famous and 
Infamous from the Jungles 
of Panama to a Park Avenue 
Practice 

by B.H. Kean, M.D. 

with Tracy Dahlby 

A remarkable life lived 

on the cutting edge of medical 
advances. Humorous, 
exciting, thought provoking. 
Ballentine, $19.95 
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Charlesbank Bookshops 


67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
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MARY REILLY, by Valerie 
Martin. Doubleday, 263 pages, 
$18.95. 


When Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
masterful novella, “The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
was first published in 1886, the 
civilized world was still reeling 
from Charles Darwin's theory of 
natural selection. The notion that 
man was descended not from 
God but from animals threw into 
question both traditional scientific 
precepts about the origin of the 
species and religious dogma con- 
cerning the divinity of the human 
spirit. It was the implication of 
Darwin's thesis — man’s heritage 
of bestiality — that Stevenson dra- 
matized so brilliantly. Testament 
to his genius is the fact that the 
story of this infamous split per- 
sonality is now, over a century 
later, an established element of 
our culture, spawning literally 
dozens of remakes in film and fic- 
tion. 

The latest in this long line is 
Valerie Martin’s novel Mary Reilly. 
Martin, who teaches at the 
University of Massachusetts, has 
undertaken the task of re-writing 
Stevenson’s tale from the point of 
view of Dr. Jekyil's housemaid. 
This neat literary device allows 
her to piggy-back on all of 
Stevenson's suspense, which cer- 
tainly saves the time and effort 
(not to mention the imagination) 
that would have been necessary if 
Martin had decided to write an _ 
original story. 

Mary, the aforementioned 
housemaid and heroine of the 
book, is unaware that the house- - 
hold in which she is currently 
employed is about to be torn 
apart by the violence of two 
opposing forces — morality and 
evil. Although by degrees she 
becomes conscious of Jekyll’s 
dilemma, initially Mary maintains 
the highest opinion of “Master,” as 
she calls him. She introduces him 
to us by recalling the time he 
asked her about some scars on 
her hands, the origins of which 
are revealed in the chilling open- 
ing sequence. Mary is ashamed 
and embarrassed to show them to 
the good doctor, for she has just 
finished blacking the grate, and 
has coal all over her hands: 

“*Sir, I’m ashamed to come 
close to you as I’m so black and it 
do travel no matter how I might 
try to keep it from you.’ 

“He didn’t say a thing for a 
moment but closed his book and 
sat looking at me with such a 
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patient, kind, thoughtful look, 
such as I would never expect nor 
even want from a gentleman, until 
I was fair in suspense for his next 
words. ‘Go and wash, then,’ he 
said, ‘and come back when you 
feel you can approach me.” 

What makes this paragraph 
work, of course, is not the change 
of perspective but the reader’s 
knowledge that lurking just 
beneath Dr. Jekyll’s patient, kind, 
thoughtful exterior is the hideous- 
ly evil Mr. Hyde; clearly, it is only 
a matter of time before he pops 
out. 

Martin is at her best in creating 
an atmosphere reminiscent of 
Victorian England, or at least the 
popular version of it. Her prose is 
crisp and straightforward, like the 
protagonist she has created. Mary 
speaks her mind and her insights 


-are far and away above the norm 


for a housemaid. She frequently 
matches wits with Jekyll/Hyde, 
and always acquits herself with a 
winning combination of diploma- 
cy and perception. For example, 
here is what she says to Dr. Jekyll 
during a discussion of the nature 
of good and evil: “‘Good is what 
always needs trying, as it is work 
for us and don’t seem to come 
natural, whereas havoc comes of 
its own accord. And also it does 
seem to me that the two words 
won't go together, as force can 
never do aught but evil.’” 

Martin spends a great deal of 
time recounting the workings of 
the household, which become 
more than a trifle tedious. It 
seems that Mary’s sagacity is com- 
bined with an earnest devotion to 
service that would put a Japanese 
auto worker to shame. In 261 
pages she lays and lights the fire 
17 times. She also carries coal, 
scrubs thie-floors, cleans the 
pantry, polishes the silver, beats 
the rugs, does the dishes, washes 
down the front steps, dusts the 
library, scrubs the whole kitchen 
top to bottom, peels potatoes, 
takes up Master's tray, polishes all 
the cabinets and tables, hangs up 
the drawing-room curtains after 
washing them, strips down 
Master’s bed and turns the mat- 
tress, goes to the market for Cook, 
and helps Annie scour the pots. I 
suspect that the sentiment most 
likely to be provoked by all this 
relentless housework will be nos- 
talgia for the good old days of 
cheerful servitude. 

Although it is certain to be a 
commercial success (the film 
rights having already been 
acquired by a major studio), Mary 

‘Reilly is, in the end, not a particu- 
larly good book. Take away 
Stevenson’s dark paradox of 
imposed morality, and what's left 
is little more than a rather pedes- 
trian knockoff. Here, as is almost 
always the case, there is no substi- 
tute for the original. 

— Nancy Goldstone 


Giroux, 265 pages, $19.95. 


In Eastern Europe, art and poli- 
tics have often shared the same 
bed, and until recently it was usu- 
ally art that got no respect in the 
morning. So when the noncom- 
munist playwright Vaclav Havel 
was recently elected president of 
Czechoslovakia no one had more 
reason to cheer than the artists of 
what used to be called the “Other 
Europe.” Not because Havel’s 
election signified a victory of art 
over ideology but because it 


promised a release from state's. - 


iron grip on art. As a reminder of 
that troubled era we have Rondo, 
a novel about the dangerous 
entanglement of theater and poli- 
tics written in the late ‘70s and 
published in English last fall. 
Kazimierz Brandys, who now 
lives in Paris, is one of the grand 
old men of Polish literature. His 
generation, which includes the 
Nobel laureate Czeslaw Milosz, 
witnessed Poland’s physical 
destruction by the German army 
and subsequent spiritual annihila- 
tion by Soviet communism. Out of 
this weighty material Brandys has 


XA OVEL 


RONDO 


BAZIMIERZ 
BRAN DYS 


fashioned not a somber epic, but 
_an inventive, ironic, and engaging 
novel about the dangerous entan- 
glement of theater and politics in 
prewar and wartime Poland. And 
while the book’s theme and set- 
ting recall Milosz’s 1953 novel The 
Seizure of Power, its wit and play- 
fulness are more reminiscent of 
Kundera’s The Joke and The Book 
of Laughter and Forgetting. 

Tom, the narrator of Rondo, is 
driven to write an account of his 
wartime experiences many years 
later by an article in a historical 
journal which misrepresents his 
role. This literary device allows 
Brandys to interweave reflections 
on the act of remembering and 
gives his novel an elegiac tone. 
Tom’s story begins when, as a law 
student in prewar Warsaw, he 
meets the actress Tola Mohoczy. 
His obsession with her leads him 
to become an extra in her play. 
After they spend a night together, 
Tola tries to warn Tom away. She 
tells him she is in love with anoth- 
er man, whose “least gesture 
would be enough to make me cut 
off your head and sell it to the 
butcher.” 

Casting about for a way to keep 
his place in her life, with the out- 
break of war Tom has a stroke of 
genius. He sees that for Tola, who 
always needs to be playing a role, 
the war will become a stage “on 
which she’d want to play her 
greatest pathetic role.” Although 
he is by nature apolitical, Tom 
invents an underground organiza- 
tion and recruits Tola into it. (The 
organization is called Rondo, after 
the Chopin piece being played 
when Tom first conceives the 
plan.) He sets up a fictitious net- 
work and sends her out as a 
courier to deliver suitcases full of 
books, telling her they contain 
codes. Thus he fulfills Tola’s need 
to be part of a drama, and by 
playing the role of resistance lead- 
er he gains her love. 

For a while his operation runs 
smoothly. But in a time when a 
bewildering array of factions, 
from communist to fascist, are 
competing for influence in the 
resistance, anything ideologically 
innocent is soon corrupted. The 
network Tom has set up to main- 
tain the illusion for Tola attracts 
the attention of nationalist, anti- 
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communist forces. Tom's old 
schoolmate Wladek, a perennial 
ideologue of continually shifting 
allegiances, wrests control of the 
network. Losing Rondo means 
losing Tola, but in the moment 
Tom has no choice, for he cannot 
reveal that Rondo was not real. 
“There was something horrifying 
about it,” Tom writes; “the magic I 
unleashed suddenly turned 
against me and reduced me again 
to the role of an extra.” 

While the theme of the artist 
whose creative powers are 
exploited for political purposes 
has been used often — one thinks 
of the actor seduced by the Nazis 
in Klaus Mann’s Mephisto — 
Brandys carries off a brilliant 
inversion of the formula. Tom’s 
consumed by love, not ideology, 
but he uses the latter to win the 
former. After the war this is 
beyond the understanding of the 
Stalinists who have taken over, 
and he is jailed for belonging to a 
right-wing group. 

Ironically, just as Tom's initially 
innocent fiction ultimately leads 
to disaster, so Brandys’s writings 
led to his being forced into exile 
in 1982 during the post-Solidarity 
clampdown on intellectuals and 
artists. In Rondo the question of 
which is triumphant — politics 
and ideology or art and imagina- 
tion — is left open. In light of cur- 
rent events, Brandys was wise to 
leave that call up to the reader. 

— George Kane 


Gilbert. Holmes & Meier, 212 
pages, $24.50. 


The Austrian writer Ingeborg 
Bachmann first made her reputa- 
tion as a poet. On the strength of 
only two volumes (collected in 
English as In the Storm of Roses), 
she had by the mid ’60s won 
every major literary award in the 
German- ing world — at 
which point she abandoned poet- 
ry altogether for fiction. More than 
just a shift in medium, this change 
signaled a radical shift in tone. 
Her lyrical, tightly constructed 
verse lines gave way to a colloqui- 
al, stream-of-consciousness narra- 
tion; overtly philosophical con- 
cerns were dropped in favor of a 
concern for the lives of relatively 
ordinary people; a strong autobio- 
graphical streak appeared in her 
work. Although her novel Malina 
sold well, the critical reaction was 
less than enthusiastic: the effect 
was as if Wallace Stevens had sud- 
denly abandoned poetry in mid 
career to write like Ray Carver. 
Bachmann was, as one writer 
politely puts it, “marginalized” by 
the time of her death in 1973. 

The stories in Three Paths to 
the Lake, however, follow many 
of the same themes as her poetry 
— an awareness of the inherent 
limits and insufficiencies of lan- 


‘guage, a haunting sense of 


estrangement from both home- 
land and human contact, a slightly 


melancholic longing for a more 
perfect world — but these are set 
into the specific social situations 
of five Viennese women in the 
late 60s. Bachmann’s sharp intel- 
ligence had come to rest on the 
relations between the sexes, and 
between parents and their chil- 
dren. “Fascism is the first element 
in the relation between a man and 
a woman,” she said in an inter- 
view, “in this society ... there’s no 
such thing as war and peace, 
there is only war.” 

Despite the high polemic of this 





statement, the five stories here 
have a muted, forlorn quality to 
them — far more sorrowful than 
angry — and the men appear less 
as oppressors than as partners in 
an enormous, tragic misunder- 
standing. If the women are victim- 
ized by anything it is the choices 
they have made, have been 
forced to make, among a limited 
set of options. The successful 
ones live their lives in an uncom- 
fortable balancing act, on a rope 
stretched somewhere between the 
traditional roles offered them and 
the freedoms promised in being a 
career woman. The others have 
simply given up, fallen into the 
abyss, and retreated from the 
world into sloth, senility, or 
severe myopia. 

There’s another abyss here, as 
well — the one that yawns 
between individuals as language 
proves to be too fragile a thread 
to support the weight of real inti- 
macy. In “Word for Word,” a 
simultaneous translator recalls an 
extended affair with a man with 
whom she couldn’t bear to con- 
verse. “It was too much to expect 
from a man,” she acknowledges, 
“that he put up with a woman 
who didn’t pay attention to what 
he said, but then again too much 
to expect from her, too, because 
she had had to listen.” Beatrix in 
“Problems Problems,” who has 
withdrawn into an existence 
made up of long naps inter- 
spersed with trips to the beauty 
parlor, was “especially partial to 
words like conscience, blame, 
responsibility, and consideration 
because they sounded good to 
her and meant nothing.” The mul- 
tilingual war photographer of the 
title story prefers countries where 
she doesn’t speak the language, 
because it’s only there that she 
doesn’t “understand every single 
word all the way back to the 
roots, every misusage, every falsi- 
fication, every vulgarity.” Even her 
photographs, she has come to 
feel, can’t express any of the suf- 
fering she sees. 

What Bachmann, a student of 
philosophy, is after is a 
Wittgensteinian purity of 
approach that will allow her to 
determine the precise limits of 
what can be said, say it, and 
gracefully leave unspoken what 
cannot be said. Bachmann refers 
in the final story to Jean Amery, 
an Austrian survivor of Auschwitz, 
whose essay “On Torture” she 
calls an attempt “to discover what 
had happened to him when his 
soul was destroyed and to learn 
how a human being could change 
and continue to live, defeated, 
with that knowledge.” 

Bachmann, like Giinter Grass, 
is of a generation old enough to 
remember the Nazi era but young 
enough to have escaped being 
swept into it. Like Grass’s, her 
work circles around the problems 
of that inheritance. By abandon- 
ing the stylized language of her 
poetry for what she refers to, in 
one of her last poems, as “the 
words that exist (for the lowest 
class) hunger disgrace tears and 
darkness,” Bachmann moves 
toward a language that might be 
capable of expressing the destruc- 
tion we bring on ourselves. Much 
is, of course, left unsaid, and the 
destructions visited on her charac- 
ters at the end of each story are as 
much symbolic as actual — the 
interpreter is unable to translate a 
simple line of Italian; a nearsight- 
ed woman runs into a glass door; 
the war photographer wakes from 
a dream of being stabbed in the 
heart. Yet the strongest of them 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

continue, in some way, to survive. 
Bachmann herself, after a decade- 
long addiction to pain killers and 
tranquilizers, set fire to herself 
when she. fell asleep with a lit 
cigarette and died, at the age of 


47. 
— Edward Batchelder 


ELLER MII RELL ILENE 
THE EXPENDABLES, by 
Antonya Nelson. University of 
Georgia Press, 208 pages, 
$15.95. 


Since 1981 the University of 
Georgia Press has been holding a 
juried competition for the 
Flannery O’Connor Award for 
Short Fiction. In 1988 one winner 
was Antonya Nelson for The 
Expendables, a first collection of 
stories. The award includes a cash 
prize, as well as none-too-prompt 
publication of the manuscripts. 
Thus, Nelson’s fine collection is 
just now seeing the light of print. 

In praising the collection, it is 
hard to ignore the award’s name- 
sake. After all, O'Connor had no 
shortage of wisdom, grumpily dis- 
pensed, for fiction writers. In The 
Habit of Art, she writes, “Fiction is 
about everything human and we 
are made out of dust, and if you 
scorn getting yourself dusty then 
you shouldn't try to write fiction. 
It’s not a grand enough job for 
you.” Antonya Nelson has no 
problem with getting herself 
dusty. In fact, the depiction of the 
dust, dirt, and muck of life is her 
strongest point. 

All of Nelson’s stories focus on 
relationships, traditional and 
untraditional, between the sexes. 
Many of her stories focus on the 
nature of love between people 
who have known each other for a 
long time. In “Listener,” a woman 
defines the nature of her affec- 
tion, and her dependence, on her 
blind husband. In “Cold Places,” 
an adolescent makes some sense _ 
of her own feelings about her 
father’s long-term affair and the 
effect that it has had on her family 
and his mistress’s family. When 
the stories do focus on new rela- 
tionships, the emphasis is on the 
way in which these new relation- 
ships alter long-term ties. In the 
final paragraphs of “Maggie’s 
Baby,” a teenage mother smothers 
her child, for an instant, with her 
breasts. She (literally) breathes life 
back into him; she breathes until, 
in the final lines of the story, “He 
clutched her hair around his face 
and pulled, angry and strong. 
They cried together loudly, force- 
fully — as if breaking in new 
lungs. They reminded Maggie of 
times when she and Vanessa were 
children, when their sorrow had 
such power as to infect one 
another, neither, eventually, able 
to remember what their tears had 
been for.” In the collection’s wed- 
ding stories — “Substitute” and 
the title story — the upcoming 
unions are only important in 
terms of what they mean to the 
brother (in one case) or the friend 
(in another) of the bride. 

Nelson is at her best when she 
deals with the darker aspects of 
human existence. The strongest 
stories in the collection are the 
final three. In two of these Nelson 
addresses the way in which an 


| unhappy couple deal with the 

| accidental death of their rambunc- 
| tious daughter and the way in 

| which the brother-in-law of that 


daughter comes to an understand- 
of his in-laws and his wife. 


The final story in the collection, 


“Slickrock to Bedrock,” a real 


| standout, uses a rafting trip to 
| explore the anger, passion, and 
| affection between three friends, 


two men and a woman. The ensu- 
ing ménage-a-trois is curious, 
unpleasant, but nonetheless thor- 
oughly believable. 

In her weaker stories, Nelson 
merely portrays the daily ho-hum 
of what is human, those facets of 
the everyday that are true but not 
all that interesting. The problem 
has as much to do with the* ° 
author's strengths as her weak- 
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nesses. Nelson is essentially a 
quiet, patient storyteller, one who 
doesn’t use a pyrotechnic style, a 
wildly distinctive voice, or 
astounding insights to achieve her 
effects. Too much patience, how- 
ever, can at times be downright 
dull. For that reason, subject mat- 
ter is almost everything in 
Nelson’s work — she’s at her best 
with turbulent emotions and situa- 
tions. Then, the fact that Nelson 
will not be rushed makes her 
seem like the perfect artisan, one 
careful enough to do a thorough 
job of the telling. 


— Debra Spark 


NONFICTION 


MY TRAITOR’S HEART, by Rian 
Malan. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
349 pages, $19.95. 


Reading My Traitor’s Heart can 
make you want, alternately, to 
praise it for the act of conscience 
it is and to throw it across the 
room. It’s a brilliant, infuriating 
book that makes hash of your 
preconceived notions about South 
Africa, even as it leaves you pro- 
foundly uneasy about the author’s 
methods. 

Rian Malan is the scion of one 
of the country’s founding Afrikaan 
families. As he tells it, he had a 
privileged upbringing among the 
upper-middle-class, whose beliefs 
he began to question in the throes 
of adolescent rebellion. These 
beliefs were soundly shaken by 
his later job as crime reporter on a 
liberal newspaper, in the course 
of which he saw up close the vio- 
lence from which his previous life 
had sheltered him: “That was my 
job; I waded chin-deep through 








gore. Almost every day, I tucked 
my spiral-bound notebook in my 
pocket and ventured forth to 
study the way South Africans 
killed each other.” These weren't 
just killings of race hatred and 
revenge, but brutal, almost ritual- 
istic killings that seemed to 
belong to a country that had not 
yet entered the modern age. 

As a white liberal, Malan found 
it as difficult to attribute the 
viciousness of the crimes he 
reported to the ready-made rea- 
sons of adverse social conditions 
and economic injustice as it was 
for him.to reconcile his liberalism 
with the fear that gripped his guts 
when working the townships 
where he felt constantly in danger 
because he was white. Finally, 
unable to take any more or face 
the military service that awaited 
him, Malan ran away from what 
he calls “the paradox” and lived in 
the United States for eight years 
But in 1985, tired and disgusted 
with playing the role of the exile 
of conscience, Malan returned to 
face what he had left behind. 

This book’s long middle sec- 
tion, “Tales of Ordinary Murder,” 
is Malan’s attempt to get to the 
heart of the nightmarish suspi- 
cions and hatreds that have pitted 
Afrikaans and Africans against 
each other for centuries. The story 
of a black beaten to death at a 
Sunday afternoon barbecue while 
women and children watch and 
cheer is followed by the story of 


* the Hammerman, a Zulu who - 


stole into whites’ houses at night 


and crushed their skulls while 
they slept; and other tales keep 
coming until, as you imagine 
Malan did, you feel sickened and 
surfeited. Malan isn’t using a tit- 
for-tat narrative strategy or sug- 
gesting as Western apologists for 
South Africa have done that the 
violence on one side is no differ- 
ent from the violence on the 
other; he’s trying to shock us into 
seeing South Africa's reality, a 
reality that, he convinces us, will 
not disappear as apartheid wanes 
— and one that, with decades of 
such killings as a precedent, may 
be too horrible for us to compre- 
hend easily. 

Certainly, reading the book 
makes us aware of how pitifully 
inadequate to the situation the 
rhetoric of a one-world brother- 
hood is. The grisly reality that 
Malan relentlessly details suggests 
that the festering fear blacks and 
whites have of each other may 
not be such an irrational response 
to daily incidents of unspeakable 
violence. The dilemma that faces 
Malan is how to reconcile that fear 
with his loathing of apartheid. “I 
ran away because I hated 
Afrikaans and loved blacks. I ran 
away because I was an Afrikaan 
and feared blacks.” 

But as mercilessly as Malan 
derides his former role as the just, 
white liberal, he often aggran- 
dizes his present role as a tor- 
mented man of conscience. And 
his methods of reportage are 
sometimes questionable at best. 
In the section on the 
Hammerman, he fools us into 
thinking that the whites he is 
describing in the present tense are 
alive and then springs the details 
of their murders at the hands of 
the Hammerman on us, which 
means of course that the details 
about the people’s manner and 
thoughts and their homes bad to 
be invented. Not only is there 
condescension in the way he pre- 
sents these whites, but he lingers 
on the gruesome details of the 
murder with a tabloid ghoulish- 
ness. 


‘ But Malan’s moral tussling with : 


himself can’t be easily shaken off. 
The book’s long coda, “Msinga,” 
about Neil and Creina Alcock, 
privileged white Afrikaans who 
gave up their wealth to live like 
Africans and try to introduce new 
methods of farming to improve 
their miserable lot, suggests that 
the only way for whites ever to be 
accepted in South Africa is to 
refuse to act out of the fear that 
comes so easily to them — a posi- 
tion that, Malan acknowledges, 
may cost them everything, just as 
it finally cost Neil Alcock his life 
when he was killed in a dispute 
between rival factions. When 
Creina Alcock tells Malan “the 
only thing you can do is love, 
because it is the only thing that 
leaves light inside you instead of 
total, obliterating darkness,” she’s 
speaking out of hard experience, 
not sloppy sentiment. That Malan 
admits this pinprick of hope after 
pages of almost incomprehensible 
horror speaks better than all his 
tortured writhing for the rigor of 
the conscience he’s eager to con- 
front. 

— Charles Taylor 


‘RRO SNA AR ERO RTT SN 
ACKERLEY: THE LIFE OF J.R. 
ACKERLEY, by Peter Parker. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 465 
pages, $25. 


J.R. Ackerley (1896-1967) wrote 
only five books: a play, a novel, 
and three memoirs. Each was 
short, brutal, and rapier-witted. 
An unfairly neglected British 
author, he combined the unlikely 
qualifications of a brilliant prose 
stylist, a fierce animal-rights 
activist, a controversial editor, and 
an outspoken and unapologetic 
proto-gay liberationist, who, dur- 
ing the ’20s, ’30s, and ’40s, 
scoured the streets of London for 
that sentimental anachronism, the 
“Ideal Friend” (usually in the 
unsentimental and Jess than. ideal. 
form of trade — sailors, cops, 


leathernecks). His literary reputa- 
tion rests largely on his posthu- 
mously published My Father and 
Myself, his splendid account of his 
father’s picaresque youth and 
bigamist adulthood, as well as of 
his lifelong disenchantment with 
his own compulsive prowling for 
Hyde Park hustlers. When he 
finally finds the Ideal Friend of his 
dreams in his second-most notori- 
ous book, My Dog Tulip, it turns 
out to be not a tough Cockney 
stud but an out-and-out bitch: 
Tulip, the ferocious German shep- 
herd for whom he developed 
what he describes as his one and 
only fully requited passion. In his 
teasingly outré chapter “Liquids 
and Solids” (in which he lovingly 
records her meticulous rituals of 
squatting and tinkling as she 
blazes her malodorous trail 
through the neighborhood), he 
raised the hackles of virtually 
every publisher in London who 
suggested that he curb not only 
his-dog, but his shrewd, unspar- 
ing realism. 

From 1935 until his retirement 
in 1959, Ackerley was the editor 
of the BBC’s weekly journal, The 
Listener. During the unrelieved 
acrimony of his tenure, he set 
about systematically to undermine 
what Leonard Woolf (himself cen- 
sored in The Listener for an utterly 
trivial slur against the Royal 
Family) called the “under-house- 
maid snobbery” of the “royal 
bumsuckers” of the BBC. It was 
an opinion that Ackerley shared 
and that inevitably cast him as the 
editorial nemesis of the BBC’s 
boorish snobocracy (against 
which he generously placed his 
“disloyalty and ungentlemanliness 
... at anyone’s disposal”). He 
undertook his responsibilities as 
an editor there with exemplary 
courage, and his intransigence 
and eagerness to displease pro- 
vide even now an inspiring con- 
trast to the timorous editors who 
have burrowed into the business 
today. In vintage Ackerley, he 
sums up his unholy credo, in a 
letter to Stephen Spender: “To 
speak the truth, I think people 
ought to be upset, and if I had a 
paper I would upset them all the 
time; I think ... that nobody 
should be spared, but that it 
should [be] rammed down their 
throats from morning to night. 
And may those who cannot take it 
die of it.” 

As was not unusual for homo- 
sexuals of his class in the first half 
of the century, which Peter Parker 
makes abundantly clear in this 
excellent new biography, 
Ackerley’s sex life was that of an 
affluent john who preferred to 
trick with men in uniform rather 
than with those who shared his 
class and education — a phe- 
nomenon Oscar Wilde once 
called “feasting with panthers.” A 
source of constant frustration and 
the subject of so much of his writ- 
ing, Ackerley’s promiscuous 
search for the perfect partner led 
his close friend E.M. Forster, who 
féted innumerable panthers him- 
self, to advise him that he “must 
give up looking for gold in coal 
mines — it merely prevents you 
from getting amusement out of a 


‘nice piece of coal.” But look he 


did, and well-:into advanced old 
age, when he carried around his 
bothersome dentures in his pock- 
et in order to pop them in hastily 
at the approach of a likely young 
prospect, at whom.he would flash 
a dazzling smile, as if it were a 
grotesque appliqué that he had 
slapped on with the palm of his 
hand. 

The biographer of a memoirist 
as unfalteringly candid as 
Ackerley starts off at the distinct 
disadvantage of having to cover 
ground that his subject himself 
may have covered much more 
charmingly elsewhere. It is a trib- 
ute to Peter Parker’s talents as a 
writer and anecdotalist that his 
account of this self-knowing and 
unillusioned man is enjoyable 
even when he canvasses terrain 
that Ackerley has already. raked 
over with a fine-toothed comb. 
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Parker, a contributor to The 
Listener, writes supple prose that 
is enhanced by his own obvious 
admiration for the writer. In his 
estimate of himself and his era, 
Ackerley was uncompromisingly 
honest, and it seems only fair that 
he should now have the good for- 
tune of a biographer equal to the 
challenge of a life free from the 
cant and subterfuge of his other, 
less fortunate homosexual con- 


temporaries. 
— Daniel Harris 


THE DAME IN THE KIMONO: 
HOLLYWOOD, CENSORSHIP 
AND THE PRODUCTION CODE 
FROM THE 1920s TO THE 
1960s, by Leonard J. Leff and 
Jerold L. Simmons. Grove 
Weidenfeld, 351 pages, $22.50. 


The “Dream Factory” aptly 
describes Hollywood, an industry 
that manufactures marketable illu- 
sions ut of the inner conflicts 
and desires-of the culture. Most 
analysts have focused on the id 
underlying those dreams; The 
Dame in the Kimono is the first 
major study of the superego, the 
dream censor that allows the illu- 


ra, 


sions to titillate, but not provoke. 
Flawed by a breeziness and occa- 
sional opacity, the book nonethe- 
less provides a needed history 
and a detailed insight into the 
processes by which films are 
made — a process that has little to 
do with morals and art, and every- 
thing to do with money, timidity, 
and power. 

In the beginning the industry 
had no censorship system of its 
own. Sex, debauchery, and vio- 
lence sold tickets as they have 
since the Greeks, and so filmmak- 
ers pushed the limits of accept- 
ability as far as they could and 
hoped for the best from local and 
state censors. But by the 1920s 
such on-screen antics as those in 
Erich von Stroheim’s Merry-Go- 
Round (1921) and such off-screen 
scandals as Fatty Arbuckle’s 
indictment for rape stirred outrage 
among religious groups and 
brought the threat of federal inter- 
vention. “The movie companies 
could not afford scandal or the 
federal probes of Hollywood high 
finance that might follow,” write 
Leff and Simmons. “Neither could 
they afford clean movies. They 
could afford ... an astute public 
relations campaign that would 

ontent Washington and strength- 
en motion picture securities.” 

That public relations campaign 
took the form of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, a watchdog trade 
association founded by the stu- 
dios in 1922 and headed by 
Presbyterian Elder and former 
Postmaster General of the 
Harding administration, Will Hays. 
The “Hays Office,” as it came to 
be known, had rough going in its 
early stages; its lame efforts at 
control, such as Hays’s checklist 
of “Don'ts and Be Carefuls,” 
earned contempt both from 
moviemakers and from those 
demanding reform. 

Others saw the office’s fledgling 
troubles as an invitation for self- 
advancement. Father Daniel Lord, 
co-founder of the Legion of 
Decency, and Martin Quigley, 
publisher of The Motion Picture 
Herald, advanced their respective 
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causes of decency and increased 
ad sales by co-authoring in 1930 
the Motion Picture Production 
Code, a Byzantine compendium 
of taboos that would be the movie 
industry’s moral constitution for 
the next 36 years. Enforcing it 
would be Joseph Breen, former 
public-relations flack for 
Chicago’s Peabody Coal 
Company, and now one of the 
most powerful people in 
Hollywood. 

The bulk of Leff and Simmons’s 
book discusses the test cases that 
chipped away at the Code’s and 
Breen’s hegemony. They range 
from assaults on the artistic 
integrity of such major works as A 
Streetcar Named Desire (1951) 
and Lolita (1962) to Breen’s recur- 
rent obsession with Jane Russell’s 
breasts as exposed in The Outlaw 
(1943) and The French Line 
(1954). Each crisis stripped the 
Code of another fetish until, in the 
1960s, it was superseded entirely 
by the more permissive, if more 
arbitrary, classification system. 
Leff and Simmons don’t see these 
changes as victories for artistic 
expression, but as the outcome of 
the natural processes of eco- 
nomics, bureaucracy, vanity, and 
greed. Although they give it lip 
service, art doesn’t seem that big a 
deal to them: in the same sen- 
tence they glibly note the ban- 
nings of A Farewell to Arms and 
Virgins in Cellophane. 

If they find any hero in all this 
hypocritical venality, it’s Joe 
Breen himself, who was “tough 
and brash and larger than life ... 
and could see clear through the 
tinsel of the Tinseltown moguls.” 
They also suggest that censorship 
might in fact enhance the quality 
of pictures, quoting scriptwriter 
Phillip Dunne’s opinion that the 
Code “forced writers not only to 
be cleaner but also cleverer.” 
These are intriguing points, but 
unsupported. Breen’s contribu- 
tions to the creative process, such 
as his campaign to change Rhett 
Butler’s famous line from 
“Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a 
damn” to “I don’t care,” seem 
more neurotic than inspired. 

Equally specious is the book’s 
suggestion that by taming the 
demons within the Dream 


‘Factory, Breen protected it from 


the all-too-real demons of repres- 
sion without. The abiding censor 
will always be the infinite cow- 
ardice of the bottom line. As 
author and Hollywood gadfly 
Elinor Glyn predicted when the 
Hays office first opened, 
“Whatever will make the most 
money will happen.” 

— Peter Keough 
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AO ENE NREL EMME SI, 
THUNDER AT TWILIGHT: 
VIENNA 1913/1914, by 
Frederic Morton. Scribners, 
380 pages, $22.50. 


Ten years ago, long before 
Gustav Klimt and Egon Schiele 
paintings started to appear on 
playing cards, coasters, and the 
covers of paperback novels, 
Frederic Morton wrote A Nervous 
Splendor, an entertaining portrait 
of Vienna in 1888-1889. Klimt was 
there, as were Bruckner, Mahler, 
and Freud, each playing a small 
background part to the central 
drama of the period: the murder- 
suicide pact of Crown Prince 
Rudolf at Mayerling that precipi- 
tated the fall of the Hapsburgs. In 
Thunder at Twilight, Morton has 
again crafted a piece of popular 
history with all the vigor and fun 
of E.L. Doctorow — in fact, the 
publisher might well have market- 
ed this book as Waltztime. 
Without resorting to spurious 
devices like reconstructed dia- 
logue or interior thoughts, artistic 
contrivances that always backfire 
unless the writer is Tom Wolfe, 
Morton has actually achieved 
the intended result of that de- 
clining genre, the historical novel: 
accessible, entertaining his- 
torical insight without the un- 
due weight of excessive scholar- 
ship. 

Morton, who now lives in New 
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AUTHOR OF A NERVOUS SPLENDOR 


York, was born in Vienna, and it 
seems he has difficulty escaping 
that city’s allure and its troubled 
history. A fitting successor to his 
earlier volume, his new book 
focuses on the events leading up 
to and immediately following the 
assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo. Most of us 
know that Sarajevo is the correct 
match to “powderkeg that ignited 
World War I” on a multiple-choice 
exam, but little more. Francis 
Ferdinand, who is usually 
described in standard history 
books as a prideful, dangerously 
thin-skinned misanthrope, was 
also a moderate with a more 
sophisticated understanding of 
the delicate Serbian indepen- 
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dence movement than his rigid 
84-year-old uncle, the Emperor 
Franz Joseph. Indeed, Morton 
transforms Francis Ferdinand from 
an obscure historical figure to a 
man Of tragic dimensions, a man 
killed with his beloved wife by a 
political fanatic who would have 
found his victim more sympathet- 
ic to his cause than he could ever 
know. 

Morton’s portrait of the assas- 
sin, Gavrilo Princip, is a chilling 
study of a passionate ideological 
terrorist fired with the words of 
Nietzsche, yet lacking even rudi- 
mentary political understanding. 
More unsettling still is the author’s 
description of the aftermath of 
Francis Ferdinand’s death, the 
insane foreign diplomacy and the 
war hysteria that engulfed even 
the giants of Western culture. 
Freud writes, “For the first time in 
30 years I feel myself to be an 
Austrian ... all my libido goes to 
Austria-Hungary”; Wittgenstein, 
who one would think would be 
immune from the deceptions of 
nationalistic language, chooses to 
enlist; Rilke writes an ode to “The 
Lord of Battle”; Kokoschka sells 
his painting 7he Tempest to buy a 
horse and a cavalry uniform; and 
Thomas Mann hails the coming 
war as “a purification, a liberation, 
an enormous hope.” 

Thunder at Twilight unfolds 
with the drama and pace of a 
craftily edited newsreel. Morton’s 
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DEVICES AND 
DESIRES 

By P.D. James 

This chillingly intricate 
novel draws us into the 
tangled lives of a 
fascinating cast, tied 
together by the terrible 
reality of murder. 


FRENCH KISS 
By Eric Van Lustbader 


The bestselling author 
_ of Ninja brings us a 
novel of passion and 
intrigue. A provocative 
story of two brothers 
and the woman who 
loves them both. 
Paperback. 
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By Katherine Neville 
Katherine Neville has 
created an unusual 
novel that follows an 
18th century nun and 
her modern-day 
counterpart, a beautiful 
accountant. 


Paperback. 
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narrative montage counterposes 
particular personages and startling 
images throughout his story: a 
young Joseph Stalin arriving at the 
babnbof, Jack Johnson juggling 
barbells on a Vienna stage, 
Colonel Alfred Redl caught selling 
Austrian military secrets to the 
Russians, and bored Viennese 
making New Year’s predictions by 
interpreting the shapes congealed 
in bits of molten lead. (Perhaps 
the wittiest jump-cut juxtaposes 
Franz Joseph and his uncouth 
nephew’s family conflict with 
Freud’s growing agony at the per- 
ceived betrayal by Carl Jung.) 

In one of Morton’s best asides, 
he observes that the 19th-century 
progress that broke up thousands 
of tight-knit agrarian communities 
that had survived unchanged for 
countless years bred resentment 
and a fury from which 20th-centu- 
ry Europe could not escape. It 
was from these estranged and 
shattered villages that emerged a 
violent lumpenproletariat, among 
whom were Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, and Gavrilo Princip. For all 
its pointed historical insight, how- 
ever, Morton’s book is perhaps 
best thought of as an entertain- 
ment. Historians will find few 
facts not already documented in 
previous accounts, but they might 
well envy the style, exuberance, 
and quirky fun that animate 
Morton’s retelling. 

— Alan Andres 
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By Dean Kooniz 


The bestselling author 
of Midnight creates his 
eeriest tale yet, keeping 
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THE EDGE 
By Dick Francis 


Fascinating characters 
and fast action in the 
classic style of Dick 
Francis, the acclaimed 
artist of suspense. 


Paperback. 
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hances are, you’ve seen 
Dorothea Lange’s Migrant 
Motber a hundred times. A 
woman, her skin leathered 
from the sun, her dress 
frayed and dirty, stares 
into the distance. On her lap, a baby 
sleeps. On either side, a child, presumably 
ashamed of its poverty, hides its face. The 
migrant mother and her children are 
among the saddest, bleakest icons of the 
Depression, and as such, they've lingered 
in our imagination for more than 50 years. 

But what if they never existed? What if, 
instead of beaten-down creatures caught 
in a symbolic moment by a roaming 
photographer, they turn out to have been 
models, carefully posed? 

That question is at the heart of a major 
debate in photography today, a debate 
that both reflects and is likely to change 
our current perceptions of what truth is, 
not only in photography but in general. 
Gone are the days when we could hum 
along with Keats, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty — that is all ye know on earth, and 
all ye need to know.” We have arrived at a 
time when traditional photographic beauty 
and its corollary, documentary truth, have 
begun to seem to many ugly and false. Not 
that they don’t have their supporters — 
they do. But 150 years after photography’s 
invention, the tacit agreement that 
governed the medium in 1839, that a 
photograph could and should depict the 
world as it is, and that the depicted world 
would be both orderly and beautiful, has 
begun to crumble. 

Which, according to James Curtis, might 
not be so bad. In his book Mind's Eye, 
Mind's Truth: FSA Photography 
Reconsidered, Curtis, a professor of history 
at the University of Delaware, suggests 
that the “straight” documentary style that 
has until recently dominated photography 
hardly produced documents at all. To 
prove his point, he takes on four of the 
most well-known photographers of this 
century — Dorothea Lange, Walker Evans, 
Arthur Rothstein, and Russell Lee — all of 
whom traveled America during the 
Depression and recorded rural life on 
behalf of Franklin Roosevelt's Farm 
Security Administration. 

Curtis’s case against Lange is perhaps 
the most telling. Lange, says Curtis, 
“thought of herself as a clinical observer 
committed to a direct, unmanipulated 
recording of contemporary events. On the 
door of her darkroom, she displayed the 
following quotation from Francis Bacon: 
“The contemplation of things as they are/ 
Without substitution or imposture/ 
Without error or confusion/ Is in itself a 
nobler thing/ Than a whole harvest of 
invention.” Curtis also points out that 
Lange claimed to have made Migrant 


| Mother by observing Bacon's dictum. She 


was driving along a California highway in 
the rain, she said, when she passed a pea- 
pickers’ camp. After turning the car around 
and finding the migrant mother and her 
family, she just took six pictures and drove 
away, having, she explained, “recorded 
the essence of my assignment.” 

In fact, says Curtis, Lange’s negatives 
(on file at the Library of Congress) reveal 
that what really happened was more 


| complicated. When she first saw the 


migrant mother, Lange may have taken 
one picture of the family as she found 
them. Immediately thereafter, though, she 
began ordering them around, kicking the 
mother’s teenage daughter out of the 
frame, having the other children turn their 
heads, and asking the mother to put her 
hand to her mouth. Once she got back to 
the darkroom, she discovered that the 
mother’s thumb stuck out awkwardly 
toward the camera and she retouched the 
final print to eliminate it. 

But, you might ask, so what? Why 
should we care about Lange’s 
manipulations of her subject and her 
medium, when Migrant Motber is still such 
a strong photograph? 

For Curtis, the answer is political. Lange, 
he argues, suppressed her “subject’s 
individuality so that [the mother] could 
become an archetypal representative of 
the values shared by Lange’s middle-class 
audience.” But something else is.at work 
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Dorothea Lange, Migrant Mother (1936) 


BEAUTY IN PHOTOGRAPHY: ESSAYS IN THE DEFENSE OF TRADITIONAL VALUES, 
by Robert Adams. Aperture, 108 pages, $12.50 paper. 


edited by Julia Ballerini. Aperture, 115 pages, $14.95 paper. 
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Curtis. Temple University Press, 140 pages, $24.95. 
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here too. Lange’s sin lay not so much in 
using photography to support a particular 
value system as in pretending to have 
recorded reality at a revelatory instant. 
Generation after generation of 
photographers have insisted on the value 
of what Henri Cartier-Bresson has called 
“the decisive moment,” the moment in 
which the essential formal harmony of the 
world can be captured and revealed. By 
posing her subjects and retouching her 
final photograph, Lange seems to have 
denied that such a moment existed. She 
broke the age-old documentary agreement 
that photographers would capture the 
world as it was, albeit for a split second, 
and that viewers, with time frozen for 
them, would see through the camera's 
eyes an order and a beauty they could not 
perceive through their own. 

In the process, Lange gave the lie not 
only to a particular school of photography, 
but to a whole school of thought. In his 
seminal collection of essays, Beauty in 
Photography, first published in 1981 and 
recently reprinted, the photographer and 
critic Robert Adams declares that the goal 
of photography is to discover and reveal 
“the coherence and structure underlying 
life.” That “coherence and structure,” that 
form, he asserts, is the source of the 
beauty of both a photograph and the 
world itself. Once revealed, says Adams, 
that order “helps us meet our worst fear, 
the suspicion that life may be chaos and 
that therefore our suffering is without 

And hiete’s the rub: Dorothea Lange did 
not discover and reveal form in the world 
— she made it up. Like other FSA 
ph , Lahge has long been 
thought to have expertly discovered 
beauty with her camera. That is, she is 
commonly supposed to have waited for 
the moment in which her subjects revealed 
the world’s intrinsic order and then 
snapped the shutter. Instead, as Curtis so 
painstakingly shows; shé andher ~ 
colleagues found a messy, chaotic world 
and rearranged it to suit their purposes. 
What formal beauty their photographs 
reveal does not come from the world, but 
from the minds of the photographers. In 
fact, Curtis’s analysis of the FSA 
photographers’ work leaves his reader 
with the impression that there is precious 
little “coherence and structure underlying 
life” save that which artists create. 

Artists, of course, have long suspected 
the degree of chaos in the world. And 
historically many photographers have 
refused even to try to depict unaltered 
reality. In the 19th century, pictorialists 
such as Oscar Rejlander used their cameras 
to re-create Biblical allegories. In the 20th 
century, surrealists such as Man Ray 
manipulated negatives and prints not in 
the hope of capturing startling images, but 
in the hope of creating them. 

With the tradition of photographers like 
Rejlander and Ray behind her, why would 
Lange have felt compelled to cover up her 
Own comparatively minor manipulations 
of reality? Because she knew that few 
viewers would look to the photographs of 
Rejlander or Ray — as they would to hers 
— for a glimpse of historical truth. Like a 
journalist who pays lip service to the myth 
of objectivity while carefully selecting his 
quotations, she also knew that she had 
better continue to proclaim her loyalty to 
the rules of documentary photography. 
Otherwise, her audience might think 
they’d been duped, and Lange, like a New 

York Times reporter who used the first 
person, might be out of a job. 

These days, some 54 years after she 
made the photograph, Lange's 
manipulations of Migrant Mother may not 
seem so extreme. With news events being 
re-created on television, with our historical 
memory of the Vietnam War being 
replaced by docu-dramatic series such as 
Tour of Duty and China Beach, we have 
become accustomed to the rewriting of 
reality. In 1990, simply to live within range 
of a TV, a VCR, and a good magazine stand 
is to be deluged with images, seemingly at 
random, every day. Nor do we simply sit 
passively by: in the last year, Americans 
took over seven billion snapshots, an 


, . average.of more.than.a roll and a.half of 
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film for every person in the country. With 
all these images competing for our 
attention, and with many offering 
competing versions of reality, how can we 
hope to believe in a single, orderly form.or 
beauty waiting to be discovered in the 
world? 

According to critic Merry Foresta, we 
can't. In her introduction to The 
Photography of Invention, the catalogue of 
a recent exhibition at the National Museum 
of American Art, she writes, “‘Real’ 
experience has been replaced by ‘pictured’ 
experience. Open to postmodern 
developments that urge a critical 
examination of both popular culture and 
fine art, artists have shifted the question 
from ‘Is it real?’ to ‘Which reality is it?” In 
other words, many photographers have 
given up exploring the physical world 
altogether in favor of taking arms against a 
sea of images. 

To scan The Photography of Invention's 
90 plates is to feel the desperation of 
contemporary photographers. Only rarely 
do you find the kind of image that seems 
to freeze time in its tracks, as the FSA 
photographs do. And when you find such 
an image, it’s more likely to depict a 
Cuisinart or a random pile of scrap metal 
than a human being. Again and again, the 
photographers in this book refuse to go 
out into the world and make symbols of 
what they find. Instead, they arrange 
objects, make collages of bits of text and 
video, and even alter familiar old 
photographs. They make pictures that say 





Robert F: rank, Parade — Hoboken, New Jersey 


not “This is the world we live in — isn’t 
it beautiful?” but “Help me! I’m drown- 
ing!” 

In response to the anonymity of the 
documentary tradition and to the ubiquity 
of documentary photographs, a number of 
photographers in The Photography of 
Invention have made one-of-a-kind, self- 
reflexive images. Cindy Sherman, for 
example, has created a six-foot portrait of 
herself dressed in an exotic costume and 
bathed in an eerie light, a portrait that 
resembles a painting far more than a 
traditional photograph. Anne Rowland has 
taken Walker Evans’s well-known portrait 
of Allie Mae Burroughs, a sharecropper’s 
wife, cut it up, and reassembled it into a 
broken mirror of the original print. Joel- 
Peter Witkin has arranged an amputated 
hand, a foot, and a skull in a fearsome still 
life that has nothing to do with how 
particular objects looked in a particular 
light at a particular time, but rather seems 
to allude to the photographer's 
psychological condition. 

These works testify not to an ordered 
world outside themselves, but to the 
photographers’ need to survive as unique 
and independent individuals in a radically 
disordered, anonymous world. And that’s 
the truly terrifying thing about 
contemporary photography. In contrast to 
the documentarists who, like Robert 
Adams, could believe in an ordered world 
of form and beauty, photographers such as 
Sherman, Rowland, and Witkin seem to be 
able to believe only in entropy and 
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sensory overload. As the critic William 
Wilson points out in his essay “And/Or: 
One or the Other, or Both” in Sequence 
(con)Sequence: (sub)Versions of 
Photography in the 80s, for contemporary 
photographers, “the goal of finding or 
working toward a totality or unity, a 
Oneness, is a mistake and an inducement 
to philosophic violence.” These days, 
suggests Wilson, there simply is no one 
form from which to make a photograph 
that is a beautiful symbol. “An image 

that might once have claimed 
universality,” he explains, “must now 
renounce the claim. The symbol that 
claimed to reveal a reality, or the icon that 
might have made a spiritual reality 
present, both become quotations from a 
culture, fragments with nostalgic 
associations.” 


But if this is true, if photographs are 
little more than cultural souvenirs, why 
make them? 

Perhaps, suggests critic Joshua Smith, 
photographs can still perform a 
documentary function. In the title essay of 
The Photography of Invention, Smith 
writes, “The new photography ultimately 
mirrors the fragmented experience, 
dashed hopes and harsh realities faced by 
this generation of artists. It provides 
through personal expression (and, 
sometimes, indulgence), appropriation, 
and ‘infotainment’ a commentary less 
about art-making than about real life 
anxieties and aspirations of a mediated 
and commodified generation.” That is, just 


as the FSA photographers documented the 
era of the Dust Bowl, so contemporary 
photographers can be said to be 
documenting the era of the VCR. They do 
not pretend, as Dorothea Lange did, to 
record the world as they find it. Nor do 
they comfort themselves, as Robert Adams 
does, with the notion that there is a formal 
beauty in the world waiting to be 
discovered. Instead, says Smith, 
contemporary photographers “recognize 
the merging of fact and fiction and 

mourn the loss of authenticity, shared 
experience, history, and transcendental 
vision.” 

As we look at their photographs, we 
mourn too. The formal beauty of images 
such as Migrant Mother had — and can 
still retain — a powerful ability to comfort, 
to allow us to believe that the world may 
in fact be a safe, well-ordered place. But 
confronted with the work of Cindy _ 
Sherman, Anne Rowland, Joel-Peter 
Witkin, and their contemporaries, we have 
nothing to hide behind. The world their 
photographs depict is random, chaotic, 
and brutal. What William Wilson calls the 
“unearned and consoling illusion of 
wholeness,” the illusion that sustained 
straight photography through most of this 
century, has begun to disappear. In its 
place there has emerged not a single, 
coherent vision of the world but a 
multitude of unique and often conflicting 
views. Together, as Joshua Smith puts it, 
those views add up to “a collective vision 
of a splintered age.” QO 
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Camera man obscura 


a mm Oward the end of The Lines of My 
7 Robert Frank’s photographic 
autobiography, there is a set of 
four, full-page video stills. Three depict 
people: Frank, his wife, June, his son 
Pablo. But one presents a snowbound 
landscape, empty, save for a few boulders 
and telephone poles. Under that image 
Frank has written, “DADDY is looking for 
the truth...” 


THE LINES OF MY HAND, by Robert 
Frank. Pantheon, $60. 


In that one sentence lies the kernel of 
Robert Frank’s career. Over the past 45 
years, Frank has traveled from his native 
city of Zurich to New York to Nova Scotia. 
He has metamorphosed from documentary 
photographer into filmmaker into photog- 
rapher once again. Yet what makes his 
work and life unique are not the things 
that have changed, but the things that have 
remained the same. Unlike photographers, 
who use their cameras simply to record 
what they see, Frank has trained his lenses 
on the emotional underbelly of the visible 
world. His photographs and film stills 
reveal not only people and places frozen 
in time, but the feelings of the man who 
stood in front of them and clicked the 
shutter. They remind us that the world we 
live in is larger than the world we can see 
and that photography, as mechanical a 
process as it is, can express that larger, if 





invisible, place. 

Arranged chronologically in The Lines 
of My Hand, Frank’s photographs also 
reflect an evolution in the medium. When 
Frank stepped off the boat from Europe in 
1947, American photography was domi- 
nated by the clean, documentary style of 
photographers such as Robert Capa, 
Walker Evans, and Dorothea Lange. 
Frank’s own style was crisp enough to 
quickly get him work at the top of the pro- 
fession: from 1947 to 1955 he freelanced 
for Life, Look, and Fortune. 

In 1955 Frank received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. Piling his wife and kids in the 
car, he set out across America to photo- 


graph, he later said, “a cross-section of the 


American population ... simply. and with- 


out confusion.” For months he traveled the - 


continent, making pictures of waitresses, 
cowboys, Hollywood extras, flag-waving 
patriots, and factory workers. His pho- 
tographs — grainy and casual by the stan- 
dards of the time — revealed an America 
infected with loneliness, racism, and 
poverty. When, in 1958, he gathered his 
work into the book The Americans, Jack 
Kerouac wrote the introduction. Frank, he 
said, had “sucked a sad poem right out of 
America onto film, taking rank among the 


tragic poets of the world.” 

Looking back, we can see that Kerouac 
was right. When The Americans was pub- 
lished, the editors of Photography Today 
accused Frank of making the kind of bitter 
documents that recalled the Depression, of 
having “1934 eyes and blinders on.” 
Walker Evans, the king of Depression-era 
documentarists, praised Frank’s vision “as 
positive, large, and basically generous.” 
But Evans and the editors both missed the 
point. They assumed that Frank was mak- 
ing documents, when in fact, he was mak- 
ing poems. To page through the book 
today is not to revisit an historical 
moment, but to feel a timeless loneliness, a 
suffering that Frank himself must have felt 
when he made the photographs. 

Over time, the poetic logic and emotion 
lurking throughout 7he Americans became 
Frank’s primary subject. As soon as the 
book had been published, Frank stopped 
taking pictures and began to make strange, 
enigmatic films such as Pull My Daisy and 
Life-Raft-Earth. When he again picked up 
his still camera 12 years later, he made rad- 
ically different photographs. The clean, 
carefully framed pictures of people had 
disappeared. In their place were messy, 
scratched, photographic collages, strange 


sequences of men chopping wood, barren 
landscapes, cracked mirrors with words 
scrawled across them. 

These later photographs, which fill the 
last third of The Lines of My Hand, are not 
so much traditional prints as unique, 
evocative objects. Seemingly autobio- 
graphical, they actually reveal few facts 
about Frank’s life. Instead, they recall 
intense emotional events and compel us to 
participate in them. In one picture, for 
example, a hand dangles a plastic skeleton 
in front of a mirror on which someone has 
painted the words “sick of good bys [sic].” 
We don’t know which goodbyes the pho- 
tograph refers to, but even so we ache. By 
alluding powerfully to his own losses, 
Frank has reminded us of our own. 

These days, Frank is not the only pho- 
tographer making deeply personal, emo- 
tive works. Many other, younger photogra- 
phers have rejected the documentary tradi- 
tion and turned their cameras back on 
their own private lives. But what makes 
Frank unique is that he’s been doing it all 
along. Even when he seemed to be just 
snapping shots of what he saw, Frank was 
recording what he, and often his subjects, 
felt. Somehow, all the way through his 
career, Frank has done what every poet, 
painter, or playwright ever wanted to. He 
has taken the visible world and by depict- 
ing it, illuminated its less visible truths. 

—FT 
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en become murderers or slay 

themselves; women fall into 

prostitution and lead bitter, 

sordid lives; families are 
shattered by capricious misfortunes. For 
many of the characters in the 25 novels 
and 10 collections of short stories that 
comprise 1988 Nobel laureate Naguib 
Mahfouz’s oeuvre, these catastrophes are 
inevitable — conspiracies of Egyptian 
history and geography. For Mahfouz, who 
has spent most of his 78 years in Egypt, 
nihilism is a modus operandi. 

Mahfouz’s terminal despair at his 
motherland’s cruelty is less surprising in 
light of the drastic social and economic 
changes Egypt has experienced during his 
lifetime. Egypt existed as a feudal British 
state in the ’20s, skidded into Nasser’s 
socialist democracy in the ’50s and ’60s, 
and then careened into Anwar Sadat’s 
reign of terror during the ’70s and ’80s. 
After Sadat’s assassination, Hosni Mubarak 
initiated a middle-of-the-road government 
that sought to reconcile Moslem 
fundamentalists and capitalists; and even 
tentatively acknowledged the state of 
Israel. Mahfouz’s work is thus a disquieting 
introduction to the twisting, tumultuous 
world along the Nile. 

The critic Edward Said has described the 
breadth of Mahfouz’s style by invoking a 
roll call of literary masters: “He is not only 
a Hugo and a Dickens, but a Galsworthy, a 
Mann, a Zola, and a Jules Romain.” It’s true 
that Mahfouz’s fiction can appear to be a 
blend of several seemingly incongruous 
European genres, but his imagination 
remains distinctly Egyptian. Using a palette 
of nerve-shattering contradictions and 
drawing on a half-century of turbulence, 
Mahfouz traces Egypt's erratic political and 
social development with a meticulousness 
possible only from inside. 

Before Mahfouz won the Nobel Prize, 
his work was not widely available in 
English translation. Columbia University 
Press had been selling about 200 copies a 
year of a few of his novels translated by 
American University of Cairo Press, and 
Three Continents Press, in Washington, 
DC, held English-language rights to four 
other titles. Shortly after the prize was 
announced, Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
acquired the world English-language rights 
to 14 of his books for Doubleday, 
including four that have never been 
translated into English. The books in the 
Doubleday contract published this winter 
are The Beginning and the End, The Thief 
and the Dogs, Wedding Song, and, most 
recently, Palace Walk, part one of The 
Cairo Trilogy, widely hailed as Mahfouz’s 
masterpiece. (The second and third 
volumes will be published in January 1991 
and January 1992.) In addition, the Quality 
Paperback Book Club issued Midagq Alley, 
The Thief and the Dogs, and Miramar ina 
one-volume edition last summer. Miramar, 
Midaq Alley, Children of Gebelawi, and 
The Fountain and the Tomb remain 
available from Three Continents. 

Mahfouz was surely guilty of false 
modesty when he referred to his work as 
“fourth or fifth rate compared to European 
writing.” At the same time, his self- 
depreciation points to a real problem for 
Arab writers in general — lack of Western 
readership. In part, this is due to the 
newness of the novel as a genre. Although 
literary Arabic has a venerable tradition of 
rhetoric and poetry, the roots of the novel 
go back barely a century. Its genesis in the 
Arab world can be attributed to the same 
factors that popularized the novel in 
Europe a century earlier: the rise of an 
urban culture, social mobility, and the 
beginnings of bourgeois capitalism. The 
fact that few Western publishers expressed 
interest in Mahfouz before he won the 
Nobel, however, is a function more of 
Orientalist myopia than of the late 
development of the novel. For centuries, 
Westerners have been accustomed to 
imagining the Middle East not as a cultural 
or intellectual center, but as an exotic 
hinterland from which writers as diverse as 
Flaubert and T.E. Lawrence returned with 
tales of harem slave girls and kif-smoking 
idylls for European delectation. 

As the result of colonial influence, even 
Arab writers of Mahfouz’s generation were 
taught French or English as the literary 
languages. So, though Mahfouz read early 
Arab novelists such as Salama Mousa, 
Abbas ak-Akkad, and Taha Hussein, much 
of his literary inspiration came from 19th- 
century European social realists — Balzac, 
Zola, Tolstoy, and Dostoyevsky, in 
particular — many of whom he read in 
French while studying philosophy at Cairo 
University. 

Egypt, meanwhile, was on the verge of a 
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monarchist backlash. In 1930 the despot 
Ismail Sidki suspended the 1923 
constitution, which had freed Egypt from 
colonial rule, under the pretext that Egypt 
wasn’t ready for a Western-style 
democracy. Many artists suffered under his 
regime: Taha Hussein was deposed from 
his position at the Faculty of the Arts for 
writing a critical review of some pre- 
Islamic poetry; Abbas ak-Akkad was 
thrown into jail on the charge that he had 
insulted the royal family. 

In this repressive atmosphere, Mahfouz 
realized the futility of open rebellion 
against the state and camouflaged his 
political protest by using near-classical 
Arabic and pharaonic symbolism. His first 
books were a triptych of historical novels, 
all set in ancient Egypt — Mockery of Fate 
(1939), Radobais (1943), and Struggle of 
Thebes (1944). During the late ’40s, 
however, the burden of Egypt's uncertain 
future inspired Mahfouz to document 
petty-bourgeois obsessions of the 
moment: security, nationalism, and 
upward mobility. With novels like Midaq 
Alley (1947), The Beginning and the End 
(1949), and The Cairo Trilogy (1956-’57), 
Mahfouz explored the pathos of a class 
wedged between desire for a new life and 
the security of tradition. These novels 
recall the dense prose of the 19th-century 
realists and their skeptical questioning of 
the individual’s potential to transcend the 
social order. 
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One of the emblematic features of 
Mahfouz’s work at this time is how it 
portrays the British stationed in Egypt 
during World War II. In Midag Alley, they 
hover in the background promising the 
Arabs easy cash and upward mobility. 
When the war ends, they leave, but the 
alley never recaptures its simplicity. No 
one is satisfied anymore. “We thought the 
war could go on forever,” complains one 
character who benefitted from British 
benevolence. 

Mahfouz neither blames the British for 
speeding up the process of modernity nor 
romanticizes Egypt’s pre-war rural stasis. 
Rather, he documents the personal 
catastrophes wrought by the collision of 
two incompatible systems. There's little 
sentimentality in Midaq Alleys Hammida, 
who leaves her pathetic home in search of 
a better life, and ends up a cheap whore, 
or in Hammida’s ex-fiancé, who is 
slaughtered by the same soldiers who paid 
his wages. 

The Beginning and the End is perhaps 
the best example of Mahfouzian social 
tragedy. A petty-bourgeois family find 
themselves catapulted into the lower class 
by the death of their father. Of the four 
children, two turn to illicit activities to 
compensate for their despair: Hassan deals 
hashish and bashes heads on the side; his 
sister Nefisa, too ugly to catch a husband, 
sews bridal gowns for other women and 
sells her body to men whose status is even 
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more impoverished than her own. 

The other two siblings are ensconced in 
a more traditional world, where 
compromise is the ruling principle. Shame 
motivates Hassanein, obsessed with 
elevating his family to their former status, 
or beyond. Although Hassanein expects 
that Hassan’s roughnecking will crush the 
family’s shaky gentility, it is his discovery 
of Nefisa’s prostitution that propels the 
novel to tragedy. Unable to bear another 
humiliation, Hassanein forces his sister to 
leap from the Imbaba Bridge into the 
waters of the Nile. Afterward, he 
follows. 

This dénouement may be melodramatic 
by contemporary standards, but it captures 
perfectly the post-war dilemma of many 
Egyptians: how to survive and still 
maintain petty-bourgeois appearances. 
Those who let desire and economics 
obstruct social niceties allow the others to 
go on, but cut themselves off from the 
civilized world forever. Both sides lose, in 
Mahfouz’s world — one by ostracism, the 
other by despair. 


After Mahfouz wrote the last of his 
sweeping epics, The Cairo Trilogy, he 
jumped into the 20th century with a more 
allegorical style, juxtaposing his characters’ 
inner voices with their actions to spotlight 
the psychological gap between intent and 
effect. Whereas in his early work Mahfouz 
used multiple narrators to depict a vast 
social panorama, in his later work he 
concentrates on the individual’s inability to 
function in a new world, an Egypt whose 
social fabric has been torn asunder by the 
political upheaval and failed reforms of the 
Nasser revolution. : 

Mahfouz’s first attempt in this genre, 
Awlad Haratina (1959) (“Children of Our 
Alley”), elicited furor in religious circles 
because it depicted God, Moses, and Jesus 
as characters. His next book, published 
three years later, was The Thief and the 
Dogs, the account of an ex-con’s 
determination to avenge himself against 
those who put him in prison. This novel, 
whose murdered protagonist, Said 
Marhan, stood for a generation of victims 
who failed to benefit from Nasser’s 1952 
revolution, was well-received critically, 
perhaps because by this time Nasser- 
bashing had become fashionable in 
intellectual circles. 

Mtramar (1966) critiques further the 
new urban bourgeoisie and its exploitation 
of the socialist system. Here, Mahfouz 
pushes his style to underscore the tension 
between artifice and art: what each 
character sees and does is exclusive to his 
or her own perverse idiosyncracies. When 
the nihilistic playboy Sarhan Beheiry slits 
his wrists to avoid dealing with the 
responsibilities the revolution has placed 
on him, only he and the reader know the 
truth. His rival in love and politics, 
Mansour Bahy, claims to have killed him, 
and the other characters have no reason to 
disbelieve him. 

As in The Thief and the Dogs, though, 
the state is at the bottom of the crime. The 
fact that Sarhan does the dirty work 
himself rather than waiting to be shot 
down only underscores the economic and 
social frenzy of Egypt in the 60s. What - 
differentiates this novel from Mahfouz’s 
previous work is the gleam of hope that is 
reflected in one character — the peasant 
girl Zohra — who, despite her misfortune 
in love, has faith in the future and in her 
ability to educate herself. 

A faint, ambivalent hope also tempers 
Mahfouz’s most recent novel, in which the 
fatalism of his earlier work gives way to 
tentative optimism. In Wedding Song, 
Abbas, a playwright despised by all who 
know him, has written a play that claims to 
tell the Truth. Because of this, it is a box- 
office hit, but it terrifies his parents and 
friends, who fear that Abbas has revealed 
their tawdry secrets. Abbas, who trades 
human contact for transcendence through 
art, embodies the specter of Mahfouz’s 
Egypt. Like modern Egypt, which exists at 
the expense of its people, even in spite of 
them, Abbas destroys his relationships 
with his parents, his wife, and his 
colleagues in order to create. 

But Abbas, unlike many of Mahfouz’s 
previous heroes, also shares with Egypt a 
feisty resilience. Rather than sinking into 
self-destruction, the playwright leaves 
Cairo — physical displacement has finally 
replaced death as a means of escape. As 
Abbas himself describes it in the last 
paragraph of the book, his end might be a 
beginning: “I set out at once for the station 
... and with every step new vigor rushed 
in, as full of promise as great clouds laden 
with rain — potentiality, feeling, 
responsiveness.” 
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he title of the late John Clive’s 
collection of essays on the art of 
writing history Not by Fact Alone 
(which just won the 1989 National 
Book Award) fits the elusive genre of 
historical fiction like an ironic glove. 
Novelists, as well as historians, can 
illuminate the past with an entertaining 
writing style that delights as well as 
instructs. But Clive adds that great 
histories, even when they prove to be 
wholly or partly inaccurate, still deserve to 
be read because they “mediate a view of 
the world, one that transcends particular 
lessons, warnings, and injunctions.” It 
seems to me that the best historical 
novelists also offer this kind of perspective 
on the past, that they answer to Sir Lewis 
Namier’s definition of a first-rate historian: 
one who possesses “an intuitive sense of 
how things do not happen (how they did 
happen is a matter of specific record).” Of 
course, they also gleefully skip over the 
invisible line between how things did not 
happen and how things ought to have 
happened — they seek imaginative rather 
than empirical truths. But like the classic 
historians, serious novelists reject the 
documentary mentality, the homiletic 
wheeze, the manic fact-hording, and the 
banal reshuffling of clichés found in 
histories by rote academics and hacks. The 
past is too important to be left in the hands 
of scholar squirrels and literary termites. 
Gore Vidal's latest installment in his 
ongoing fictional history of America, 
Hollywood (Random House, $19.95), and 
Argentinean novelist Abel Posse’s The 
Dogs of Paradise (Atheneum, $17.95) 
rejuvenate New World history by filtering it 
through their authors’ playful, iconoclastic 
sensibilities. Though both writers focus the 
past through the prism of the present, 
Vidal’s and Posse’s visions of years gone 
by are distinctively different. Posse’s 
bawdy rewrite of Columbus's discovery of 
America is the more stylistically radical of 
the two novels; it’s postmodern puck 
compared to Vidal’s sedately guided tour 
through the corridors of power, his 
worldly-wise chuckle echoing down the 
congressional and White House hallways. 
(Paradoxically, despite its title, a good 
two-thirds of Hollywood is set on the East 
Coast.) Each book offers plenty of 
thoughtful pleasure, seamy peeks at the 
Jacobean brutality of command, and juicy 
chunks of historical arcania. Yet 
Hollywood, which examines the 
prosperous period between World War I 
and the death of Warren Harding, hasn't 
the depth of Vidal’s best volumes in the 
series, Burrand Lincoln, because it lacks a 
strong central personality. Neither Wilson 
nor Harding, though well drawn (Harding 
is treated surprisingly sympathetically; he’s 
given instinctive political savvy and a 
couple of Vidalian bons mots), is powerful 
enough to knit together the book’s threads 
of thin characterization, historical re- 
creation, and perceptive observation. 
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Rogue scholars 


Vidal and Posse roast history 


by Bill Marx 


One of the essential tensions in Vidal's 
history reflects Henry Adams's insight into 
the mystique of American democracy. 
Americans “knew not what to do with 
political power when they gained it; as 
though political power were aristocratic in 
nature, and democratic power a 
contradiction in terms.” Vidal is at his most 
effective when probing the life and times 
of a charismatic political figure (Burr, 
Lincoln) who embodies the clash between 
populism and elitism, while the wanly 
drawn fictional characters who illustrate 
the split in Hollywood, half sister and 
brother Caroline and Blaise Stanford, hang 
around the political peripliery, serving as 
semi-mouthpieces for Vidal’s familiar 
crotchets about the Yellow Peril, Big 
Business, and Puritan America. And the 
book’s mounds of dialogue only pile on 
the pontification. No doubt Henry James 
would chide Vidal, as the Master tweaked 
William Dean Howells, that he can’t keep 
his characters quiet. 

Since Vidal thinks some of the American 
powerbrokers of the roaring ‘20s 
discovered that Tinseltown, not guns, 
would conquer the world, he makes the 
40ish Caroline, the publisher of one of 





Washington's most influential newspapers, 
take up a career as a silent-movie star and 
producer. Even though the West Coast 
episodes feature a funny peek at Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. and Charlie Chaplin 
gamboling in a steam bath, the overall 
weakness of these scenes mirrors the 
banality of the author’s point about the 
mesmerizing allure of Hollywood, a thesis 
he pushes to better comic effect in his 
diabolical satire, Duluth. Ultimately, 
Hollywood's more a reflection of what 
Vidal has on his prickly mind than a 
portrait of an era; the writer's biting, 
though at times grumpy, wit is shown off 
to better effect in his collections of essays, 
such as the recently published paperback 
edition of 1988’s At Home (Vintage, $9.95). 
Although it gives us the change to visit a 
male bordello in Paris, and speculate 
about how Warren Harding fornicates in 
the Oval Office’s closet, Hollywood is 
relatively circumspect about how sex 
stokes the engines of history, an omission 
Abel Posse more than makes up for in his 
baroquely steamy 7he Dogs of Paradise, 
which in 1987 won the Romulo Gallegos 
Prize (awarded to the best novel written in 
Spanish over the previous five years). 
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Posse’s black comedy, a high-spirited 
combination of Jean Genet and magic 
realism, is a hilarious anti-myth, a rip- 
roaring parody of the discovery of the 
Americas as a testament to Western ideals 
and high adventure. With the gruesome 
but giddy coupling of Queen Isabel and 
King Ferdinand — two oversexed 
monsters who with the help of the 
multinationals and the Papacy plan to 
dominate the world — the Middle Ages 
breathe their last and the libidinous 
Renaissance spurts forth. The couple won’t 
use the torturous sarcophagus amor, twin 
coffins lined with silk, whose thin wooden 
partition was fitted with a hole large 
enough to fit the male member; the new 
Pope is anointed with Ferdinand’s semen. 
The voyager responsible for the new age, 
Columbus (“a half-assed mystic and 
celestial demagogue”), has webbed feet, 
swears he’s the descendant of Isaiah, and 
thinks the land he’s searching for is the 
Earthly Paradise, the land without death. 
In one of the book’s weirdest examples 
of psychosexual spoofery, Columbus 
receives his commission to sail from 
Isabel, whose hoochie-coochie dance 
gives him what Posse calls “an 
intraorgasm” (“millions of spermatazoa 
anarchically reverse course, enter the 
bloodstream, and race through muscles 
and organs”). The New World is the result 
of Europe's self-impregnation. Besides 
assorted prostitutes, criminals, religious 
fanatics, and hangmen, Columbus's 
shipmates include Swedenborg, Nietzsche 
(on the lam for having allegedly kissed a 
horse), and a stand-in for Marx, who's 
plotting revolution below decks. The 
rebellious crew spots giant octopuses and 
English sailing vessels along the route; the 
Aztecs hold human sacrifices to the Sun, 
whose testicles have been eaten by birds 
of prey, their priests predicting that gentle 
Gods from across the sea will heal old Sol. 
All of the hair-raising anachronisms, bad 
puns, and meticulously researched history 
become disorienting and exhilarating — 
after a while historical truth merges with 
sadistic fantasy. Throughout, Posse 
hatches his own lascivious hybrid of New 
and Old Worlds. Yet are his excesses any 
crazier than the fact that hagiographies 
were written of the dogs who 
accompanied Columbus’s crew and 
zealously ripped apart fleeing Caribe 
Indians? Underneath the absurd humor, 
the Argentinean novelist flashes his own 
set of savage, satiric teeth; his book is 
about the bestiality of South American 
authoritarianism as well as being a New 
World allegory about the triumph of sex, 
sin, and oppression. His breathless prose 
style, filled with quirky detail and 
metaphors becomes labored at the novel's 
end, when Columbus's crew, bored with 
Eden, turns Paradise into Hell. But like all 
good historical novels The Dogs of 
Paradise has a revelatory power — it’s 
about what isn’t in the history books. 0 
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World enough and time 


by Amanda Smith 


usan Dodd was born and raised 

outside of Chicago, the daughter of 

a lawyer. At 43, she bas been 

writing for only a decade, though 
she already bas four books to ber credit, 
including Old Wives’ Tales, a short-story 
collection published as part of the lowa 
School of Letters Award for Short Fiction, 
and two novels, No Earthly Notion, about 
an unworldly young woman who cares 
for ber mentally ill brother and must 
eventually learn to care for berself, and 
the much acclaimed Mamaw, the vividly 
fictionalized account of the life of Jesse 
James's mother. Her new collection of 
short stories, Hell-Bent Men and Their 
Cities, is peopled with adults caring for 
their elderly parents, with crusty elderly 
figures edging toward death, with women 
in love with men, and with men in love 
with writing. Formerly on the faculty of 
the Iowa Writers’ Workshop, Dodd is 
currently a Briggs-Copeland Lecturer on 
Fiction at Harvard. 

Q: What made you start writing? 

A: It’s the only thing that I always 
wanted to do, from the time I was a child. 
Which makes it kind of strange that I didn’t 
start doing it till I was in my 30s. I wanted 
to do it so badly and so exclusively that it 
made it terrifying. What if I failed? 

It really delights me to be able to teach, 
because the real gift that was given to me 
along the way was encouragement from 
people to just keep going. I just didn’t 
believe in myself at all. Now I have a 
chance to do that with my students, and it 


means a lot to me. Being a writer is an 
essentially selfish pursuit, and teaching, if 
you do it the way it’s meant to be done, is 
an essentially generous pursuit. 

Q: Where did No Earthly Notion come 
from? 

A: A bad short story. One day I woke up 
thinking about it, and it dawned on me 
that the reason it was a bad story was 
because it was a novel that I had squished 
into 22 pages. It was influenced by my 
repressed — at the time — Catholicism. I 
wanted to write a novel in contemporary 
times to test out the hypothesis that a saint 
could still exist. And Murana Bill, to my 
mind, at the time, was a saint, meaning a 
person who was totally self-sacrificing. I'm 
not sure I think now that’s what a saint is, 
but it’s what I thought at the time. I had 
not had a relationship with the Church in 
many years, but I had a pretty strong 
religious upbringing when I was a child, 
and in the course of writing that book, I 
found a way back to a part of myself that I 
had tried to disown. I found out, to my 
shock, that I was far more Catholic than I 
had acknowledged in my way of seeing 
the world. I find that I'm writing a quite 
Catholic novel again now, after dwelling 
with Mamaw and the boys. 

Q: You came upon the James 
homestead in your travels, and that’s 
where Mamaw started? 

A: I was just driving by and I thought it 
would be funny to stop there and buy 
some postcards of Jesse James. As soon as 
I went in and saw her picture on the wall, I 
was riveted. I asked the guide who was 
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showing me around if she could 
recommend a good biography of his 
mother because I thought she was an 
interesting character. The woman said, 
“Oddly enough, nobody’s ever written 
about her.” I just went nuts. I bought 
everything they had — the family 
genealogy, the one authoritative 
biography of Jesse and Frank, and a 
couple other little booklets. I got out of 
there as if I was trying to escape detection. 
This is probably not how it was, but my 
memory of it is that I ran out of there. I 
drove back to Iowa City, about a five-hour 


drive, and I heard the woman’s voice 
telling me the story. Zerelda told me her 
secret name that day was Mamaw. She was 
not ever called Mamaw. It opened up her 
world to me in a certain way. I know it 
sounds strange, like I’m some kind of poor 
man’s Shirley MacLaine, but it does seem 
to me that when a woman has dwelled on 
a given piece of land for 65 or 70 years, it 
isn’t all that supernatural to expect that her 
spirit is there in some way. It felt to me as 
if she was ready to talk. And I had never 
imagined doing anything historical. I was 
See DODD, page 12 
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learn to better withstand such attacks, 
including infiltration, psychological 
warfare, harassment through the legal 
system, and force and violence. 


72 pages $5 

acetal 

TALKING BACK 

Thinking Feminist, Thinking Black 

bell hooks 
lenge corporate-military influence on oe Investigates the meaning of feminist 
campus. WASHINGTON’S WAR ON NICARAGUA consciousness in daily life, political 

Holly Sklar organizing, intimate relationships, 

370 pages $14 In a masterful account of U.S. policy, education, and white supremacy within 
meee Holly Sklar tells as never before how the the women’s movement. 
NECESSARY ILLUSIONS Carter administration tried to derail the _ bell hooks has published Ain't J a 
Thought Control in Democratic Societies Sandinista revolution and the Reagan- Woman: Black Women and Feminism, 
Noam Chomsky Bush administrations tried to destroy it. Feminist Theory: from margin to center 


Continuing in his tradition of profoundly An engaging, comprehensive and and Yearning: Race and Gender in the 


insightful indictments of U.S. foreign indispensable guide to understanding Cultural Marketplace July 1990) with 
and domestic institutions, Chomsky USS. policy toward Nicaragua and South End Press. 

rips away the mask of propaganda that developing sound policies for the future. 184 pages $10 
portrays the media as a servant offree 480 pages $15 cnn 

speech and democracy. WOMEN UNDER ATTACK 
Rigorously documented, Necessary Illu- INTIFADA Victories, Backlash, and the 
‘sions is an invaluable tool for understand- The Palestinian Uprising Against Fight Gor Rapeodactive Freedom 

ing the constraints under which democ-  'st#eli Occupation by the CARASA Collective 

racy functions in the United States. A MERIP Book edited by Sue Davis 

edited by Zachary Lockman An activist examination of the social 

400 pages $16 and Joel Beinin conditions needed to make sexual and 


Provides an eyewitness account of the intifada as 
well as in-depth analyses of how the uprising has 
permanently altered the political terrain of the Mid- 
dle East. 


reproductive choice a reality; rightwing 
attacks on women, from the Hyde 
amendment to Operation Rescue; and 
the social and cultural messages that 
shape the development and use of 
contraception. 
80 pages 


250 pages $15 


HOW HARVARD RULES 

Reason in the Service of Empire 

edited by John Trumpbour 

“The ultra-left South End Press has just published How Harvard Rules, 
amr amusing collection of anti-Harvard articles by such writers as Ste- 
phen Jay Gould and Alexander Cockburn. Utterly biased, [the book] 
chronicles the tenure fights, the divestment squabbles and the court in- 
trigues of Derek Bok’s 19-year reign.” 

—The Ultra-Right Boston Globe. 

“A scathing indictment of Harvard that goes well beyond the fact that 
[Harvard] is elitist...the authors have made a strong case...” 


HOW 
HARVARD 
RULES 


Countering the corporate media’s portrayal of the university's 


- role in society, How Harvard Rules unmasks the reality of 


Harvard’s political and pedagogical conservatism. Rather than being a neutral haven in a hos- 
tile world, the university helters rampaging cold warriors, ferociously racist and sexist theo- 
reticians in the social an. natural sciences, and corporate apologists masquerading as “value- 
free” academics. Meanwhuie, progressive intellectuals encounter derision and repression. 

A mix of theoretical analysis and active polemic, How Harvard Rules examines the authori- 
tarian structure of the liberal university. The book covers Harvard’s relationships to the na- 
tional security state and the corporate elite, their impact on the local community, their role in 
the arms race, and the experience of its progressive, Third World and female students, admin- 
istrators, and faculty. : 

Contributors include Jonathan Beckwith, Alexander Cockburn, Stephen Jay Gould, Ruth 
Hubbard, Andrew Kopkind, Lawrence Lifschultz and Christine Spaulding. 

400 pages $16 
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How to turn 


_ SAFE SEX 


into 


SENSATIONAL SEX. 


Wiitten by the pioneering therapists and 
authors of the bestselling ESO (Extended 
Sexual Orgasm), this ground-breaking guide 
to greater gratification offers proven, step- 
by-step advice to turn safe sex into satisfying 
sex, and change the way you make love— 
and receive love—forever. 


“Not everyone with a sexual problem needs 
sex therapy. Many can be helped appreci- 
ably by following the new ESO Ecstasy Pro- 
gram and everyone can enhance their sexual 
expression utilizing the exercises in this book.” 

—William E. Hartman, Ph.D., 
Marilyn A. Fithian MFCC Center for Marital and 
Sexual Studies, Long Beach, California 


An Alternate Selection of the Doubleday Book Club 


A NEW HARDCOVER 
MARNER BOOKS 


A Warner Communications Company 
© 1990 Warner Books 


AVITAL RONELL 
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THE TELEPHONE BOOK 


TECHNOLOGY - SCHIZOPHRENIA - ELECTRIC SPEECH 


With The Telephone Book, the deconstruction of ‘phonocentrism’ takes an unheard-of turn 
Heidegger and Derrida are joined by Alexander Graham ("Ma") Bell in a party line that leaves 
one’s ears (and eyes) ringing.” - Samuel Weber, International Operator. “Her concern is located 


not in the iristrumentality of technology with its good and bad points. but in unfolding the pres- 


ence of technology in discourse, aS discourse, or as the silence hidden within discourse. Beep 


Click. Blurb.” - Jean-Luc Nancy. In many ways a meditation on the technologically constituted 


State, The Telephone Book opens a new field; becoming the first political deconstruction of 


technology, state terrorism, and schizophrenia And it offers a fresh reading of the American and 


European addiction to technology in which the telephone emerges as the crucial figure of this 


age. $35.00 cloth 


available at bookstores or hai EBRASKA 


The University of Nebraska Press 901N17 Lincoln 68588 0520 
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Dodd 


Continued from page 10 
an awful history student. 

Mamaw | wrote three times in 
one year. I was possessed. I wrote 
it the first time without doing any 
research. I just made up the facts 
as I went along. Then during that 
hiatus between writing the first 
draft and the second, when I was 
occupied with some family 
problems — my father was very 
sick and needed my attention — I 
couldn't write at all, but I did 
some research and then started to 
draw together not only factual 
stuff but [other] material. 

Q: The short stories are often 
concerned with people as they 
approach death. 

A: Those stories were written 
over a long period of time. The 
aging-father/daughter stories 
were written at a time when I 
thought my father was dying. In 
fact, he’s 84 and he pulled out of 
what seemed to be taking him 
away a couple of years ago, but 
he’s been very, very ill. During 
that time, he was alone in 
Chicago, and I was living in Iowa 
City, and I had to keep going to 
Chicago almost every week. He 
really shouldn't have been alone, 
but he was insisting. That was 
after I had written the first draft of 
Mamaw. I wanted badly to get 
back to my novel. I thought I was 
being a selfish bitch because my 
father needed me, and I [couldn't] 
write because all I [could] do was 
think of my father. I've always 
told my students not to write 
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think of, and why I chose Hell- 
Bent Men and Their Cities as a 
title for the collection — and I 
meant men as in men and 
women, not just men — was that 
we're all sort of hell-bent in one 
way or another, and we all 
construct cities, which are the 
things that we make that we hope 
to leave behind us, the things that 
make life bearable in some way, 
both physical things and spiritual ‘ 
things. I thought about that a 
great deal in terms of the stories. 
What are the cities of each of 
these “men” in here? 

For me, almost the most 
important thing in the book in 
terms of a statement about the 
way I regard life is in the last 
story, “Fervor,” when the guy 
takes a jump over the fence and 
“lands on the crumbling 
pavement of the world, one foot 
at a time.” Suddenly he 
understands that that spiritual city 
he has built inside himself may be 
a salvation, but he’s going to have 
to live in the world in the 
meantime, and who showed him 
that? Two little boys who 
randomly passed on the sidewalk. 
That link between us as human 
beings, we're lost without that. 
Everything has to matter in some 
way, every connection we make 
to another person. I loved the 
narrator of “I'm Right Over There” 
for the moment when he says, “As 
far as I'm concerned, a man 
should love anybody he’s got it in 
him to love.” That's what I 
believe. 

Q: You're essentially a literary 
author, but are you at all 
concerned with writing a novel 


6 6 It seems to me that when 
a woman has dwelled on a piece of 
land for 65 or 70 years, it isn’t all that 


supernatural to expect that her spirit 
is there in some way. 5 > 





about things that are too close to 
home and too recent emotionally. 
But finally one day I realized that 
I was so obsessed about what was 
happening with my dad that I 
either would write about that or I 
wouldn't write at all, maybe for a 
good long time. 

Frank O'Connor says in “The 
Lonely Voice” that short stories 
are almost always about 
loneliness. Loneliness may not be 
exactly the right word — isolation 
and sadness. Short stories very 
often are about death and 
intimations of it. There is just 
something about the form that is 
hospitable to that. And the novel 
really isn’t. Which is maybe why 
I'm always happiest when I’m in 
the middle of a novel. : 

Q: Adults caring for older 
people is a motif that occurs often 
in the stories. 

A: I've always loved the 
company of very aged people, 
even when I was a very small 
child, and I was not raised around 
my grandparents, so it cannot be 
explained that way. I can’t really 
explain it. I love to hear old 
people talk. I love the way they 
look, their lives, their stories. Most 
of them struggle late in their lives 
to articulate their stories, make 
their lives into some kind of 
narrative. A lot of people look at 
people when they get very old 
and they feel sad and scared. 
They often have the opposite 
effect on me. I look at them and 
say, that’s how I'm going to be — 
I'm going to be brave and crusty 
and smart-mouthed. 

Q: What about the theme of 
responsibility that runs through 
the stories? 

A: I don’t think of my work in 
terms of theme, ever — I don’t 
think most writers do. What I did 
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that is going to sell well — literary 
usually being exactly the opposite 
end of that? 

A: I want people who are not 
literary people to be able to 
understand at least some of what I 
write. But I also would like to feel 
that I have the range to write a 
story that maybe not all of those 
people would understand but that 
other writers would admire. 

There's this side of my nature 
that wishes, not so much for 
riches, as for fame: big numbers, a 
lot of people reading my books, 
many thousands of people in 
America would recognize my 
name. That's a side of myself that 
I don’t like. And I fight it. And I 
know I'll never kill it. But I think I 
can keep it confined. It’s much 
more important to me to love the 
sound of my voice, and the only 
time I’m truly happy is while I'm 
writing, while I've forgotten 
myself and forgotten numbers and 
agent and editor. When I'm just 
inside the sound, because for me 
it starts with the sound — there 
are pictures that come, but it’s 
always the sound of the words 
and the syllables and the way the 
consonants hit against each other, 
and the way the vowels open up. 
And when that’s cookin’, it must 
be the way a musician feels when 
he’s playing well. It’s not self- 
congratulatory any more than an 
orgasm is — it’s like bliss. That's 
what I write for. 

I became a writer because I 
thought writers could change the 
world. I still do think that, and I 
would really like to be that kind 
of a writer. That's why the idea of 
fame is so seductive to me, 
because if not very many people 
read your books, then how are 
your books going to change their 
minds? Q 
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The Marge Prercy/Nell Blaine 
Book of Days— 
New Krom Zoland Books 





This Is My Century 
New and Collected Poems 
Margaret Walker 


Since receiving the Yale Series of Younger Poets 
award in 1942, Margaret Walker has emerged 
as a major figure in American poetry. This Is 
My Century brings together one hundred of her 
poems. including the award-winning debut 
collection For My People. 

‘Always immediate but classic in voice. Walker's 
poetry has a timeless quality If younger 
poets have ranged farther in voice and content. 
it is because they stand high on the shoulders 
of giants such as Margaret Walker’ ’—Booklist. 

‘Walker writes with a strength and clarity 
that befits her large vision of American and 
African American history’ '—Library journal. 
$25 00 cloth, $12.50 paper 


The Earth Shines — & book, their per- 


Secretly brings we ee ee ceptive poems, 


together the drawings, and 


Simone Weil work of two of America’s most paintings record and respond to 


An Intellectual Biography 


Gabriella Fiori 
Translated by Joseph R. Berrigan 
Teacher, activist. and worker. Simone Weil felt every intellectual and political current 
that swept through Europe yet was carried away by none of them. Against the 
backdrop of interwar France. Simone Weil examines Weil's fiery. complex thought—her 
madness for truth’ in Camus's words—unfolding the mysteries of a passionately led. 
self-destructive life 
“A solid biography Satisfyingly comprehensive. cogently documented. skillfully 
translated’ ’—Library journal. 10 illustrations $35.00 


accomplished artists, poet and nov- _nature’s changes. Hardbound. Save 


elist Marge Piercy and painter Nell 15% now with this _pre-publica- 


Blaine. .In this unique calendar __ tion offer! 


“I think Marge Piercy is one of the most “Nell Blaine makes a single luminous 
important writers of our time...” image out of the flesh and furniture of her 
—Erica Jong hife. . .”—Jack Kroll 


TO ORDER SEND COUPON OR CALL 617-864-6252 





Please send me copies of The Earth Shines Secretly: A Book of Days at the pre- 
publication price of $13.55 each (regularly $15.95). I have included $1.25 shipping per order. 
(Mass. residents add 5% sales tax. Offer expires 6/30/90.) 

Payment: 0 Check enclosed 0 VISA O M/C 


Women Writers of the Seventeenth Century 


Edited by Katharina M. Wilson and Frank |. Warnke 


During the seventeenth century the creative outpourings of women increased 
dramatically as they began to address—through poems. plays. letters. and prose 
fiction—the subject of women's condition and potential. A wide-ranging anthology. 
Women Writers of the Seventeenth Century presents the works of nineteen authors who 
span the whole of Europe. highlighting the manifold contributions women made to 
the intellectual and cultural history of the period. $45.00 cloth. $19.95 paper 


CARD NO. EXP. DATE SIGNATURE 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


STREET 


CITY . 


| 
ZOLAND BOOKS, INC. 
P.O. Box 2766, Cambridge, MA 02238 | 
| 

| 


PORIO | 
BC RAEH 


At better bookstores or from 
The University of GEORGIA Press Athens, Georgia 30602 





THE PLS LITERARY AWARDS 
PHOENIX LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
The PLS Literary Awards will honor the work of 
Boston-area authors in three categories: 
fiction, nonfiction and poetry. 


A separate Discovery Award will also be 
presented for a work of fiction. 








Power, Pleasure, and the "Frenzy of the Visible" 


by Linda Williams 
In this unprecedented and brilliant study, Williams moves beyond the im- 



















Each award carries a cash prize of $500. passe of anti-porn/anti-censorship position-taking to analyze what hard- “ie 
of core film pernapeery is and — a _ with a history, as a specific 
cinematic form, and as part of contemporary discourse on sexualtiy. 
Wisthéne whit dive anihies Bae tae cae ett te "Complex and brilliant... This book is So suavely well written that it's 
circulation reach of the Phoenix) are eligible. Published or unpub- Se ONE eee pee i 
lished work as well as work-in-progress may be submitted _Thougn Geepty'engaged in the issues raised by the porn debate, it is 
Contributors to PLS and Phoenix employees or their i ediate fami. in no sense a polemic...provocative and entertaining.” — 
lies are not eligible. — --Women's Review of Books 
For “pa Fiction ogee en Award, all above rules apply and the writer $16.96 hardoover 
must be 25 years of age or younger. All submissions must be for one 
category only. FREEDOM AND TABOO = 
Pornography and the Politics of a Self Divided | 
ENTRIES by Richard S. Randall 
Fiction: Stories, novel-in-progress, or unpublished novel excerpt, not to In this definitive work, Randall provides a new look at pornography both 1 | 
exceed 50 pages. A published novel can be submitted as a single entry. as a part of the human psyche and as a public policy issue. His analysis, 
Nonfiction: Essays, reviews, or book excerpt, not to exceed 50 pages. A unprecedented in its scope, makes an enormous contribution to a dis- | 
published book may be submitted as a single entry. Pages. cussion often laden with strident emotionalism and formulaic thinking. 
’ ; $29.95 hardcover | - 





| Poetry: Up to 12 poems, not to exceed 20 pages. A published book may 
be submitted as a single entry. : 
Fiction Discovery Award: Two stories, not to exceed a total of 50 pages. 


SUBMISSIONS 
Except for published material (which may be submitted in published 
| form) all submissions must be double-spaced and have numbered 
pages. Submissions must include a cover sheet with: Name, address, 
day and night phone. Hoe td submitted for (one only). Title(s) of 
work submitted. List of publications (if applicable). Send all submis- 
sions to: PLS Literary Awards (category) c/o the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02215. 





At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. Visa/MasterCard only. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley 94720 
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SPINNING WHEELS: Whether 
you chalk it up to Manifest 
Destiny or Henry Ford's flivvers or 
the tumbleweed ballads of Hank 


| Williams, no culture has been 


more enamored of the open road 
than 20th-century America, with 
the possible exception of Imperial 
Rome. Writers began to get up to 
speed on the mystique of 
continental wanderlust in the 
1950s, when such otherwise 
dissimilar works as On the Road, 
Travels with Charley, and Lolita 
each found a zealous constituency 
in the land of the tailfin. Today, 
books trafficking in automotive 
archetypes continue to abound, 
and each publishing season is 
sure to deliver new variations on 
the gas-pedal rhapsody. Here’s a 


| selection of recently published 


and soon-to-be-released volumes 
‘hat squeeze ample mileage out of 
‘he romance of the highway, 
Oyway, and interstate: 

¢ New England Roadside 
Delights, by Will Anderson (self- 
published, $22.95, current). 
Diners, motor courts, billboards, 
drive-ins, burger joints, vintage 
gas stations, and assorted Yankee 
roadside-iana. 

¢ Looking for America on the 
New Jersey Turnpike, by Angus 
Gillespie and Michael Rockland 
(Rutgers, $18.95, current). A gritty 
but affectionate tour of what the 
authors call “the quintessential 
American road.” 

¢ Route 66, photographic essay 
by Quinta Scott, text by Susan 
Croce Kelly (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $24.95, current). 
A lyrical portrait — part oral 
history, part photo essay — of the 
lamented 2000-mile slab of 
concrete that lays claim to being 
the most legendary road in the 
nation. 

e Route 66: The Mother Road, by 
Michael Wallis (St. Martin’s, 
$29.95, May). The latest love letter 
to the long yellow line that once 
stretched from Chicago to LA. 

© Roadside America: The 
Automobile in Design and 
Culture, edited by Jan Jennings 
(Iowa State University Press, 
$29.95, June). Eighteen essays 
ponder and pay homage to the 
impact of the automobile on 
American culture, from Airstream 
trailers and Wigwam motels to 
shopping malls and 
superhighways. 

¢ Indiscreet Journeys: Stories of 
Women on the Road, edited by 
Lisa St. Aubin de Teran (Faber, 





NOTE:BOOK 


Odes to roads; novel bytes 
man; essential poets 


by David Barber 








No cat’s paw: John Cage’s 1988-1989 Norton lectures will be 
published in May by Harvard University Press. 


$19.95, April). A ramble on the 
distaff side of the highway 
through the stories and journals of 
25 acclaimed women writers, 
including Eudora Welty, Dorothy 
Parker, Beryl Markham, and Box- 
car Bertha. 


HELLO, MR. CHIP: Muses, 
beware: you've got competition 
from the soul of the new machine. 


SABINE MATTHES 


Budding Balzacs disgruntled by 
your ministrations can now avail 
themselves of WritePro, a two- 
disk, four-lesson software 
program specifically designed to 


stir the creative juices of novelists. 


Developed and marketed by 
novelist Sol (The Magician) Stein, 
the program offers several dozen 
exercises that aim to spur users in 
four basic areas of novel-writing: 


characterization; plot; suspense 
and narrative viewpoint; and 
description and dialogue. The 
format for all four lessons is a 
sequence of tutorial questions 
revolving around set protagonists 
and in medias res dramatic 
situations. A recipe for lock-step 
storytelling? Not so, says Stein. “If 
you give the program to one 
hundred different writers, they'll 
go off in one hundred different 
directions,” he recently told Poets 
and Writers newsletter. “A writer 
is encouraged to go off into a 
realm I can only describe as 
‘originality.’ ” WritePro is available 
on 5.25- or 3.5-inch disks for 
$39.95 (first two lessons) and 
$79.95 (complete set), and can be 
obtained through the Barnes & 
Noble mail-order catalogue. 
Somehow, we're pretty sure the 
microchips won't be spawning 
any Anna Kareninas, but there’s 
a certain roomful of monkeys 
we've heard about who could 
probably use some help typing 
Hamlet. 


EN GARDE: If one measure of an 
avant-garde artist's staying power 
is the indefatigable yen to goad, 
vex, and nettle, then there’s 
always sure to be a proscenium 
reserved on Parnassus for Samuel 
Beckett and John Cage. Scratch 
the surface of their inscrutable 
mischief and devilish discord and 
you'll find that enduring definition 
of genius: the infinite capacity for 
taking pains. A piece of their 
minds awaits the bewitched and 
befuddled of us alike this spring 
with Grove Weidenfeld’s three- 
volume set of Beckett’s 
production notebooks ( Waiting 
for Godot, $37.50; Krapp’s Last 
Tape and Endgame, $35 each) 
and the Harvard University Press 
release of Cage’s 1988-’89 Norton 
Lectures on the spoken word, J-VI 
($34.95). Edited by James 
Knowlson, the facsimile 
manuscripts of the meticulous 
Beckett notebooks provide a 
behind-the-scenes look at a 
dramatist for whom no facet of a 
production was a lark and 
no prop or gesture a trifle. 
Included with the Cage lectures, 
which sparked an altogether 
predictable flurry of indignation 
when presented at Harvard, 
will be a pair of audio cassettes 
of the composer’s readings 
and the spirited Q&A sparring 
sessions that followed in their 
wake. 
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BOOK ’EM: The New England 
Booksellers Association (NEBA), 
the 15-year-old network of 
regionally based bookstores and 
publishers, will sponsor its first 
Book Week/New England 
celebration from February 25 
through March 10. The highlight is 
the presentation of a trio of Book 
Week awards on Tuesday, 
February 27, at the Boston Public 
Library's. Rabb Lecture Hall at 6 
p.m. Honors this debut year will 
go to May Sarton (author award), 
Jan Brett Gillustrator), and David 
Godine (publisher). They were 
selected by NEBA’s award 
committee from a host of 
nominations fielded from the 
organization's 600-odd member 
bookstores and publishers across 
seven states. For more 
information on NEBA or Book 
Week/New England, call 421- 
9340. 


FOR BETTER OR VERSE: Two 
cheers for the Ecco Press Essential 
Poets Series, which will reach a 
round dozen this May with the 
release of The Essential Rossetti, 
edited by John Hollander. The 
concept here is admirable and 
beguiling: noted contemporary 
poets “introduce” old masters in 
glossy, bite-sized paperback 
collections for $5 or $6 a pop. 
Thus far, the mix-and-match 
format has produced some oddly 
enlightening pairings — W.S. 
Merwin’s Thomas Wyatt, Robert 
Creeley’s Robert Burns, Charles 
Simic’s Thomas Campion, Stanley 
Kunitz’s Blake, and Paul 
Muldoon’s Byron, in particular. 
But we're muzzling the third 
huzzah for now because of a 
couple of nagging misgivings. For 
one, precious few of the volumes 
are annotated, a perplexing 
oversight for books aimed at 
wooing the wary common reader 
to classic poetry. For another, the 
series editors could stand to play 
traffic cop more than they have to 
date. It’s disconcerting to find that 
The Essential Rossetti far 
outweighs The Essential Blake; 
and it’s bothersome to note that 
the only American poet besides 
Whitman the series currently 
offers is Melville, whose verse 
doesn’t exactly answer to the 
description of “essential.” 
Anything that puts poetry in 
people’s hands earns applause in 
our book, but the well- 
intentioned Ecco might do well to 
steady its hand on the helm. QO 


UNFORTUNATELY, THESE ARE THE ONLY PROGRAMS 
REACHING MANY SENIOR CITIZENS. 


But thanks to your contributions, we're funding many agencies and community 
programs to help our seniors live life. Rather than just sit and watch. 


> United Way 


Two Liberty Square Boston, MA 02109-3966 (617) 482-8370 © 1989 
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FRIDAY /23 

THE WINTER COMPANY POETRY READING 
SERIES presents a program of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


SATURDAY /24 

PHOTOGRAPHER AND POET GERARD 
MALANGA reads from his work, along with Ira 
Cohen, at 8 p.m. at the Primal Plunge Bookstore, 
107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Admission $5; call 566- 
3340. 


SUNDAY /25 

AUGUST KLEINZAHLER reads from his poetry at 2 
p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Donation $3; call 648-2226. 


MONDAY /26 

SALLY CRAGIN AND ANNE E. PLUTO read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2. 


TUESDAY /27 . 

TIM O'BRIEN reads from The Things They Carried, 
a collection of short stories, at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Wordsworth Readings. Free but 
tickets required and available two weeks in 
advance from Wordsworth Books and the Brattle 
Theatre. Call 354-5201. 

RAPHAEL WOLFE reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Open reading follows. Free; call 742- 
1538. 

“THREE POETS; SAM ALLEN, EVERETT 
HOAGLAND, AND KATE RUSHIN?” is a program 
in celebration of Black History Month at 3:30 p.m. at 
Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-3156. 


THURSDAY/1 

THOMAS LUX reads and signs copies of his new 
poetry collection, Zhe Drowned River, from 4:30 
to 6 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4648. 

DAVID ANTIN gives one of his experimental talks 
at 8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $5, $4 students and seniors. Call 266- 
5152. 

THE WINTER COMPANY POETRY READING 
SERIES presents a program of works by Alexander 
Pushkin at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY /2. 

KANDIOURA DRAME presents “Translating 
Barlabang, a Mandinka Epic” as part of the seminar 
on translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s School of Theology, 
rm. 625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston..Free; call 353- 
4020. 

POETS ELIZA MACGRAND, JUDITH 
STEINBORGH, AND VICTOR COCKBURN read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Pk., Newtonville. Admission 
$3; call 964-3424. 








divisive atmosphere. . .” 
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George Lipsitz 


Time 
"aSSARES 


“.. .this balanced study deftly explores 
feminism, from its break with the 
coalition of leftist activist groups of the 
‘00s to its abandonment of radicalism 
and separatism in the 70s. . . . Echols 
masterfully re-creates a perpetually 
Publishers 
Weekly $35.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


2037 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, 
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by Robin Dougherty 


MONDAY /5 
KAREN KIPP AND LYNDA SCHRAUFNAGEL read 
from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 


STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by 
Joanna Nealon and Eric Sigler at 8 p.m. at Charlie's 
Tap, 280 Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 

JONATHAN AARON AND BILL KNOTT read from 
their poetry at 8 p.m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Sponsored by the New England 
Poetry Club. Free. 


WEDNESDAY /7 ” 
POET JOHN ASHBERY delivers one in his series of 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 4:30 p.m. at 


- Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Today's topic is “Why Must You Know?: 


The Poetry of John Wheelwright.” Free; call 495- 
2533. 

GRACE MORTON AND NAOMI CHASE read from 
their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Center for 
the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donation $2; call 
648-6220. 


THURSDAY/8 

EDWARD KAMAU BRATHWAITE reads from a 
work in progress at 8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston 
St., Boston. Admission $5, $4 students and seniors. 
Call 266-5152, 

KATHY SHORR AND THOMAS HURLEY read 
from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the MIT Media Lab, 
20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-7386. 


THE WINTER COMPANY POETRY READING 
SERIES presents a program of works by William 
Blake at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston 
St, Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


SUNDAY/11 

CATHARINE MACKINNON reads from her new 
book Toward a Feminist Theory of the State at 3 
p.m. at New Words, 186 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY/12 

DUPREE, RITA GABIS, AND CANDICE REFFE 
read from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission by 


Daring to Be BAD 


RADICAL FEMINISM IN AMERICA, 1967-1975 
Alice Echols, with a foreword by Ellen Willis 











Time P ag 
Collective Memory and American Popular Culture 


“This high take on ‘low’ culture examines the complex 
web of popular narratives that arise from and create the 
American collective memory. Studying the period from 
the end of WW II to the present, Lipsitz. . . inventively 
explores the popular canon, turning variously to 
television, rock music, film, novels and the Mardi Gras 
Indians of New Orleans who spend all year preparing to 
celebrate Carnival.” 
$35.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Publishers Weekly 


At bookstores or order toll free 800/388-3863. 


University of Minnesota Press 
2037 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55414 


donation. Call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by Peter 
Bates and Kate Rushin at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, 
280 Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY /13 : 

MARTIN AMIS reads from his new novel, London 
Fields, at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, in Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Sponsored by Wordsworth 
Readings. Free but tickets required and available 
two weeks in advance from Wordsworth Books and 
the Brattle Theatre. Call 354-5201. 

MONROE ENGEL reads from his work at 8 p.m. in 
the Adams House Upper Common Room, Plympton 
St, C-entry, Cambridge. Free; call 495-0738. 


WEDNESDAY /14 

FRANCINE DU PLESSIX GRAY reads from 
Walking the Tightrope: Lives of Soviet Women at 6 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1256 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Reception and booksigning 
follow at the Harvard Book Store, 1151 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free. 

POETS DANIEL HALL AND JOSEPH LEASE read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 
820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. Donation $2; call 
924-4290. 

BARBARA BLATNER AND DENISE BERGMAN 
read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington 
Center for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
Donation $2; call 648-6220. 


THURSDAY/15 

MICHAEL MARTONE reads and signs copies of his 
short-story collection Fort Wayne Is 7th on Hitler's 
List from 5 to 6:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4648. 

LAWRENCE HOMER reads from his book 
Shinnecock Bay & Boston Poems and other works 
at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, Tremont and School 
Sts., Boston. Free; call 82-7898. 


FRIDAY/16 
CHRISTOPHER RICKS presents “David Ferry and 
the Shades of the Dead” as part of the seminar on 
translation at 1 p.m. at BU's School of Theology, rm. 
625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 
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their anthology Thrice Blessed: On Being Lesbian, 
Gay, and Jewish at 3 p.m. at New Words, 186 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY/19 

IRA SADOFF reads from his work at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading by 
Carolyn Gregory and Cathy Coley at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY /20 

POETS PATRICIA JONES AND MARY CAMPBELL 
read from their work from 8 to 9:15 p.m. in the 
Adams House Lower Common Room, Plympton St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 
JULIA CHILD talks about her new book The Way 
to Cook at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Reception follows at the 
Harvard Book Store Café, 190 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free. 


WEDNESDAY /21 

POET JOHN ASHBERY delivers one in his series of 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 4:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. The topic is “Reading Laura Riding.” 
Free; call 495-2533. 

SUE ROBINSON AND MARY BONITA read from 
their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Center for 
the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donation $2; call 
648-6220. 


THURSDAY /22 

THE WINTER COMPANY POETRY READING 
SERIES presents a program of works by Wole 
Soyinka at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 

POET DEBORAH DIGGES reads from her work, in 
conjunction with the show “The Image of Abstract 
Painting in the '80s,” at 7:30 p.m, Rose Art Museum, 
on campus at Brandeis University, Waltham. 
MYSTERY WRITER SUSAN KELLY talks about her 
work at 6:30 p.m. at the Mount Auburn Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9085. 


FRIDAY /23 

ROLF EJELDE presents “Ibsen for Today's Stage” as 
part of the seminar on translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s 
School of Theology, rm. 625, 745 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 


SUNDAY/25 

AUTHORS ELECTRA ARENAL AND STACEY 
SCHLAU AND TRANSLATOR AMANDA POWELL 
read from their historical study Untold Sisters: 
Hispanic Nuns in Their Own Words at 3 p.m. at 
New Words, 186 Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY /26 
DAVID ST. JOHN reads from his work at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 





Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 


TUESDAY /27 

ALICE MONROE reads from Friend of My Youth at 
5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Wordsworth Readings. 
Free but tickets required and available two weeks 
in advance from Wordsworth Books and the Brattle 
Theatre, Call 354-5201. 


WEDNESDAY /28 

JEAN FLANGAN AND STEPHEN CARTER read 
from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington 
Center for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
Donation $2; call 648-6220. 


THURSDAY /29 

EDWARD KAPLAN reads and signs copies of his 
new translation The Parisian Prowler, Le Spleen de 
Paris from 4:30 to 6 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 
6 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 
call 547-4648. 

EILEEN MYLES reads from her poetry at 8 p.m. at 
the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, $4 
students and seniors. Call 266-5152. * 


FRIDAY /30 

RICHARD HOWARD presents “The Eternal Return: 
Proust Retranslated” as part of the seminar on 
translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s School of Theology, rm. 
625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 


CONFERENCES 

READERCON 3, a “conference on imaginative 
literature” runs from March 30 through April 1 at the 
Lowell Hilton, Lowell. Special guests include John 
Crowley, Thomas M. Disch, Samuel R. Delany, 
Lucius Shepard, Kim Stanley Robinson, and diverse 
writers, editors, artists, and publishers. As well as a 
special memorial focus on T.H. White, the weekend 
features panels, readings, discussion groups, talks, 
and workshops. Admission $25. Register by writing 
to Readercon, Box 6138, Boston, MA 02209, or call 
576-0415. 

CREATIVE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE takes place 
March 9 through 11 at the University of Lowell. 
Featured speakers include Grace Paley, Michael 
Blumenthal, Rod Kessler, Jan Schinto, and David 
Daniel. Registration deadline is March 2. Fee is 
$125, $75 for students. Contact University of Lowell, 
Division of Continuing Education Office of Special 
Programs, One University Ave., Lowell, MA 0854- 
2881, or call (508) 454-4664. 


READING IN REAL LIFE 

COMMONWEALTH LITERACY CAMPAIGN is 
seeking full-time VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in Massachusetts 
communities. For information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 100 Nashua St, 
rm. 946, Boston 02114. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last Friday of 
each month. Send or bring your listing to PLS 
Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215 by 5 p.m.on the penultimate 
Thursday of the month. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 


DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Illustrated by Barry Moser 
Foreword by Joyce Carol Oates 


This special edition, based on the original published in 1886, features a dozen 
wood engravings by Barry Moser, winner of the American Book Award, 
and whose work is described as “never less than dazzling” 


by John Ashbery. In her foreword, celebrated 
novelist Joyce Carol Oates delineates the 
quality of horror that emerges from 
Stevenson's Victorian parable. 
Available in April. $15.00 


NEBRASKA 


The University of Nebraska Press - 901 N 17 - Lincoln 68588-0520 








Celebrating 30 Years As The 
Bible Of The Budget Traveler! 





~The Let’s Go 

. Series 1990 

» Harvard Student 
-Agencies, Inc. 


“The series that sold over half a 
million copies last year is back! As 
always, it’s thoroughly revised and 
updated, with hundred of pages of 
new, up-to-the-minute travel 
information. Here’s a sampling of the 
rave reviews The Let's Go Series 
has received in the press: 

Y 

“The best source of written current 
information on student-style travel.” 
-Los Angeles Times 


“These Harvard guides are 
unbeatable: good sightseeing 
advice; up-to-date info on 
restaurants, hotels, and inns;.a 
commitment to money-saving travel; 
and a wry style that brightens nearly 
every page.” 

-The Washington Post 


“Vivid descriptions...A good mix of 
history and practical advice.” 
-USA Today 


Shown, some of the titles in our 
selection, all in paperback. 


A. Let's Go USA 1990. $13.95 

B. Let's Go 1990 EUROPE. $13.95 
C. Let's Go 1990 CALIFORNIA 

& HAWAII. $12.95 

D. Let's Go 1990 FRANCE. $12.95 
E. Let's Go 1990 GREECE. $12.95 
F. Let’s Go 1990 ISRAEL & EGYPT. $12.95 
G. Let's Go 1990 ITALY. $12.95 

H. Let’s Go 1990 MEXICO. $12.95 

J. Let's Go 1990 SPAIN, PORTUGAL . 
& MOROCCO. $12.95 


Published by St. Martin's Press 
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HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
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COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 


FREE PARSONG AT HARV Afr Tak tonent ST COT On a Time CREVEROITY PL OR CHARLES 80 
MEMORIAL DAIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 


FREE PARIONG AT KENDALL: 2 HRS MF 1 
61 PARIGNG AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER $ AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEWT PURCHASE: 


GARAGES. 
S$ WEEKDAYS ANO ALL DAY SAT AT CAMSMIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 
VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 
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| /*STANLEY AND IRIS (1990). Good 
intentions are about all this tale of a middie- 
aged blue-collar woman (Jane Fonda) who 
teaches a middle-aged blue-collar man 
(Robert De Niro) to read has going for it. 
You're never sure what's going on because 
director Martin Ritt substitutes context for 
plot and character development and offers 
signposts of the characters’ relationship. De 
Niro manages to convey the impotent 
stoicism that’s Stanley's defense against 
the world, but Fonda can't convince you 
she’s a cellulite-laden working-class widow. 
With Martha Plimpton. Copley Place, All- 
ston, suburbs. 
KKKYSTELLA (1990). Hollywood's 
premier chronicler of the struggles of tough- 
minded unconventional women, Robert 
Getchell, wrote the screenplay for this 
remake of the durable Olive Higgins Prouty 
chestnut about the mother who sacrifices 
everything for her daughter. Bette Midler's 
Stella isn’t the girlish dreamer that Barbara 
Stanwyck’s was. She’s a _ pragmatic 
barmaid stuck in a cruddy town who 
schemes to get her daughter (Trini 
Alvarado) out — because the girl's father 
has a country-club existence better than 
anything she can offer, and becuase she 
sees the punks the girl is hanging out with 
and fears for her. it makes a lot of sense; 
you can’t see what's. happening to kids in 
lower-class American neighborhoods in 
1990 and not understand why a parent 
would seize such a chance. Getchell is great 
at small, observant details that define 
relationships, and what the director, John 
Erman, lacks in grit he makes up for in 
directing actors. Midler has always been 
canny about who she is and what she isn't, 
and using that sane earthiness she gives a 
fine, hard-boiled’ performance. Trini 
Alvarado’s steady, streetwise gaze keeps 
betraying flashes of hope and surprise. And 
John Goodman is in fine form — raucous, 
vital, and always completely in character. 
Copley Place, West Newton, suburbs. 


T 


TIME OF THE GYPSIES (1990). See 
review this issue. Copley Place. 
®TORRENTS OF SPRING (1990). Based 
on an obscure Turgenev novel, this 18th 
century romantic triangle concerns a young 
Russian landowner (Timothy Hutton in 
mutton chops and an accent that he keeps 
slipping in and out of) who travels to 
Germany and falls in love with an Italian 
baker's daughter (Valeria Golino). He 
agrees to sell his estate to finance a 
marriage, but then has a dalliance with the 
woman (Nastassja Kinski) who offers to 
buy it: Director Jerzy Skolimowski has 
turned the material into a dreary, soapy little 
tale slathered over with doting production 
values, and unintentionally funny art-house 
symbolism. The only actor who uses the 
inauthenticity to his advantage is William 
Forsythe, who walks through the movie like 
a baggy-pants comedian who's decided to 
play dress up. Copley Place. 
*&*k*KTREMORS (1990). This parody of 
Grade Z monster movies has no redeeming 
social value, which is only part of the reason 
it’s so enjoyable. Set in ‘Perfection, Nev.” 
the movie follows two good-ol’-boy handy- 
men (Fred Ward and Kevin Bacon) who 
battle subterranean nasties that detect 
movement on the surface and shoot snake- 
headed tentacles through the ground to pull 
down whatever hapless morsels they find. 
They're great adversaries for the clueless 
humans who come up with clever and 
amusing ways to combat them, thanks to 
the witty script by S.S. Wilson and Brent 
Maddock. Director Ron Underwood allows 
the funny and scary moments to take place 
at the same time, and the cast includes nice 
turns ,by Michael Gross and country star 
Reba McEntire as gun-totin’ survivailists. It’s 
only a movie, and one aware of how 
blessedly free of seriousness and depth it all 
is. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


UNSEEN MUSIC. A collection of videos 
from some of America’s leading under- 
ground bands including Sonic Youth, 
Throwing Muses, Minutemen, Firehouse, 
and the Bad Brains. Museum of Fine Arts. 
UP YOUR LEGS FOREVER (1970). Yoko 
Ono's camera travels rhythmically up a 
series of legs. /nstitute of Contemporary Art. 


kkk: THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably black 

















and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage ‘ 


becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other in a mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he’s adept at going from the sombre to. the 
ridiculous, he’s less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him, But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look: of @ man who at last 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on: And Turner, in 


of physical menace lurking beneath her 
sensuality. Cheri, West Newton, suburbs. 
WHERE THE HEART IS (1890). John 
Boorman's film about a demolitions expert 
(Dabney Coleman) who moves his spoiled 
children into a Brooklyn tenement. sched- 
uled to be torn down. With Suzy Amis, Uma 
Thurman, Joanna Cassidy, Crispin Glover, 
and Christopher Plummer. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 
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ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEE 


—BEST FOREIGN FILM— 
“Terrific! Two Thumbs Up!” 


A comedy about best friends, star-crossed lovers, and the magic of the mde 
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Kk KK. Time of the Gypsies’ 


is too fantastic not to believe.” 
lerry Kellcher, NEW YORK NEWSDAY 


“Sprawling, enthralling entertainment.” 


Richard Corti IiIMk MAGAZINE 


“Time of the Gypsies’ is ecstatically 
beautiful and recklessly exotic. It 
sweeps us away. It’s an intoxicating 


experience.” 


Bob Campbell, NEWARK STAR-LEDGER 


‘Haunting, sometimes hallucinatory.” 
Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


wer 
CANNES 
BEST DIRECTOR 
1989 


“When God 


came down to Earth 
Je tares tiemareimerar! 
with the Gypsies... 
and took the 

iext flight back” 
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Is showing 
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